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In no other land have there been more attempts to 
turn utopian ideals into working realities than in the 
United States. From the communal experiments of 
the 19th century to the communes of the 1960s and 
70s, a vast and widely differing variety of people have 
sought viable alternatives to the imperfections of the 
established order. 


The communities examined in this book range from 
Robert Owen’s New Harmony, Indiana, and the “‘free- 
loving” Oneida experiment in New York, to such 
modern-day manifestations as Oz in Pennsylvania 
and Total Loss Farm in Vermont. Included as well 
are such influential visions of “the good life” as Scott 
Nearing’s Man’s Search for The Good Life, B. F. 
Skinner’s Walden Two, and Theodore Sturgeon’s 
“The Skills of Xanadu.” Fair-minded and broadly in- 
clusive, this collection is superbly designed to reveal 
the total spectrum of promise and peril in our search 
for social and individual perfection in the here and 
now. 
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PREFACE 


At the University of Montana there used to be a botany 
professor who, when he was young enough to get away 
with it, would line up before the English Department 
desk with the enrolling students at registration time. When 
it was his turn he would ostentatiously scan the list of 
course Offerings and then ask the new teacher behind 
the desk, “What course should I take to learn the good 
life?” 

No one ever had an answer for him, but the story 
was passed on even after the botanist had become too 
oid to feign being an undergraduate. “The whole cur- 
Ticulum,” might have been an answer, but no one be- 
lieved that enough to say: it. The closest plausible answer 
anyone might have given is “Utopian Thought.” The ques- 
_ tion, however, clearly sought a more practical response. 

Questions about the good life have no doubt been 
asked every years man first learned how to talk, but 
there are periods when it seems to have a special urgency 


. it—multiply to the point of be- 
The mid-nineteenth century was 
because of the stresses of industri- 


4 coming a me mie 
‘Such a time, probably 


f many of the normal American values by a 
significant number of young people, and the sympathetic 
reaction to this rejection by some of their elders, indi- 
cate a new rip in the social fabric. As in the nineteenth — 


a century, communal or cooperative living experiments, usu-_ 


ally of an agrarian nature, are often seen as possible — 
ernative life-styles. 

There are many reasons why attempts to live the good 
0 often cast in an agrarian form: it seems a way 
ack and start over again; it is tied into the © 
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reward of seeing things grow as against the frustration 
of never knowing, as in an industrialized society, the 
effect of one’s actions, In the nineteenth century it was 
a natural alternative to the way in which industrialism 
virtually reduced men to machine parts. There are also 
economic reasons for it—for example, intentional com- 
munities are nearly always founded on a precarious fi- 
nancial base, and agriculture offers the chance of making 
at least a subsistence living as a direct result of com- 
munity effort. 

The readings in this collection all describe attempts 
to live an alternative life-style, though not always in 
communes. I would like to have included an essay that 
said, “My idea of the good life is an apartment in Man- 
hattan with a view of the East River and a membership 
card to the Museum of Modern Art,” but I could not 
find any. I suppose people who feel that way do not 
consider it an experimental life-style and so do not bother 
to write about it. Readers should keep in mind, however, 
that there may be an infinite variety of answers to the 
question of the good life, and in a real sense the final 
essay in this collection should be the reader’s own, 
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Between 1800 and 1860 there were over a hundred in- 
tentional communities established in America (the exact 
number depends on what you consider an intentional — 
community and whether you consider branches of and 
successors to established communities separate for count- 
ing purposes; then too, there must have been some com- 
munities which were never reported, so a hundred is a 
conservative estimate). One of the reasons for this was 
the revivalist fervor that swept large portions of what 
was then the country—a fervor that seemed to lead man’s 
search for the solutions to the continuing dissatisfactions 
of life into paths outside the normal structures of society. 
Generally, the revival meeting asked for a conversion to 
_ the teachings of Christ and for a pious life which might 
- not be very different outwardly from that of one’s neigh- 
bors. Sometimes the millenium was considered imminent; 
believers sold or gave away their possessions and in a 
penitent mood gathered to await the Second Advent, 
_ Thus, the Millerites spent the night of October 21, 1844, 
on hilltops throughout New England waiting for Elijah 
_ to take them to Heaven. Those less certain of the date 
_ gathered in communities. mi, 
The other facet of revivalism, the one most productive 
of communities, was the teaching that the life prescribed 
_ by the Bible was that of a sort of Christian communism. 
Some sects, like the Mennonites and Hutterites, split off — 


ers, for example—were founded in it. Many groups 
tigrated here from Europe in order to practice a com- 

@ al life; religious tolerance and land were both avail- 

ble, 

ni For the religious communities, the good life was a 

‘Pious life and it was but a means to an end. The first 

part of this book, however, deals mainly with those com- 
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munities that had a social rather than a religious base. 
Here the good life was an end in itself. Because of this 
it attracted people and attempted experiments that gen- 
erally had more in common with those found in the 
current movement, 

In these nineteenth-century social communities an early 
form of socialism was experimented with as a way to 
divide more equitably the wealth and labor of the world; 
to relieve men, women, and children from the monoto- 
nous regularity, the long hours, and the unwholesome en- 
vironment of the early factories and the stultifying towns 
that grew up around them; and to uplift the masses 
generally through the creation of leisure time and an 
atmosphere conducive to culture. In fact, it was Robert 
Owen, a progressive factory-owner in Scotland, who 
championed this idea and who founded one of the most 
idealistic (and least successful) communities, New Har- 
mony. 

None of these experiments really survived. At the time 
of this writing, there are still two Shaker Colonies in 
New England, and a few other sects live on, but seldom 
in the popular consciousness. Hardly anyone not born 
into a Mennonite community chooses it as a viable al- 
ternative life-style. It must be said, however, that the 
religious communities in general proved more enduring 
than the social ones. The Oneida Community (founded 
in a religious attitude called Perfectionism) lives on in a 
curious way. Like the residents of many of these com- 
munities, the Oneidists were skilled craftsmen; some were 
also skilled businessmen. When the community broke up, 
largely under the attacks of ordinary society, some of 
the members went on making their excellent silverware, 
and the company they founded is one of the largest 
silverware manufacturers in the world today, still run by 
descendants of the original colonists. 

The selections that follew are intended not only as 
samples of the nineteenth-century communities, but of the 
books about them as well. Different writers about the 
period naturally had different attitudes toward these ex- 
periments in living, and the reader should know the atti- 
tude of the writer whose book he may be using as a 
survey of the entire movement. 

Finally, the reader is urged (if any need such urging) 
to draw conclusions, That is the purpose of this book. 


New Harmony: 
Robert Owen’s Experiment 


from Heavens on Earth, by Mark Holloway 


Robert Owen, an English industrialist, made a fortune in 
textile mills by the end of the eighteenth century, but he 
was a man of great social responsibility and he would 
not content himself with moneymaking. The deadening 
effects that the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
wrought on workers moved him to seek some better way 
of life for them. He began by introducing reforms to 
his mills at New Lanark in Scotland. These included pay- 
ing higher wages, selling goods to his employees at cost, 
and establishing schools. Seeking to demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities for the good life he foresaw on a greater scale, 
he came to America, and after a widely popular lecture 
tour he purchased a recently abandoned community at 
Harmony, Indiana. (The community had been successfully 
run by a religious sect called Rappites, who were aban- 
doning it for pleasanter surroundings in Ohio.) 

Although New Harmony lasted only a little over two 
years (January, 1825—April, 1827), it occupies a very 
important place in the history of such communities, It 
was probably the most ambitiously idealistic of the new 
communities, Everyone was welcomed. There was fran- 
tic experimenting with structures, and many later com- 
munities were influenced by it. Because of Owen's 
eminence, the experiment received a great deal of at- 
tention and much has been written about it. 

Here is a description of New Harmony from Mark 
Holloway’s recent survey of nineteenth-century utopian 
communities, Heavens on Earth. In this book Holloway 
relates the nineteenth-century experiments back to the 
classical utopias dreamt of in Plato's Greece and ahead 
to those of our own time, 


CHAPTER 6 
NEW HARMONY 


Ah, soon will come the glorious day, 
Inscribed on Mercy’s brow, 

When truth shall rend the veil away 
That blinds the nations now. 


The face of man shall wisdom learn, 
And error cease to reign: 
The charms of innocence return, 
And all be new again. 
From an Owenite poem. 


The main force of the French Revolution had been di- 
rected against the aristocracy. Hatred of those who had 
abused their privileges for so many years blinded the 
fanatical leaders of the Terror to almost all other issues. 
Heads must roll even while industrial exploitation went 
unchecked; and the rabble armies of the Directorate must 
loot and pillage foreign countries in the name of a Re- 
public that was no less aggressive and imperialistic in its 
tendencies than the old régime. The effect of this new 
tyranny upon the intellectuals of the period, who had 
hailed the storming of the Bastille with joy, was profound. 
Most of them turned away in disgust. In England, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey plunged deeper into 
the romanticism which they had already begun to explore 
before the Revolution took place. The main trend in so- 
cial philosophy, also, was away from violence. Just as 
the Anabaptists had turned away from the violence of 
Miinster, so did French socialists—such as Saint-Simon 
and Fourier—forswear the methods of the Terror. In 
Wordsworth’s phrase, ‘they toil’d, intent to anatomise the 
frame of social life’, and in drawing up schemes for the 
reorganisation of society some of them embraced doc- 
trines that were almost as fantastic in certain respects as 
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were the Rosicrucian and Theosophical beliefs of the 
early Pietists. - 

Saint-Simon and Fourier were born before either the 
American or the French Revolutions, and were as much 
opposed to the use of mob violence as to the tyranny of 
monarchs. They considered that their recommendations 
were practical, but in fact both men were predominantly 
dreamers endowed with the romantic attitude of the age, 
and for this reason were referred to by Marx as ‘utopian 
socialists’. 

With Count Henri de Saint-Simon, who was born in 
1760, and who fought in the American Revolution, we 
are not greatly concerned, except to note that his ideas 
form a connecting-link between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. He sought to reorganise society upon 
the basis of a new spiritual power and a new religion that 
would meet the demands of an industrial age. He looked 
upon industrialisation as a benefit to mankind, and, being 
blind to the differences between labour and capital, pro- 
posed that the old feudal and military systems should be 
superseded by an industrial order controlled by industrial 
chief, while the spiritual direction of society was to pass 
from the Church to men of science. The essence of the 
new ieligion, and the means by which the new society 
was to be achieved, were to be embodied in the words, 
‘Love one another’. The principles of equality of Oppor- 
tunity and abolition of privilege that had been proclaimed 
in 1793 were to be retained; but the significance of Saint- 
Simon’s teaching lies in the fact that he added to this 
principle the proposition that men should organise society 
in the manner most advantageous to the greatest number. 
Thus, he directed attention upon the amelioration of 
poverty and distress, without, however, expressing him- 
self clearly upon the vexed question of private property. 
This matter was dealt with by his followers, who desired 
‘that all instruments of labour, land, and capital, which 
now form, subdivided, the inheritance of private means, 
should be united in one social fund, and that this fund 
should be operated on principles of association by a hier- 
archy, so that each one will have his task according to 
his capacity, and wealth according to his work’. Hierar- 
chy is a dangerous word; and it is evident that the Saint- 
Simonian panacea might have resolved itself into a rigid 
form of State socialism. 
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The Saint-Simonian church and religion that came into 
being within a year or two of the Count’s death in 1825 
was faced with the sort of problems that occur through- 
out the history of communities. Having no tyrannical God 
to appease for the fall of man, which they repudiated, the 
Saint-Simonians dared to seek a new happiness by abolish- 
ing that dualism of the spirit and the flesh that had 
vexed countless generations of Christians. In this they were 
revolutionary; but in proclaiming the emancipation of 
women (which they justified by the Shaker-like assump- 
tion that God was bisexual) they were led to attempt a 
system of free-love that brought their church to an end 
in the law-courts. In these respects, their beliefs led them 
to daring secular solutions of problems that we have 
already met in religious communities in America, Thus 
their moral tenets represent a transitional phase, just as 
their proposed hierarchical system of State socialism Tep- 
resents a compromise between the authoritarianism of 
the past and the autonomous associative ideas that were 
already being proposed by, others—by Fourier, for in- 
stance. 

The ideas of Charles Fourier, who was born in 1772, 
are so wildly extravagant, so chaotic, so entertaining, and 
nevertheless so important to the future of community 
experiments in America that they will be dealt with 
separately in a later chapter. It will be sufficient, at this 
point, to state that his theories were based upon an 
apocalyptic conception of the world which postulates a 
period of harmony that is to endure for 35,000 years. 
During this blissful period the world will be organised 
upon the basis of self-contained co-operative units known 
as ‘phalanxes’. Each phalanx will contain about 1,750 
people, who will live upon their own produce and ex- 
change surplus goods with neighbouring phalanxes. In 
these settlements industry will be made attractive, and 
nothing will be omitted that might conduce to the happi- 
ness and fulfilment of their inhabitants, The problem of 
the family will be solved by a peculiar form of polyandry; 
and private property is to remain inviolable, 

Fourier never lived to see the practical application of 
his theories; but in England there existed a man with 
social ideals that were similar to Fourier’s, although they 
were not worked out in such detail or accompanied by 
such bizarre fantasies. This was Robert Owen, whose 
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life is sufficiently well known to make any general ref- 
erence to it here unnecessary. 

Although the fundamental ideas of Owen and Fourier 
were similar—the establishment of small ideal communi- 
ties, in which man, who is essentially good, might escape 
the foul environment which alone makes him bad—they 
differed in several respects. One way in which they dif- 
fered was that Fourier did not believe in the equality of 
human beings or in community of goods, whereas Owen, 
at least during one period of his life, seems to have 
believed in both. A difference of fortune also existed: 
Owen had gained wealth and a European reputation from 
his reforms at New Lanark and could afford to finance 
his own schemes and reckon on respectful attention to 
them from influential persons. Fourier, who was penni- 
less, could only wait hopefully for the advent of a sympa- 
thetic millionaire. 


Robert Owen arrived in America with a flourish. The 
fame o. his industrial reforms at New Lanark had pre- 
ceded him, and it was known that many great men of 
the age—as well as sovereigns and princes—had paid him 
homage. Had he not appealed, vainly, but with typical 
optimism, to the benevolence of Czar Nicholas of Russia, 
and had he not submitted plans for industrial communi- 
ties to the Congress of Sovereigns at Aachen, in 1818? 

‘I am come to this country’, he announced in April 
1825—in the old Rappite church, by then converted into 
the Hall of New Harmony—TI am come to this country 
to introduce an entire new system of society; to change 
it from an ignorant, selfish system to an enlightened so- 
cial system which shall gradually unite all interests into 
One, and remove all causes for contest between individu- 
als.” It would not be possible, of course, to work this 
miracle overnight. Even the optimistic Owen realised that; 
but he sincerely believed that the miracle could be 
wrought in the space of three years. Only a few weeks 
previously, he had explained to the President of the 
United States and a vast audience of the most eminent 
men in the country how he would rid the human race 
of evil. Man, as he had reiterated time and time again 
over the length and breadth of England, was the creature 
of his environment. One had only to change the environ- 
ment—and hey presto!—man himself would change, 
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The change of environment would begin with new 
buildings, models of which Owen had exhibited at his 
lectures in Washington. An ideal community consisted of a 
hollow square 1,000 feet long, in which were to be found a 
complete school, academy, and university. Lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, a chapel, a library, ballrooms, committee- 
rooms, and rooms for reading and recreation were to be 
housed in the large buildings in the centres of the sides, 
and in the corners of the square. Kitchens, dining-halls, 
laundries, and other domestic departments would occupy 
the space between these larger buildings; above them, 
the first and second stories would contain the living quar- 
ters of married couples, while the third floor was set 
aside for unmarried people and children over two years 
of age. Each department was to be supplied with gas, 
water, and all modern conveniences; while from the win- 
dows there would be a beautiful and extensive view, 
embracing a river and an island.... 

Meanwhile, until this model could be transformed into 
reality, Owen and his followers would have to be con- 
tent with the village of New Harmony as it stood. Here, 
with buildings enough to house about 1,000 people, and 
with twenty thousand acres of land that had been culti- 
vated by the Rappites, Owen proposed to set up his ‘new 
empire of peace and goodwill’, which would lead ‘in due 
season, to that state of virtue, intelligence, enjoyment, 
and happiness which it has been foretold by the sages of 
the past would at some time become the lot of the human 
race’, He was convinced that the truth of his principles 
and the advantages of community life would spread ‘from 
Community to Community, from State to State, from 
Continent to Continent, finally overshadowing [sic] the 
whole earth, shedding light [sic], fragrance and abun- 
dance, intelligence and happiness upon the sons of man’, 

Having delivered himself of this superb prospectus, 
Owen had only to invite ‘the industrious and well-disposed 
of all nations to come to New Harmony’ and help found 
the new civilisation. This he did—and they came. They 
came in their hundreds, In six weeks 800 had assembled, 
men and women of all classes and vocations, embracing 
dozens of different nationalities, creeds, professions and 
trades. Some were inspired by Owen’s grandiose vision and 
were prepared to devote themselves earnestly and sin- 
cerely to the realisation of his rather vague plans; but 
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many were attracted by his wealth and his reputation as a 
philanthropist, The latter expected to step into a para- 
dise rather than to help make it. Moreover, there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Society to prevent any- 
one—even if undesirable—from joining it; consequently 
anyone did. And when they arrived at New Harmony 
there was nothing—not even an immediate practical or 
economic plan—to unite them. To make matters worse, 
Owen, the sole owner and only person effectively em- 
powered to shape and guide the community, left New 
Harmony almost immediately to go to England, and did 
not return for more than six months. 

Lacking any binding force, and differing widely in their 
interpretations of communitarianism, the people of New 
Harmony ran through five different constitutions in a year, 
split into four separate communities within the parent 
community, and, according to am observer, ‘continued 
strangers to each other in spite of all their meetings, 
their balls, their frequent occasions of congregating in 
the hall, and all their pretence of co-operation’. 


The Preliminary Society of New Harmony was formed 
on Ist May 1825. Its constitution, which began with the 
generous statement that the society was ‘instituted general- 
ly to promote the happiness of the world’, placed Owen 
in charge of the community for three probationary years. 
(Owen had enough common sense to realise that men 
brought up ‘in an irrational system of society’ could not 
be expected to adopt a rational one without preparation.) 
For the first six or seven months, working under a com- 
mittee of control during Owen’s absence, the society slow- 
ly began to stir itself. An increase of accommodation 
was the most .urgent necessity: carpenters and masons 
were at once employed on converting the existing build- 
ings so that they would house a population that was 
nearly twice as large as that of the Rappites. There seems 
to have been a lack of skilled artisans, but various trades 
and industries were set in motion, a newspaper was pro- 
duced, schools were organised, and enough entertain- 
ment was provided to keep down the rowdiness and dis- 
order to which there was a tendency even in the early 
days. Agriculture, however, seems to have been much 
neglected; and when undertaken, to have been inefficient. 

Superficially, the community appeared to be prospering; 
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encouraged by the panegyrics of the New Harmony Ga- 
zette, which never failed throughout its existence to echo 
the sublime optimism of Owen, it was kept busy and 
hopeful: in July had not the first new Owenite Community 
been established at Yellow Springs, Ohio? And by Christ- 
mas had not the population of New Harmony reached 
1,000? 


When Owen returned in January 1826, followed by 
his famous ‘Boatload of Knowledge’, the Preliminary So- 
ciety was in good heart. If its doors had then been 
temporarily closed to further members, and if those who 
had been found undesirable had been expelled, careful 
planning and prudent guidance might have led to the 
consolidation cf a society which, within the three years 
allotted to it, might have reached a common decision as 
to its permanent form. Unfortunately, Owen returned 
with the fixed idea of establishing the Community of 
Equality at once. On January 25th, therefore, the second 
constitution was proposed, by which the community, which 
had hardly become used to the first one, was to -be 
reorganised on the basis of community of property, with a 
general assembly as the chief authority, and a council of 
six as its executive. This was adopted, with slight modi- 
fications, in February. 

It was adopted; but it was so vague as to practical 
economic working methods of accountancy and distribu- 
tion, that it was open to almost any interpretation. The 
constitution of the Preliminary Society had also been 
vague, but it had been possible to make it work. It was 
because it did not work as well as it might have, that 
everyone had looked to Owen’s return for something more 
definite; but when the hypnotic influence of his oratory 
had subsided, the New Harmonites found that they had 
been deprived of what little practical guidance they had. 
‘This was “liberty, equality, and fraternity” in downright 
earnest’, wrote Robert Dale Owen, the son of the founder. 
‘It found favour with that heterogeneous collection of 
radicals, enthusiastic devotees to principle, honest latitu- 
dinarians, and lazy theorists, with a sprinkling of un- 
principled sharpers thrown in.’ Services to the community 
were no longer to be rewarded in proportion to their 
worth, as under the Preliminary Society, but equal privi- 
leges and advantages were assured to every member of 
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the community. It was resolved that all members of the 
Preliminary Society who signed the constitution within 
three days could, with their families, become members. 
Most of them signed, but some refused; ‘and a group of 
the latter, who objected to Owen’s deistic beliefs, made 
plans to start a separate community. Owen granted them 
land about two miles from the Rappite settlement, and 
150 installed themselves there in log cabins. This society 
was known as Community No. 2 or Macluria, after Wil- 
liam Maclure, the most impressive member of the Boat- 
load of Knowledge, President of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences from 1817 until his death 
in 1840, ‘Father of American Geology’, and an innovator 
in America of the Pestalozzian system of education. 
Macluria lasted nine months. 

Within a fortnight of adopting the second constitution, 
New Harmony became so disharmonious that the majori- 
ty of members begged Owen to resume personal control. 
Av_ommodatingly, he did so, and succeeded in restoring a 
certain amount of order. The number of idlers was great- 
ly reduced; workshops and farms became more produc- 
tive. The Gazette, which had been jubilant at the intro- 
duction of the Community of Equality, was now even 
more jubilant at the introduction of its successor. 

Owen, however, had only papered over the cracks; for 
in March a second schism took place, and one more 
community was set up on the New Harmony estate. It 
was settled mostly by English farmers, who were skilled 
workers but strong drinkers, and were therefore opposed 
to Owen’s teetotal beliefs. It was named Feiba Peveli, 
the strange title being the invention of Mr. Stedman Whit- 
well,.t 


*Whitwell was a London architect and a social reformer who 
liked to spend his time writing verses and making drawings of 
elaborate community palaces. Brought to America by Owen, 
he noticed with disgust the tendency to name one town after 
another ‘Washington’ or ‘Springfield’, and decided that this 
poverty of invention must be stopped. Each locality was to be 
given a distinctive name which would express in words the 
latitude and longitude of the place, thus enabling it to be 
located geographically once the key was known. Letters were 
substituted for numerals in a complex system of ciphers, to 
which were added rules for pronunciation of the names arrived 
at and advice for overcoming various technical difficulties. 
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Internal division had now become one of the main 
preoccupations of the New Harmonists. Maclure, who 
was alarmed by this tendency, proposed that New Har- 
mony should be divided into several communities ‘as being 
the best and perhaps the only way to apportion the la- 
bour either justly or accurately, and to reduce the re- 
sponsibility of payments within the sphere of the previous 
habits of calculation; education and amusements to re- 
main upon the same footing as before’; and one cor- 
respondent in the ever-helpful and serene Gazette even 
suggested names for these prospective societies—names 
such as Lovedale, Everblest, Glee, Lovely, Voltaire, Soc- 
rates, and Peace Glen. 

Owen, with some modifications, met these demands in 
a third constitution, which divided Community No. 1 (as 
it was called) into three sections. These in their turn were 
found to be unworkable, largely owing to the fact that 
the most responsible members had gone to Communities 
2 and 3, leaving behind a large number of incompetents 
and parasites. This division took place in March; and 
before the end of the year there were more constitutions. 
With each controversy, each schism, and each new con- 
stitution, New Harmony lost more members. By June, 
however, Owen had not even begun to waver in his 
optimism. On 4th July 1826, he produced what seemed to 
him to be the most memorable manifesto since the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of which this date was the fiftieth 
anniversary. This was his famous ‘Declaration of Mental 
Independence’, in which he averred ‘that man up to this 
hour has been in all parts of the earth a slave to a trinity 
of the most monstrous evils that could be combined to 
inflict mental and physical evil upon the whole race. I 
refer to private or individual property, absurd and irra- 
tional systems of religion, and marriage founded upon in- 
dividual property, combined with some of these irrational 
systems of religion.” This uncompromising statement, 


New York, had Whitwell had his way, would have become 
Otke Notive and London, Lafa Vovutu. Lockwood tells us that 
the ‘principal argument in favour of the new system presented 
by the author was that the name of a neighbouring Indian 
chief, “Occoneocoglecococachecachecodungo”, was even worse 
than some of the effects produced by this “rational system” of 
nomenclature’, 
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which undoubtedly tickled Owen’s fancy and flattered his 
sense of showmanship, was scarcely likely to heal the 
breach between the religious and non-religious members 
—a breach that could hardly have been wider in any com- 
munity. However, the Gazette was thereafter dated in the 
first and second years of Mental Independence. ... 

Towards the end of the year, when his ingenuity had 
been taxed to the full to invent new constitutions, and 
when some irreverent members had made arrangements 
for an imposing funeral procession to put New Harmony 
symbolically in its grave, Owen at last began to have 
doubts. They came too late, however; the tide was ebbing 
fast. Early in the new year Owen offered parts of the 
estate for sale; a waxworks and puppet-show appeared in 
the settlement; gin-houses were opened. In March, eighty 
people departed by boat with the intention of ascending 
the Ohio in order to found a community near Cincinnati. 
The granary, public eating-house, cook-house, meeting- 
house, and sitting-rooms were deserted; the few remaining 
members were obliged to take their meals in the boarding 
school. ; 

In April, Owen and Maclure sued each other over fi- 
nancial arrangements, having become disillusioned with 
one another’s educational policies. By June, when Owen 
left for New York on his way to England, the community, 
as a community, was finished. Owen, however, delivered 
lectures painting attractive pictures of ten new colonies 
settling on portions of the New Harmony estate. These, 
which he had advertised for, did not actually exist; Owen 

. Temained what he had always been—an incurable addict 
of hallucinatory optimism. 


The original optimism, had it been applied to facts 
rather than fancies, would have been by no means un- 
justified; for no communitarian experiment had ever been, 
or ever was to be, started under such favourable circum- 
stances, Entering ready-made homes, and taking over 
thousands of acres of farmsteads, orchards, vineyards, and 
cultivated fields, the Owenites escaped the usual pioneer- 
ing toil, started free from debt, and were able to rely upon 
the financial resources of a wealthy philanthropist. Yet the 
project failed before it ever became a true community. 

Some of the reasons which contributed to its disintegra- 
tion have already been mentioned: failure to select mem- 
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bers, absence of any binding force, and the vulnerable 
impetuosity of Owen himself. The sectarian communities 
had assimilated their members gradually, over a number 
of years, after many tests of good faith: they were bound 
by a common belief, and united, in the critical early years, 
by a life-and-death struggle for existence. Moreover, their 
personnel consisted almost entirely of men and women 
who were used to hard work, and whose intellectual and 
esthetic needs were extremely few; and they had no 
grandiose notions of transforming the world. 

With the Owenites, however, it was very different. The 
large number of intellectual and middle-class members did 
not mix well with those of humbler origin. Maclure and 
the distinguished scientists and educators that he brought 
with him were always travelling about the country or 
absorbed in their own private interests; and when they 
attempted manual labour, as did Thomas Say, the greatest 
American geologist of his time, they were thoroughly un- 
fitted for it. The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who visited New 
Harmony in 1826, has left a description of this distin- 
guished man ‘with his hands covered with hard lumps and 
blisters, occasioned by the unusual labour he was obliged 
to undertake in the garden’.1 He has also described how 
‘the better-educated members kept themselves together, 
and took no notice of the others’; how, at a ball, the lower 
classes did not participate in the dance, but read news- 
papers which were scattered over the side-tables; how the 
‘higher classes of society had put on the new costume,? 
and made a party by themselves’; and how a ‘delicately 
brought up’ young lady almost wept with vexation when 
she was called to ‘the servile employment’ of milking. 

Paul Brown, a carping but not entirely unreliable critic, 
mentions the ‘individual sufferings from the privations and 
embarrassments arising out of the continual shifting of | 


‘Robert Dale Owen (in Threading My Way) describes the 
same type of experience: ‘I had previously tried one day sow- 
ing wheat by hand, and held out until evening, but my right 
arm was comparatively useless for forty-eight hours there- 
after.’ 

*That for the man consists of white pantaloons, buttoned 
over a boy’s jacket, made of light material, without a collar; 
that of the woman of a coat reaching to the knees, and 
pantaloons such as little girls wear among us, These dresses are 
not universally adopted, but they have a good appearance.’ 
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arrangements’, At the end of 1826 ‘Money was in higher 
repute than in any other town, and became almost an 
object of worship. . .. Every one was for himself, as the 
saying is.’ 

Here, then, were sufficient reasons for failure. By 1830, 
every Owenite community—of which there had been 
about a dozen, including those on the New Harmony 
estate—had ceased to exist. Owen, who had announced 
that he would ‘introduce an entire new system of society’, 
had proved incapable, on this occasion, of uniting 1,000 
men and women in a common enterprise. Yet, in his fare- 
well address, he said that he felt that results had been 
achieved which justified the experiment; and it is possible 
to agree with him, for his philanthropic idealism provided 
an opportunity for a number of educational reformers to 
start work of considerable importance, 


Owen himself, even in his early days, had been a pio- 
neer in educational reform, When he visited de Fellen- 
burg’s Pestalozzian School at Hofwyl, he found that very 
few modifications were necessary in order to bring his 
own schools up to the same standard; indeed, these New 
Lanark schools were Owen’s proudest exhibit at that es- 
tablishment, and they drew a considerable number of 
visitors whose main interests were education first and 
general social reform second. Among such visitors, in 
1824, was William Maclure. He introduced himself to 
Owen, and the two men discovered that they had much in 
common, Both were rich, and therefore able to put their 
theories to the test; both had eliminated religion from 
their teaching; and both severely indicted the existing 
social order, Maclure, however, believed in reform by 
education alone, Owen in the reform of the whole en- 


_ Vironment, This difference must have appeared to be sur- 


mountable, for in the following year Owen invited Maclure 
to New Harmony, and when he arrived—with his boatload 
of distinguished collaborators—placed him in sole charge 
of education. Later, however, the two men quarrelled 
when Owen charged the failure of the community to 
Maclure’s exclusive educational policy and lack of interest 
in the community as a whole, There may have been some 
truth in this accusation; if so, part of the blame lies with 
Owen himself for permitting such a state of affairs to 
exist; and whether or not Maclure’s policy was disastrous 
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to the community as such, New Harmony would hay 
been deprived of its one notable achievement if Maclur 
had not acted as he did. 

Besides bringing Thomas Say with him in his ‘Boatloaq 
of Knowledge’, Maclure brought a third geologist, Dr, 
Gerard Troost, who subsequently became a professor a 
Nashville University, and Charles Leseur, the French 
naturalist who had explored Australia. (Another natural. 
ist, who also became a professor, the eccentric Constan. 
tine Raffinesque, frequently visited and taught at New 
Harmony.) And among Maclure’s educationalists there 
were Professor Neef, who had been associated with 
Pestalozzi’s school in Switzerland, and two other Pestaloz- 
zian teachers, Mme. Frotageot and Phiquepal d’Arusmont, 
This was an impressive list of names; and the individuals 
included in it were to exert a considerable influence upon 
the educational system of the nation. Their opportunity 
occurred with the disintegration of New Harmony as a 
community, for Maclure had by this time obtained com. 
plete freedom to conduct his educational experiment as 
he pleased. 

This experiment was the most ambitious and inclusive 
that had yet been attempted in America, and perhaps 
anywhere else. It established the first kindergarten, the first 
infants’ school, the first distinctive trade school, the first 
school system offering the same educational advantages to 
both sexes, and the first self-governing or ‘free’ school. It 
also determined upon co-education in all its schools, It 
not only introduced the Pestalozzian system of teaching to 


the American nation (which was later to adopt it every- > 


where), but also contributed directly to its eventual suc- 
cess by acting as a training centre for teachers who were 
to popularise the system when they left the community. In 
the same way, Robert Dale Owen became the most no- 
table advocate in America of ‘free, equal, and universal 
schools’, the legislative father of the Indiana free-school 
system—which was adopted throughout the Middle West 
—and a begetter of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This was a record of which any unsuccessful communi- 
tarian society could be proud. The influence of New Har- 
mony, however, was not confined to educational matters. 
Robert Dale Owen was also a great champion, in the 
Indiana legislature, of women’s rights. He procured for 
women the right to own and control their separate prop- 
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erty and their individual earnings during marriage; he 
modified the state divorce laws so as to enable a married 
woman to secure relief from an habitually drunk or cruel 
husband; and he secured for widows the absolute owner- 
ship of one-third of their deceased husband’s property. In 
this latter campaign he was undoubtedly influenced by the 
remarkable work of Frances Wright, who was one of the 
first arrivals at New Harmony and had accompanied the 
Rappites to Pennsylvania in order to study their society. 
Fanny Wright, the ward of Jeremy Bentham, the inti- 
mate friend of Lafayette and of many European reform- 
ers, the advocate of complete universal suffrage, the po- 
litical, moral, and religious radical, and the courageous 
champion of emancipation for Negroes and women, de- 
Serves to be placed beside Lloyd Garrison, on the one hand, 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, on the other. Her community of 
Nashoba, which was intended to educate and liberate Ne- 
gro slaves, is of exceptional interest. While Frances 
Wright was resident at Nashoba, there was a possibility of 
miode.. success. Unfortunately, she became ill, and was 
obliged to leave. During her absence details of free-love 
associaiions between Negroes and whites were published 
by the uncompromising reformer who took her place as 
head of the community. This was more than the public 


_ could stand, and a great outcry was raised against Frances 


Wright and all that she represented. She returned with 
Robert Dale Owen in 1827, when an attempt was made to 
place Nashoba on an associative rather than a communal 
footing, but this was unsuccessful, and the scheme soon 
came to an end. 

After the failure of New Harmony, when the Gazette 
was removed to New York—changing its title to the Free 
Enquirer—it was edited for several years by Robert Dale 
Owen and Frances Wright, both of whom also delivered 
lectures on many aspects of social reform. In close sym- 
pathy with them were two young Englishmen who had 
arrived in New York in 1820—George Henry Evans and 
his brother, Frederick William. They published successive- 
ly The Working Man’s Advocate, The Daily Sentinel, and 
Young America, Although these newspapers demanded 
equal rights for women and the abolition of ‘chattel slav- 
ery and wages slavery’, they placed emphasis upon edu- 
cational and land reform. The former demands, however, 
were endorsed by 600 journals in different parts of the 
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United States and eventually resulted in the formation of 
a political Working Men’s Party in New York State. In the 
city of New York, where this party amalgamated with the 
Whigs, it succeeded in electing four of its candidates to 
the Legislature. Thus, in its last direct manifestation in the 
Labour Movement of America, Owenism scored a smal] 
triumph. 7 

It is interesting to note that Frederick William Evans, 
the radical journalist, abandoned freethinking circles for 
Shakerdom in 1831. He became that Elder Evans—the 
most notable Shaker born in the nineteenth century— 
whose name is already familiar, 

With this completion of the circle that began when 
Robert Owen was encouraged to found a community of 
his own by hearing of the success of the Shakers, it would 
be pleasing to end; but a word remains to be said of New 
Harmony itself. It was not abandoned; many of the sci- 
entists and other intellectuals remained in residence; and 
in 1839, when Owen’s son, David Dale Owen, was ap- 
pointed U.S. geologist, he established there the headquar- 
ters of the U.S. Geological Survey, where it remained un- 
til 1846, when the Smithsonian Institution was completed. 


The little town was also responsible, through the example | 


and industry of its Working Men’s Institute and Library, 
for the growth of 144 public libraries in Indiana. Maclure, 
who financed the scheme when it started, can thus add to 


his other claims for recognition that of being the first | 


founder of free libraries. In 1874, fifty years after the 
Rappites had left their former home, they purchased the 
dilapidated old church, demolished it, and converted it in- 


to a school building which they presented to the town as a 


memorial to Father Rapp. These admirable people com- 
pleted their good work by spending a further $2,000 on 
repairing the building in which the Working Men’s In- 
stitute and Library were housed, 


Josiah Warren’s Modern Times 


from Where Angels Dared to Tread, 
by VY. F. Calverton 


Josiah Warren was unique even among the people to be 
met with in this volume. He was an orchestra leader in 
Cincinnati and a successful inventor as well, turning out a 
novel oil lamp, a new process for manufacturing bricks, 
and a greatly improved printing press. He is more im- 
portant here, however, for his social inventions. One of 
these was what he called the “Equity Store,’ more com- 
monly known as the “Time Store” because customers 
paid cash only for the actual cost of the item purchased 
and then owed the clerk, usually Warren himself, service 
in returr for the time spent serving them. Despite the 
elaborate bookkeeping entailed in keeping track of the 
time owed. the store-was a great success in Cincinnati. 

Warren became a follower of Robert Owen and 
opened a Time Store in New Harmony. He was in fact 
one of the last to give up on New Harmony, yet he dif- 
fered basically from Owen and from almost all other 
founders of communities of his day. Warren was an 
anarchist, and though he believed in cooperation it was 
only within the framework of a thorough regard for the 
individual. He founded several communities on that prin- 
ciple, the most successful of which was Modern Times on 
Long Island. 

The following description is from Where Angels Dared 
to Tread, a survey of “Socialist and Communist Utopian 
Colonies in the United States’ by V. F. Calverton, a 
Marxist-oriented literary and social critic. 
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CHAPTER 17 
MODERN TIMES 
Anarchism in Practice 


“Man seeks freedom as the magnet seeks the 
pole or water its level and society can have no 
peace until every member is really free.” 

JOSIAH WARREN 


“Owen begat New Harmony; New Harmony (by 
reaction) begat Individual Sovereignty; Individual 
Sovereignty begat Modern Times; Modern Times 
was the mother of Free Love, the Grand Pan- 
tarchy and the American branch of French 
Positivism.” 

JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES 


The last of the utopian colonies that really counted was 
Josiah Warren’s creation: Modern Times. It was different 
from the other colonies in that it stressed an anarchistic 
instead of a communistic way of life. Labadie, Kelpius, 
Beissel, Rapp, Janson, believed in the subordination of the 
individual and of individualistic tendencies; Warren be- 
lieved in the exaltation of the individual and of indi- 
vidualistic liberty. The communism of the religious colo- 
nies was thorough and complete. The individual had no 
existence outside the pattern of the community. He 
existed only to the extent that he was able to function as 
part of the whole. Otherwise he was a nonentity. In War- 
ren’s community, on the contrary, man existed only to the 
extent that he was free, individual, independent, separate 
from the commands and demands of the community. 
Warren did not acquire his convictions by divine intui- 
tion. He early became a member of Robert Owen’s New 
Harmony colony, studied Owen’s theories thoroughly, and 
became an apostle who was soon as erudite as his teacher. 
For two dark years, perilous with gloom and the final 
flicker of defeat, Warren held on, still hopeful that so great 
20 
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an experiment could be saved.1 Long after most of Owen’s 
followers had left him, Warren clung to the colony, eager 
to rescue it from decline and destruction. But no one 
could salvage an enterprise founded upon such shifting 
sands of dreamful aspiration. The structure of it was too 
shaky and unstable, 

At the end of the eighteenth century, intellectuals be- 
came inventors, devised new machines and contraptions; it 
was almost part of the education of an extraordinary 
young man. Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Benjamin 
Franklin, just to take a few American names, were always 
fiddling around with new inventions: Franklin invented a 
new stove, studied light and electricity and the nature of 
lightning, Tom Paine invented a new form of bridge, and 
Jefferson had his hands involved in a dozen potential in- 
ventions. Warren belonged among them in his curious 
theories about so many things and so many matters. First 
of all, he was a musician; he had taught music for years, 
and was an accomplished orchestra leader. In Cincinnati, 
where he settled, he’ decided to become an orchestra 
leader, in which position he might have achieved distinc- 
tion if not fame, but it was not long before his inventive 
genius claimed the major part of his time, and he was at 
work on a device for burning lard, which would provide a 
less costly light than that derived from tallow. He was so 
successful in this that he organized a manufacturing com- 
pany in Cincinnati, and was soon, in terms of the times, 
a capitalist success. It was his discovery of a process by 
which sun-burnt bricks could be manufactured out of lime 
and gravel which proved of great advantage in building 
houses at a low price in his Modern Times community. 

It was his success at lamp manufacture, however, which 
had inspired Warren with a desire to join Owen’s colony, 
where, he believed, his wealth could be shared by all. 
Warren was one of the few men of his time, and of all 
time, who, without religious millennialist delusions, be- 
lieved that wealth meant something significant when it was 
shared by many instead of by few. In New Harmony, 
Warren did more than share his burden; his contributions 
helped lighten the burdens of others. 

The failure of New Harmony did not discourage War- 
ren, who was a Boston Puritan with a revolutionary flame 


IWilliam Bailie: Josiah Warren, 1906, p. 4. 
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in his blood. He went on with renewed courage. But New 
Harmony’s failure taught him a lesson, Twenty-nine years 
after Owen’s colony had vanished he wrote: 


“Many a time in the midst of them did I say to 
myself, Oh! if the world could only assemble on these 
hills around and look down upon us through these | 
experiences, what lessons they would learn! There 
would be no more French revolutions, no more 
patent political governments, no more organizations, 
no more constitution-making, law-making nor human 
contrivances for the foundation of society . . . but 
they could not get our experience and so they have 
kept on organizing communities, phalansteries, po- 
litical parties and national revolutions, only to fail, 
of course, as we did, and to destroy by degrees the 
little hope that existed of making the world more fit 
to live in.” 


From that time on he decided to organize a new com- 
munity, one with a new purpose, a new ideal, a new 
aspiration. It was to be anarchist instead of communist, 
The individual was to be protected, not the group. War- 
ren objected to the pontifical influence of Owen, and the 
suppression of individuality which existed in New Har- 
mony. “Personal liberty,” he said, “was at a discount,” 
and “incentive to sustain individual effort was lacking.” In- 
dividual freedom had to be, in his eyes, the cornerstone 
of progress. “Man seeks freedom as the magnet seeks the 
pole or water its level,” he wrote, “and society can have 
no peace until every member is really free.” The indi- 
vidual, not society, must be sovereign. 

Warren never went to the ultimate extreme that Max 
Stirner did in The Ego and His Own, wherein the latter 
maintained that the individual alone counted and nothing 
else. He knew better than that. He knew that the indi- 
vidual was a product of society, but he did not believe 
that because that was the case, the individual had to sur- 
render to society all his rights. He had witnessed the 
decay of New Harmony, read of the disintegration of 
other utopian colonies, and concluded that what led them 
to ruin was their mistake in emphasis—they emphasized 
society instead of the individual. In that respect, Warren 
was the father of American anarchism which was later to 
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be led by such outstanding figures as Johann Most, Emma 
Goldman, Alexander Berkman, Tucker, and others. If his 
theoretical approach was not so profound as Kropotkin’s, 
his conclusions were just as sound. 

It was in Cincinnati, when he was not yet thirty, that he 
developed these new ideas. And it was in Cincinnati that 
he first tried out his experiment in his new conception of 
life. All he did was to open a country store, which he 
called the Equity Store; it was to be based upon the “Cost 
Principle,” a principle which was to influence myriads of 
people before the century was over. Its operation was 
simple. All the purchaser had to pay for was the time 
occupied by the salesman in transmitting the goods to the 
customer, and it was for that reason that it early became 
known as the Time Store. Goods were marked at their 
cost price, plus overhead, which meant freightage, rent, 
and such inevitable incidentals. No profit was charged on 
anything. None was desired. All the purchaser had to do 
was to give a note, promising to pay back to the sales- 
man, at that time Josiah Warren himself, the equivalent in 
labor that was required in servicing him. That and nothing 
more! 

Warren’s own description of his theory merits quoting: 


“Cost ... is the only rational ground of price even 
in the most complicated transactions; yet value is 
made almost entirely the governing principle in al- 
most all the commerce of what is called civilized so- 
ciety. 

“A man has a lawsuit pending, upon which hangs 
his property, his security, his personal liberty, or his 
life. The lawyer who undertakes his case may ask 
ten, twenty, fifty, five hundred, or five thousand dol- 
lars for a few hours’ attendance or labor in the case, 
This law would be based chiefly on the value of his 
Services to his client. Now there is nothing in this 
statement which sounds wrong, but it is because our 
ears are familiarized with wrong. ... This is the first 
step in cannibalism. ... 

“Cost being made the limit of price thus works 
out the first proposition of our problem, the Equitable 
Reward of Labor. 

“With regard to security we see that in the wide 
range of the world’s bloody history there is not any 
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one horrid feature so frightful, so appalling as the 
recklessness, the cold-blooded indifference with which 
laws and governments have sacrificed persons and 
property in their wanton, their criminal or ignorant 
pursuit of some plan, passion or unsubstantial phan- 
tom of the imagination. Is it not time to seek security 
by some other means than by the workings of gov- 
ernment! |! Z 

“While one’s person, his time, his labor, his cloth- 
ing, his lodging, the education and destinies of his 

children are all locked up in national, state, county, 
township or reform combinations, and all subject to 
be controlled by others who may differ from him, it 
is impossible for him to know security of person or 
property. The security of person and property Tre- 
quires exemption from the fear of encroachment 
from any quarter. 

“It will be seen upon reflection that value being 
iniquitously made the basis of price produces all the 
ruinous fluctuations in trade, the uncertainty of busi- 
ness, the uncertainty of reward of industry. . . and 
trains us. . . mutually to encroach upon and invade 
each other. 

“Liberty, then, is the sovereignty of the individual 
and never shall man know liberty until each and 
every individual is acknowledged to be the only legiti- 
mate sovereign of his or her person, time and prop- 
erty, each living and acting at his own cost. 

“You and I may associate together as the best of 
friends as long as our interests are not too closely 
connected; but let our domestic arrangements be too 
closely connected; let me become responsible for 
your debts, or let me by joining a society of which 
you are a member become responsible for your sen- 
timents, and the discordant effects of too close con- 
nection will immediately appear. 

“Harmonious society can be erected on no other 
ground than the strictest individuality of interests 
and responsibilities, nor can the liberty of mankind 
be restored upon any other principle or mode of ac- 
tion. 

“When the washerwoman comes to set her price 
according to the cost or hardness of the labor com-_ 
pared with others, it is found that its price exceeds 
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that of the ordinary labor of men. Of course the 
Washerwoman must have more per hour than the 
vendor of house lots or the inventor of pills. To deny 
this is to deny the very foundation of the whole 
structure. We must admit the claims of the hardest 
labor to the highest reward or we deny our own 
rights . . . and throw everything back into con- 
fusion. ... 

“Let no one move to an Equity Village till he has 
thoroughly consulted the demand for his labor at 
that place and satisfied himself individually that he 
can sustain himself individually.”2 


At fir the Warren store was a failure. No one came to 
buy things or even discuss rustic politics. Most people 
were suspicious of it and shunned it on principle. Finally, 
Josiah Warren had to persuade his brother to come to the 
store and make some purchases to convince the rest of the 
community that the enterprise was “on the level.” It was 
not long before the store became crowded with customers, 
They clamored for goods, for nowhere else could they get 
them at such a reasonable and cheap price. Thus it was 
that the equitable trading scheme of Josiah Warren be- 
came the basis of a new economy. It was co-operative 
without being coercive. 

No other store was run with such efficiency. Warren 
had a genius for organization, and it displayed itself in his 
phenomenal endeavor, Every morning he recorded what 
goods he had and urged his customers to advise him as to 
what goods they wanted. 

To begin his enterprise, Warren naturally had to have 
capital, and the ironic aspect of it all is that, an atheist at 
heart, Warren borrowed his money from a bank on a 
note which was endorsed by two solemn churchgoers. 
Both of the latter disagreed with Warren’s religious views, 
but trusted his economic integrity, Warren was the kind 
of man who inspired trust and faith. One of the main 
reasons these churchmen undertook this obligation, was 
that they believed that Warren, though not a Christian 
by faith, was practicing Christianity in life, Richard Fol- 


*Josiah Warren: Equitable Commerce, 1852, pp. 43, 44, 48, 
54, 55, 57, 82, 83. 
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ger, a Methodist, and one of Warren’s most ardent sup- 
porters, declared to his friends: 


“Well, brethren, people have been disputing for 
1800 years about what is true Christianity. Now if 
you will go down to the corner of Fifth and Elm 
Streets, you will see it in operation for the first time 


in the world.” 


Of such was the enthusiasm for Warren’s colony made! 
An even better illustration is the following: 


“One day a friend came to the store and intro- 
duced a man, . . a stranger to the storekeeper. This 
man was to be turned out of his home and his furni- 
ture seized and sold . . . in default of the payment of 
$13.00 due for rent... . From the contingent fund of 
the store Warren readily agreed to lend the money. 
At the end of a fortnight the stranger came to War- 
ren and declared, ‘I will gladly pay you any premium 
you choose to ask.’ ‘You are a stranger,’ replied the 
reformer, ‘to the principle upon which business is 
done here. I employed about five minutes in lending 
the money and shall employ about the same time in 
receiving it back, It was secured [by the friend] and 
there was no risk or loss. You have only to com- 
pensate me for my labor. If you could give me an 
equivalent in your own labor that would make it all 
right, but as you cannot do so, I will accept from | 

you instead seven cents in money.’ ”2 

So popular did Warren’s store become, he was soon able 
to publish a weekly paper, The Peaceful Revolutionist, 
and not long after he closed the Time Store, having dem- 
onstrated to his own satisfaction the practicability of its 
principle. He and his followers then set out for Ohio, 
where they founded the colony which they called Equity. 
The Tuscarawas country in Ohio, where they settled, 
proved an unhappy region; it was infected with disease, in 
particular malaria, from which some of the colonists did 
not escape. Their next stopping place they called Modern 
Times, which proved to be their final venture, 


3Bailie: op. cit., p. 19. 
*1bid., p. 20. 
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When Modern Times was founded, its members sent 
the following announcement to the New York Tribune, 
which published it on April 4, 1853: 


“A CARD—TO THE PUBLIC 


“The undersigned are citizens of Modern Times, 
Long Island, two hours ride from New York upon 
the Long Island Railroad. We take this method of 
informing our fellow citizens who are desirous of 
bettering their condition in life by escaping from 
hostile competition and obtaining and retaining for 
themselves the full results of their own labor, that an 
Oprortunity is presented at this point such as we be- 
lieve exists nowhere else. Several philanthropic gen- 
tlemen, having secured for the purpose between 700 
and 800 acres of land at the center of Long 
Island, ‘The Garden of New York,’ invited the under- 
signed and others to commence a settlement upon it. 

“The object of the settlement is to furnish an op- 
portunity to exchange labor equitably (bringing up 
the labor of women to the same prices as that of 
men, etc.) according to the plan expounded in the 
‘Science of Society,’ by Stephen Pearl Andrews, and 
‘Equitable Commerce,’ by Josiah Warren. . . . But 
no pledges are required and no understanding im- 
plied or expressed is had. with the settlers that they 
are to live upon those principles or in any given 
way. 

“The spring is now opening. . . . This domain is 
offered as no other lands upon which a town is to be 
built were ever offered; that is, without a dollar of 
profit . . . above their prime cost as wild lands, Hence 
a lot the size of an ordinary city lot such as is sold... 
from $50 to $500 is sold here to the settler at a price 
of between $1% and $2. An entire acre costs about 
$22. The limit on each settler above which he cannot 
buy is three acres. 

“There is no combination or association, but cer- 
tain co-operative advantages offered which, as above 
Stated, persons are free to accept or reject. The set- 
tlers on the ground all comfortably housed and be- 
ginning to establish various trades and branches of 
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business are about 70. It is expected they will number 
hundreds before the fall... .. 

“We have not and no one has a dollar of pecuniary 
interest in spreading this information. . . . We re- 
quest, therefore, that all editors and others who are 
interested in industrial reform assist us in making 
known the above facts. 

“RoBertT Gray, late Congregational 
Pastor, Boonton, N. J. 

“WILLIAM METCALF 

“B. F. BOWLES 

“T. C, LELAND”? 


Warren's project had early won an exponent in Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, who gave it a conspicuous place in his 
book, The Science of Society. Andrews was an erudite 
scholar, sociologist, linguist, inventor of an international 
language, Alwato, and founder of a science called Uni- 
versology. 

Modern Times was often called a socialist community, 
but it differed sharply in intent from the socialism of the 
religious utopians. Its stress was upon individuality. The 
following words, culled from Stephen Pearl Andrews’ 
book, alluded to above, are typical of this attitude: 


“Man standing then at the head of the created 
universe is consequently the most complex creature in 
existence—every individual man or woman being a 
little world in himself or herself . . . hence the in- 
dividualities of such a being are utterly immeasur- 
able and every attempt to adjust the capacities, the 
adaptations, the wants or the responsibilities of one 
human being by the capacities, the adaptations, the 
wants or the responsibilities of another human being, 
except in the very broadest generalities, is unquali- 
fiedly futile and hopeless. Hence every ecclesiastical, 
governmental or social institution which is based on 
the idea of demanding conformity or likeness in any 
thing has ever been and ever will be frustrated by the 


"In Boston a Mr. Keith organized an Equity Store, based up- 
on Warren's Cost Principle; it was most successful at first, but 
unfortunately burned down, and it was impossible thereafter to 


continue the enterprise. 
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operation of this subtile, all-pervading principle of 
Individuality. 

“When there remain positively no external restric- 
tions, there will be positively no disturbance, pro- 
vided always certain regulating principles of justice 
+ .. are accepted and enter into the public mind, 
serving as substitutes for every species of repressive 
laws’) 


Beneath, above, and beyond all this, was the principle 
of individuality which had played such a minor role in the 
other utopian colonies. “The first element of Equitable 
Comny ‘ce,” declared Josiah Warren, describing the basic 
factor involved in the organization of his colony, was 
“the study of individuality, or the practice of mentally 
discriminating, dividing, separating, dissecting persons, 
things and events according to their individual peculiari- 
ties.”2 Warren made a fetish of individuality, He exalted it 
beyond everything else in the world. No man should look 
up to any other man; every man was his own judge, his 
Cwn monitor. For that reason he hated government, even 
democratic government. “Governments,” he argued, 
“have spread wholesale destruction, famine and misery 
all over the earth where peace and security might other- 
wise have prevailed. They have shed more blood, com- 
mitted more murders, tortures and crimes in struggles 
against each other for the privilege of governing than 
Society would or could have suffered in the absence of all 
government whatever.” 

Unlike all his utopian contemporaries, he believed in 
Preserving instead of destroying competition as an eco- 
nomic principle. “While free competition,” he maintained, 
“will lead to the adoption of the Cost principle, the Cost 
Principle itself will inevitably bring about co-operation and 
mutual aid.’8 

Those were days when men believed that their “home 
was their castle” and they were willing to fight to protect 


} any Violation or invasion of it. They believed in the de- 


fense of what they called their own, however humble; the 


‘Stephen Pearl Andrews: The Science of Society, 1895, pp. 
“pp 

"Josiah Warren: Equitable Commerce, 1852, p. 15. 

"Bailie: op. cit., p. 105. 
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religious utopians never entertained such a conception. 
They believed that everything belonged to God, which 
meant to the society in which they lived, which was dedi- 
cated to the will of God; Warren would tolerate no such 
notion. God did not enter into his scheme of things. He 
wanted everything for man. 

When Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson (and we 

should not forget Benjamin Franklin) said they believed 
in the “rights of man,” what they meant was that they 
believed in a man’s right to freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence from all outside authority: church, judiciary, or 
state, They were not ideas which they had invented. They 
were part of the intellectual atmosphere of the time. The 
French Revolution of 1789 had made them popular, and 
they spread over all Europe and into the remote Ameri- 
cas, In the United States, however, they had a chance to 
fructify and multiply more than in any other nation, 
Geography favored them. The Industrial Revolution had 
not yet developed into the monstrous machine it was later 
to become. America, in those days, was still an agrarian 
nation, and it remained so until almost the end of the 
century. If a man had a farm of his own, however small, 
and a gun to protect it, he possessed independence and 
individuality. He was a man in his own right, a true 
democrat, the kind of man Thomas Paine, Thomas Jef- 
— Benjamin Franklin, and Josiah Warren might well 
extol. 
_ Warren differed from the others only in that he believed 
in the Cost Principle, and the ultimate abolition of com- 
petition. The others believed in competition, and con- 
sidered it a healthy form of enterprise. Warren believed, as 
do all anarchists, that the best way to destroy capitalism 
would be to avoid totalitarianism, which is what we have 
today in Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia, and other parts of 
Europe; he believed capitalism would destroy itself if the 
Cost Principle was put into action. 

Although Warren loved the poor far more than the 
rich, he never entertained the hatred for the latter that 
people like Marx and Lenin, Kropotkin and Malatesta did, 
His attitude was gentler if less dynamic. In a letter penned 
a year before his death, he wrote: 


“I have said repeatedly that wholesale denuncia- 
tion of ordinary business men as ‘thieves and robbers’ 
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because they live on profits is first of all untrue; be- 
cause these words, according to prevailing usage, ap- 
ply only to those who know and profess themselves 
to be thieves and robbers. It is also untrue in another 
respect. Men may live on profits of their business 
and yet not get a tenth part of an Equitable com- 
pensation for their time and trouble. It is also philo- 
sophically wrong to punish people for being what 
their birth, training and Surroundings make them, 
And this hostile attitude toward them is unnecessary, 
offensive and insulting, and tends to Tepel many of 
the best of men and to array them against us: when 
if we could get their attention long enough to be 
understood, they might gladly assist in the saving rev- 
olution required. Therefore these wild denunciations 
are unjust, suicidal, ‘absurd and ridiculous,” 

“It is absurd to ‘demand the entire abolition of 
profits’ unless you explain your ‘idea’ of what con- 
titutes profits. If you mean the gains over and above 
compensation for services (and I cannot think you 
mean anything else) you place yourself in a dilemma; 
because (where common money is taken for ser- 
vices) you never can tell how much of it constitutes 
an Equitable compensation:—and there is no yard- 
stick, no common understanding to measure by, and 
you expose yourself and the holy cause of Labor to 
Tidicule by any such announcements. 

“In the holy word Freedom we encounter the 
anxious world’s greatest problem, one which waits for 
solution in a definition acceptable to all, but the 
defects of abstract language have baffled all attempts 
to furnish one. Almost with fear and trembling I 
ventured years ago to offer one on condition that I 
should preserve my freedom to change it whenever 
‘increasing knowledge’ should show its defects; and I 

gave the ‘Sovereignty of every individual over his or 
her own Person, Time, Property and Responsibilities,’ 
and I here add Reputation.”1 

In addition to his theories, with many of which ortho- 
dox anarchists would have disagreed, Warren was a su- 
perlatively practical man. Like Napoleon, he not only 
knew how to lead, he also knew how to follow. He was 


*Quoted from Bailie: op. cit., pp. 127-129. 
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not only a general, but also a private. He knew how to 
plan a store, organize a colony, clear forests, construct 
houses, design streets, plan industries, teach, work with 
tools, create. More than that, he believed that girls and 
women had as much right to learn trades, study arts, 
become economically independent, as men, and this was a 
most progressive idea, Few of the utopian colonies shared 
it. 

Like all anarchists, Warren had unique ideas about 
marriage, though he did not put many of them into print 
or try to coerce the outside public to accept them. What- 
ever was good, in his opinion, had to come from the vol- 
untary decision of individuals. To try to force them to 
accept it was the worst of all evils. 

How timely that sounds now with totalitarianism 
spreading over the world, forcing, driving everyone to 
accept whatever the totalitarian rulers desire or demand. 
Warren would have fought them with all the power at 
his command, with no compromise, no quarter, And so it 
was with his ideas toward marriage. He was not so ex- 
treme as William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, or even 
George Sand, Engels, or Bebel. He realized that the 
marital concept needed revision. “It was evident,” he 
wrote, “that there was something frightfully wrong some- 
where; but what it was I did not see.” He became con- 
vinced, finally, contrary to the beliefs of most anarchists 
and radicals of that day, that with “the sudden and total 
abolition of all Marriage customs and habits, without re- 
placing them with some definite regulating, preserving 
thought and arrangement, our social condition would be 
worse, if possible, than it is now.” 

Stephen Pearl Andrews, in a contribution rejected by 
the New York Tribune, had expressed the sentiments of 
the colony when he wrote “our whole existing marital 
system is a house of bondage and the slaughterhouse of 
the female sex.” In fact, Andrews did more than anyone 
else to articulate Warren’s convictions on the subject, cer- 
tainly far more than Warren: 


“Mr. Greeley denounces me as favoring impurity 
and adultery. If by adultery is meant a breach of a 


Stephen Pearl Andrews: Love, Marriage, and Divorce, p, 
19. (A pamphlet.) 
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legal bond, binding a man and woman between 
whom: there are repugnance and disgust instead of 
attraction and love to live together in the marital 
embrace, then there may be some grounds for the 
charge; but if as I choose to define it, adultery means 
a sexual union induced by any other motive however 
amiable or justifiable in itself than that of mutual 
love, which by nature prompts the amative conjunc- 
tion of the sexes, materially and spiritually, then do 
I oppose and inveigh against, and then does Mr, 
Greeley defend and uphold adultery. As to purity, I 
have no idea whatever that Mr. Greeley knows, ow- 
ing to the prevailing influence of authority or legis- 
lation, what purity is. 

“Sexual purity I will say is that kind of relation 
whatever it be between the sexes which contributes 
in the highest degree to their mutual health and hap- 
piness, taking into account the remote as well as the 
immediate results, 

“It does not seem that the system in vogue by 
which the husband and father earns all the money 
and doles it out in charitable pittances to wife or 
daughters, who are kept as helpless dependents in 
ignorance of business and the responsibilities of life, 


has achieved any decided title to our exalted admira- 
tion.”1 


These doctrines were not new at the time, but they 
sounded a revolutionary challenge which will keep them 
eternally new, whenever uttered. Stephen Pearl Andrews 
in his Science of Society, and Josiah Warren in his Equi- 
table Commerce, defended this anarchist theory of society, 
which both of them considered new, and it was new 
for America. It had been advanced with variations, in the 
old world, by numerous individuals, each of whom was 
dedicated to some special phase of it: Kropotkin, Stirner, 
Malatesta, Bianqui, and many others. In our own day, in 
this country, Johann Most, Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman, and Benjamin Tucker carried on the torch 
which these earlier leaders had lighted, Although Warren 
stemmed from this tradition, he did not belong to it com- 
pletely. He shared none of the revolutionary ideas of 


Jbid., pp. 6-19. 
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Biangui, who was more of a twentieth<entury Bolshevist 
then anarchist, and was entirely out of sympathy with the 
latter's conception of how to seize power. Power was the 
lest thing Warren desired. Power was an evil, something 


capitalists and workers 2s victims of circumstance, though 
be was one of the first to admit that workers were ex- 


plomed by capitalists, wherefore the organization of his 
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Several persons, it was claimed, died because they 21- 
tempted to Eve om fantastic diets: suts, fruits, beans. 
Articles were written im various papers, condemning the 
group for such practices, and urging the abolition of the 
colony. Whea some of these late members began advo- 
cating polygamy, the storm of opposition thundered far 
and wide. Andrews himself attacked the institution of mar- 
Tiage 28 2 social evil, and spoke bluntly of the crimes 
committed in its name, one of the worst of which was 
prostitution, 2 profession that, im his opinion, grew out of 
the morabty bred by the monogamous re- 
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troversy become, a debate was waged about it in the New 
York Tribune, where Andrews defended his views, and 
Horace Greeley and Henry James attacked him with their 
characteristic superciliousness and arrogance.1 New En- 
gland could tolerate reformers, even rebels, as history has 
shown, but their recalcitrancy had to be confined to politi- 
cal and economic realms. Marriage was something dif- 
ferent; it was more sacred, even though its canons were 
even worse desecrated; no criticism of it was permissible. 

In the Modem Times community, however, marriage 
as well as every other institution was constantly subjected 
to critical scrutiny. Although it never ventured so far into 
multiple marriage as Oneida, many of its members were 
advocates of doctrines which were no less unconventional 
or challenging. Nevertheless, it never needed, any more 
than did the other utopian colonies, a jail or a police force 
to preserve law and order: it never had mayors, secre- 
taries, comptrollers, or any other bureaucrats. Dr. Thom- 
as Low Nichols, who lived in the Modern Times com- 
munity, has described it excellently: 


“Disciples came from New York and even from 
Boston. ... There were no churches, no magistrates, 
Everyone did what was right in his own eyes. The 
women wore bloomers or donned the entire male 
costume, . . . As the sovereignty of the individual 
was opposed to all artificial social or legal restraints, 
marriages were abolished and families arranged 
themselves according to the law of attraction. Those 
lived together who chose to do so, and people parted 
without giving any trouble to the courts of common 
pleas. The right of the law either to unite or separate 
was denied and free love was placed in the same 
category with all other freedom. A man might have 
one wife or ten or more if he could take upon him- 
self the proper cost or burthen, and the same free- 
dom was asserted to women.”” 


In further connection with their marital attitudes, one 
member of the community put it succinctly when he said, 


*Richmond Laurin Hawkins: Positivism in the United States, 
193%, p. 117. 
*Quoted from Hawkins: op. cit., p. 118. 
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“Folks ask no questions in regard to [marriage] among 
us. We, or at least some of us, don’t believe in life part- 
nerships when the parties can’t live happily. Every person 
here is supposed to know his or her own interest best. We 
don’t interfere; there is no eavesdropping or prying behind 
the curtain. . . . All laws tending to restrict liberty . . . are 
founded on error and should not be regarded.’’! 

Marriage, then, was a matter of individual determina- 
tion; it began and ended whenever the respective parties 
so decided. In that same connection the following excerpt 
from a newspaper clipping is distinctly revealing: 


“We are not Fourierites. We do not believe in as- 
sociation. We are not communists; we are not Mor- 
mons; we are not non-resistants. . . . We are Prot- 
estants; we are liberals. . . . We protest against all 
laws which interfere with individual rights . . . We 
believe in perfect liberty of will and action—hence 
we are liberals. We have not compacts with each 
other save the compact of individual happiness, and 
we hold that every man and every woman has a per- 
fect and inalienable right to do and perform ... as 
he or she may choose now and hereafter.”2 


Although the Warrenites never called themselves an- 
archists, all this represented a strikingly unambiguous ex- 
Pression of anarchist philosophy. It was anarchism in one 
of its purest forms. Individual rights were exalted as 
Sovereign and sacred. Individual happiness, not social hap- 
Piness, was the shibboleth of success. 


“Out of the indestructibility and inalienability of 
this Individuality grows the right to its exercise or 
the absolute sovereignty of every individual. Words 
are the principal means of our intellectual intercourse 
and they form the basis of our institutions, but . .. 
this subtle individuality sets at naught the profound- 
est thoughts and the most careful phraseology. There 
is no certainty of any written laws or rules or insti- 
tutions or verbal precepts being understood in the 
same manner by any number of persons... . To re- 


*Bailie: op. cit., pp. 61, 62. 
*7Hawkins: op. cit., p. 119. 
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quire conformity in the appreciation of sentiments or 
in the interpretation of language or uniformity of 
thought, feeling or action where there is no natural 
coincidence is a fundamental error in human legis. 
lation—a madness that would be only equalled by 
requiring all to possess the same countenance or the 
same stature. 

“After many years of patient watchfulness of the 
world’s movements and of laborious experiments, we 
see in this Individuality the germ of a future so 
magnificent, so bright and dazzling, that the eye can 
scarcely look upon it. We see that as it is both in- 
expedient and impossible to overcome this Individu- 
ality, we must conform our institutions to it! ... 
Institutions will be made for man, not man for in- 
stitutions.” 


No aspiration could be nobler than making institutions 
fit man’s character instead of compelling man to fit the 
character of institutions. The difficulty was in the applica- 
tion of this doctrine on a widespread if not universal scale, 
Unlike most utopians, and most unlike demagogues, dip- 
lomats, and politicians, Warren believed that difference of 
opinion -was a virtue instead of a vice. Note this interest- 
ing justification of his convictions: 


“It is when the voice or an instrument sounds 
different notes one after the other that we obtain 
melody; and it is only when different notes are 
sounded together that we produce harmony... . 
[The notes] never become combined. They never 
unite into one sound even in the most complicated 
nor in the most enchanting harmonious associations! 
If such were the result—if they were to lose their in- 
dividualities in association and to unite into one 
sound, all musical harmony would be unknown or be 
suddenly swept from the earth as social harmony 
has been by the violations of the individualities of 
man.” 

Warren went even further than that, and said that 
differences of opinion, which were born of the liberty to 


2Josiah Warren: op. cit., pp. 18, 19. 
*Ibid., p. 22, 
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differ, effected harmony instead of discord, “Having lib- 
erty to differ,” he said, “does not make us differ, but on 
the contrary, it is a common ground upon which all can 
meet... and is the first true step in social harmony. Giv- 
ing full latitude to every experiment (at the cost of the 
experimenters) brings everything to a test and insures a 
harmonious conclusion. Among the multitude of untried 
routes, only one of which is right, the more liberty there is 
to differ and take different routes, the sooner will all 
come to a harmonious conclusion as to the right one... 
Compulsion, even upon the right road, will never be har- 
monious.” 

In short, Warren did not exalt difference in itself; he 
exalted it because he believed that it led to an ultimate 
similarity. Agreement between people: individuals, groups, 
masses, could only be achieved by ventilating their dif- 
ferences, not by suppressing them. When you suppressed 
hem, disagreements increased instead of decreased. 
Chaos, not concert, resulted. 

Modern Times failed because it could not harness its 
energies, raise sufficient capital to expand its project, or 
acquire sufficient men to carry out its lators. It succeeded 
for a time, despite the attacks made upon it by neighbor- 
hood hoodlums and urban Puritans; later, however, under 
pressure, it decided to change its name to Brentwood in 
order to escape some of the unhappy investigations and 
verbal attacks made upon it. 

A letter, written by Edward D. Linton to A. C. Cud- 
don, an Englishman, describing the early days of the 
colony, is most informative: 


“You have been here, Sir, and I ask you consider- 
ing the natural obstacles to overcome, if you ever 
Saw greater material success attained in so short a 
time by the same number of people without capital 
and with only their hands and brains to operate with, 
under all the disadvantages of habits formed by a 
false education and training . . . and as it regards 
individual and social happiness and the entire absence 
of vice and crime, I am confident this settlement 
cannot be equalled. This is emphatically the school of 
life. It is what has been learned here infinitely more 
than what has been done that constitutes what I 
consider the great success of the settlement. 
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“But if T ever live to see the practical realization 
of the principles or not here or elsewhere, I can 
never feel sufficiently grateful to the unostentatious 
man whose remarkable and peculiar constitution of 
mind enabled him to discover the most subtle and 
sublime truths ever made known to man for his self- 
government and the regulation of his intercourse 
with his neighbor. In my own person and in my Own 
domestic affairs I have been incalculably benefitted.” 


Cuddon himself, who visited and knew Modern Times 
more intimately than some of its own colonists, describes 
one aspect of it very well: 


“Broad avenues, tree-shaded streets, pretty cot- 
tages, surrounded by strawberry-beds and well-tilled 
gardens, formed the outward appearance of Modern 
Times. The occupants were honest, industrious and 
had learned to mind their own business, while readily 
co-operating with their neighbors for mutual advan- 
tage. They were free from sectarian dissensions, 
courts of law, policemen, jails, rum shops, prostitutes 
and crime, No one acquired wealth save by his own 
industry.” 


No wonder that Moncure D. Conway said that Modern 
Times was to be reached either “by railroad or rainbow.” 
It was closer to the rainbow than to the railroad. It be- 
longed to the rainbow division of humanity, It had the 
flash and flare, the dawning glory of newness, the magic 
and promise of man rising from the swamps to the heights 
of wonder. Man there was no longer to be man as he 
had been known before; he was to be clothed in new and 
more radiant garb; women were to luxuriate in a different 
world, in attire of strange and subtle fineness. 

But all this was too beautiful to last, even as an aspira- 
tion. External as well as internal circumstances interfered. 
The economic panic and depression of 1857 undermined 
its early manufacturing enterprises, and the Civil War com- 
pleted the task of annihilation. In that connection, it is 
interesting to observe that, whereas the panic of 1857 had 


*Quoted from Bailie: op. cit., pp. 65, 66. 
*Quoted from Bailie: op. cit., p. 67. 
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discouraged utopian colonists, the panic of 1837 encour- 
aged them to venture forth and found new colonies 
wherever they could carve out convenient spots in the 
wilderness, or discover free, or cheaply purchasable, tim- 
berless land. After the Civil War, with the spread of the 
railroads, over the entire nation, and the rise in land 
values, the organization of new utopian colonies became 
extremely difficult. From that time on we enter into the 
declining phase of utopianism in the United States, 


A Transcendental Community, I: 
George Ripley’s Brook Farm 


from the Autobiography of Brook Farm, 
edited by Henry W. Sams 


Many of the people involved in communitarian experi- 
ments in the nineteenth century shared a revulsion from 
the demands and conditions of the industrial revolution, 
They often sought to pool their labor in order to create 
the leisure which seemed to them a requisite for the good 
life. Transcendentalists believed that man needed both 
leisure time and companionship (Thoreau was an excep- 
tion) in order to cultivate philosophy and the arts. Two 
transcendental communities were thus founded in the 
1840's. One was Fruitlands, eccentric even for an inten- 
tional community, and the other was Brook Farm. 

The prime mover in the founding of Brook Farm was 
George Ripley, who, like Emerson, was a former Uni- 
tarian minister who became a_ transcendentalist. The 
Farm, nine miles from the outskirts of Boston, involved 
most of the leading transcendentalists of the period, 
though some, like Emerson, only to the extent of visits 
and expressions of support. One of the residents for a 
while was Nathaniel Hawthorne, who hoped to find a 
place where he would have time to write after the day’s 
exertions but was disappointed to learn that physical ex- 
haustion brought on mental exhaustion; he left after a 
few months. 

Three years after its founding, Ripley and enough of 
the other Brook Farmers to make the change were con- 
verted to the complicated socialistic ideas of the French 
philosopher Charles Fourier. This split the community, 
which was reorganized as a “phalanx” according to 
Fourier’s teachings. It lasted thus another four years, but 
when a fire destroyed the main building there was not 
enough enthusiasm left to rebuild. 

These letters and articles were all written by residents 
of or visitors to Brook Farm, primarily during the early 
period. They offer in their entirety, as collected by Henry 
W. Sams, a fascinating and multifaceted set of firsthand 
accouits of life in an idealistic community, 
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A letter from George Ripley to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Here reprinted from O. B. Frothingham, 
George Ripley (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1882), pp. 307-312. 


Boston, November 9, 1840 


My dear sir,—Our conversation in Concord was of such a 
general nature, that I do not feel as if you were in com- 
plete possession of the idea of the Association which I 
wish to see established. As we have now a prospect of 
carrying it into effect, at an early period, I wish to submit 
the plan more distinctly to your judgment, that you may 
decide whether it is one that can have the benefit of your 
aid and coéperation. 

Our objects, as you know, are to insure a more natural 
union between intellectual and manual labor than now 
exists; to combine the thinker and the worker, as far as 
possible, in the same individual; to guarantee the highest 
mental freedom, by providing all with labor, adapted to 
their tastes and talents, and [308] securing to them the 
fruits of their industry; to do away the necessity of menial 
services, by opening the benefits of education and the 
profits of labor to all; and thus to prepare a society of 
liberal, intelligent, and cultivated persons, whose relations 
with each other would permit a more simple and whole- 
some life, than can be led amidsfthe pressure of our com- 
petitive institutions. 

To accomplish these objects, we propose to take a small 
tract of land, which, under skillful husbandry, uniting the 
garden and the farm, will be adequate to the subsistence 
of the families; and to connect with this a school or col- 
lege, in which the most complete instruction shall be 
given, from the first rudiments to the highest culture, Our 
farm would be a place for improving the race of men 
that lived on it; thought would preside over the operations 
of labor, and labor would contribute to the expansion of 
thought; we should have industry without drudgery, and 
true equality without its vulgarity. 
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An offer has been made to us of a beautiful estate, on 
very reasonable terms, on the borders of Newton, West 
Roxbury, and Dedham, I am very familiar with the prem. 
ises, having resided on them a part of last summer, and 
we might search the country in vain for anything more 
eligible. Our proposal now is for three or four families to 
take possession on the first of April next, to attend to the 
cultivation of the farm and the erection of buildings, to 
prepare for the coming of as many more in the autumn, 
and thus to commence the institution in the simplest man. 
ner, and [309] with the smallest number, with which it 
can go into operation at all, It would thus be not less than 
two or three years, before we should be joined by all who 
mean to be with us; we should not fall to pieces by our 
own weight; we should grow up slowly and strong; and 
the attractiveness of our experiment would win to us all 
whose society we should want. 

The step now to be taken at once is the procuring of 
funds for the necessary capital. According to the present 
modification of our plan, a much less sum will be required 
than that spoken of in our discussions at Concord, We 
thought then $50,000 would be needed; I find now, after 
a careful estimate, that $30,000 will purchase the estate 
and buildings for ten families, and give the required sur- 
plus for carrying on the operations for one year. 

We propose to raise this sum by a subscription to a 
joint stock company, among the friends of the institution, 
the payment of a fixed interest being guaranteed to the 
subscribers, and the subscription itself secured by the real 
estate. No man then will be in danger of losing; he will 
receive as fair an interest as he would from any 
investment, while at the same time he is contributing 
towards an institution, in which[,] while the true use of 
money is retained, its abuses are done away. The sum 
required cannot come from rich capitalists; their instinct 
would protest against such an application of their coins; it 
must be obtained from those who sympathize with our 
ideas, and who are willing to aid their realization with 
their money, if not by their personal coopera[310]tion, 
There are some of this description on whom I think we 
can rely; among ourselves we can produce perhaps $10,- 
000; the remainder must be subscribed for by those who 
wish us well, whether they mean to unite with us or not. 

I can imagine no plan which is suited to carry into 
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effect so many divine ideas as this, If wisely executed, it 
will be a light over this country and this age. If not the 
sunrise, it will be the morning star. As a practical man, 
I see clearly that we must have some such arrangement, 
or all changes less radical will be nugatory, I believe in 
the divinity of labor; I wish to “harvest my flesh and 
blood from the land;” but to do this, I must either be 
insulated and work to disadvantage, or avail myself of the 
services of hirelings, who are not of my order, and whom 
I can scarce make friends; for I must have another to 
drive the plough, which I hold. I cannot empty a cask of 
lime upon my grass alone. I wish to see a society of 
educated friends, working, thinking, and living together, 
with no strife, except that of each to contribute the most 
to the benefit of all. 

Personally, my tastes and habits would lead me in 
another direction. I have a passion for being independent 
of the world, and of every man in it. This I could do 
easily on the estate which is now offered, and which I 
could rent at a rate, that with my other resources, would 
place me in a very agreeable condition, as far as my 
personal interests were involved. I should have a city of 
God, on a small scale of my own; and please God, I should 
hope one day to [311] drive my own cart to market 
and sell greens, But I feel bound to sacrifice this private 
feeling, in the hope of a great social good. I shall be 
anxious to hear from you. Your decision will do much 
towards settling the question with me, whether the time 
has come for the fulfillment of a high hope, or whether 
the work belongs to a future generation. All omens now 
are favorable; a singular union of diverse talents is ready 
for the enterprise; everything indicates that we ought to 
arise and build; and if we let slip this occasion, the un- 
Sleeping Nemesis will deprive us of the boon we seek. 
For myself, I am sure that I can never give so much 
thought to it again; my mind must act on other objects, 
and I shall acquiesce in the course of fate, with grief 
that so fair a light is put out. A small pittance of the 
wealth which has been thrown away on ignoble objects, 
during this wild contest for political supremacy, would 
lay the cornerstone of a house, which would ere long 
become the desire of nations. 

I almost forgot to say that our friends, the “Practical 
Christians,” insist on making their “Standard,”—a written 
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document,—a prescribed test. This cuts them off. Perhaps 
we are better without them. They are good men; they 
have salt, which we needed with our spice; but we might 
have proved too liberal, too comprehensive, too much 
attached to the graces of culture, to suit their ideas. In. 
stead of them, we have the offer of ten or twelve “Practical 
Men,” from Mr. S. G. May, who himself is deeply inter. 
ested in the proposal, and would like one day to [312] 
share in its concerns. Pray write me with as much frank. 
ness as I have used towards you, and believe me ever 
your friend and faithful servant, 
GEoRGE RIPLEY 


P.S. I ought to add, that in the present stage of the 
enterprise no proposal is considered as binding. We wish 
only to know what can probably be relied on, provided 
always, that no pledge will be accepted until the articles 
of association are agreed on by all parties. 

I recollect you said that if you were sure of compeers 
of the right stamp you might embark yourself in the 
adventure: as to this, let me suggest the inquiry, whether 
our Association should not be composed of various classes 
of men? If we have friends whom we love and who love 
us, I think we should be content to join with others, with 
whom our personal sympathy is not strong, but whose 
general ideas coincide with ours, and whose gifts and 
abilities would make their services important. For instance, 
I should like to have a good washerwoman in my parish 
admitted into the plot. She is certainly not a Minerva or a 
Venus; but we might educate her two children to wisdom 
and varied accomplishments, who otherwise will be 
doomed to drudge through life. The same is true of some 
farmers and mechanics, whom we should like with us. 
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Letter from R. W. Emerson, Concord, December 
15, 1840, to George Ripley, here reprinted—with- 
out editorial indications of Emerson’s revisions— 
from The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited 
by Ralph L. Rusk (New York: Columbia, 1939), 
Il, 368-371. 


My Dear Sir, 

It is quite time I made an answer to your proposition 
that I should join you in your new enterprise. The design 
appears to [369] me so noble & humane, proceeding, as 
I plainly see, from a manly & expanding heart & mind 
that it makes me & all men its friends & debtors. It be- 
comes a matter of conscience to entertain it friendly & to 
examine what it has for us, 

I have decided not to join it & yet very slowly & I may 
almost say penitentially. I am greatly relieved by learning 
that your coadjutors are now so many that you will no 
longer ascribe that importance to the defection of in- 
dividuals which you hinted in your letter to me .. . might 
-.. attach to mine. 

The ground of my decision is almost purely personal 
to myself, I have some remains of skepticism in regard 
to the general practicability of the plan, but these have not 
much weighed with me. That which determines me is the 
conviction that the Community is not good for me, Whilst 
I see it may hold out many inducements for others it has 
little to offer me which with resolution I cannot procure 
for myself. It seems to me that it would not be worth my 
while to make the difficult exchange of my property in 
Concord for a share in the new Household, I am in many 
Tespects suitably placed . . . in an agreeable neighborhood, 
in a town which I have many reasons to love & which 
has respected my freedom so far that I may presume it 
will indulge me farther if I need it. Here I have friends 
& kindred. Here I have builded & planted: & here I have 
greater facilities to prosecute such practical enterprizes as 
I may cherish, than I could probably find by any re- 
moval. I cannot accuse my townsmen or my social posi- 
tion of my domestic grievances:—only my own sloth & 
conformity, It seems to me a circuitous & operose way of 
relieving myself of any irksome circumstances, to put on 
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your community the task of my emancipation which | 
ought to take on myself. [370] 

The principal particulars in which I wish to mend my 
domestic life are in acquiring habits of regular manual 
labor, and in ameliorating or abolishing in my house the 
condition of hired menial service. I should like to Come 
one step nearer to nature than this usage permits. But 
surely I need not sell my house & remove my family to 
Newton in order to make the experiment of labor & self 
help. I am already in the act of trying some domestic & 
social experiments which my present position favors. And 
I think that my present position has even greater ad- 
vantages than yours would offer me for testing my im- 
provements in those small private parties into which men 
are all set off already throughout the world. 

. .—But I own I almost shrink from making any 
statement of my objections to our ways of living because J 
see how slowly I shall mend them. My own health & 
habits & those of my wife & my mother are not of that 
robustness which should give any pledge of enterprize & 
ability in reform. And whenever I am engaged in literary 
composition I find myself not inclined to insist with heat 
on new methods. Yet I think that all I shall solidly do, I 
must do alone. I do not think I should gain anything—I 
who have little skill to converse with people—by a plan of 
so many parts and which I comprehend so slowly & 
imperfectly as the proposed Association. 

If the community is not good for me neither am I good 
for it. I do not look on myself as a valuable member to 
any community which is not either very large or very 
small & select. I fear that yours would not find me as 
profitable & pleasant an associate as I should wish to be 
and as so important a project seems imperatively to re- 
quire in all its constituents. Moreover I am so ignorant & 
uncertain in my improvements that I would fain hide my 
attempts & failures in solitude where they shall perplex 
none or very few beside myself. The result of our secretest 
improvements will certainly have as much renown as shall 
be due to them. 

In regard to the plan as far as it respects the formation 
of a School or College, I have more hesitation, inasmuch 
as... a concentration of scholars in one place seems to 
me to have certain great advantages. Perhaps as the school 
emerges to more distinct consideration out of the Farm, I 
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shall yet find it attractive. And yet I am very apt to 
relapse into the same skepticism as to modes & arrange- 
ments, the same magnify[37l]ing of the men—the men 
alone, According to your ability & mine, you & I do now 
keep school for all comers, & the energy of our thought & 
will measures our influence. In the community we shall 
utter not a word more—not a word less. 

Whilst I refuse to be an active member of your com- 
pany I must yet declare that of all the . . . philanthropic 
projects of which I have heard yours is the most pleasing 
to me and if it is prosecuted in the same spirit in which 
it is begun, I shall regard it with lively sympathy & with a 
sort of gratitude. 

Yours affectionately 
R W EMERSON 
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Letter from Nathaniel Hawthorne to Sophia Pea- 
body, here reprinted from a true copy of the 
holograph letter now at the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. The true copy, made by 
Professor Randall Stewart of Vanderbilt University 
and Professor Norman Pearson of Yale University, 
appears here through their generosity—Professor 
Pearson supplied it for use in advance of his forth- 
coming edition of Hawthorne’s letters—and by 
permission of the Huntington Library. 


Brook Farm, Aug. 12th, 1841. 

Dearest Unutterably, Mrs. Ripley is going to Boston this 
morning, to Miss Slade’s wedding; so I sit down to write 
a word to thee, not knowing whither to direct it. My 
heart searches for thee, but wanders about vaguely, and 
Is strangely dissatisfied. Where art thou? I fear that thou 
didst spend yesterday in the unmitigated east-wind of the 
Sea-coast. Perhaps thou art shivering, at this moment, and 
yearning for the warmth of thy husband’s breast. 

Dearest, I would that I were with thee, It seems as if 
all evil things had more power over thee, when I am 
away. Then thou art exposed to noxious winds, and to 
pestilence, and to deathlike weariness; and, moreover, 
nobody knows how to take care of thee but thy husband. 
Everybody else thinks it of importance that thou shouldst 
paint and sculpture; but it would be no trouble to me, 
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if thou shouldst never touch clay or canvass again. It 
is not what thou dost, but what thou art, that I concern 
myself about. And if thy mighty works are to be wrought 
only by the anguish of thy head, and weariness of thy 
frame, and sinking of thy heart, then do I never desire 
to see another. And this should be the feeling of all thy 
friends. Especially ought it to be thine, for thy husband’s 
sake. 

Belovedest, I am very well, and not at all weary; for 
yesterday’s rain gave us a holyday; and moreover the 
labors of the farm are not so pressing as they have been, 
And—joyful thought!—in a little more than a fortnight, 
thy husband will free from his bondage—free to think of 
his Dove—free to enjoy Nature—free to think and feel! I 
do think that a greater weight will then be removed from 
me, than when Christian’s burthen fell off at the foot of 
the cross. Even my Custom House experience was not 
such a thraldom and weariness; my mind and heart were 
freer. Oh, belovedest, labor is the curse of this world, and 
nobody can meddle with it, without becoming proportion- 
ably brutified. Dost thou think it a praiseworthy matter, 
that I spent five golden months in providing food for cows 
and horses? Dearest, it is not so. Thank God, my soul 
is not utterly buried under a dungheap. I shall yet rescue 
it, somewhat defiled, to be sure, but not utterly unsuscep- 
tible of purification. 

Farewell now, truest wife. It is time this letter were 
sealed. Love me; for I love thee infinitely, and pray for 
thee, and rejoice in thee, and am troubled for thee—for I 
know not where thou art, nor how thou dost, 

Wilt thou accept a thousand kisses? 


THINE OWNEST. 
Miss Sophia A. Peabody, 
Care of Mr. Daniel Newhall, 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Charles Lane, “Brook Farm,” The Dial, IV 
(January, 1844), 351-357. The text used here is 
that of a reprinting of The Dial for the Rowfant 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 1901-1902, 


Brook FarRM 


Wherever we recognize the principle of progress, our sym- 
pathies and affections are engaged. However small may be 
the innovation, however limited the effort towards the 
attainment of pure good, that effort is worthy of our best 
encouragement and succor. The Institution at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, though sufficiently extensive in re- 
spect to number of persons, perhaps is not to be con- 
sidered an experiment of large intent. Its aims are mod- 
erate; too humble indeed to satisfy the extreme demands 
of the age; yet, for that reason probably, the effort is more 
valuable, as likely to exhibit a larger share of actual 
success, 

Though familiarly designated a “Community,” it is only 
so in the process of eating in commons; a practice at 
least, as antiquated, as the collegiate halls of old England, 
where it still continues without producing, as far as we can 
learn, any of the Spartan virtues, A residence at Brook 
Farm does not involve either a community of money, 
of opinions, or of sympathy. The motives which bring 
individuals there, may be as various as their numbers, 
In fact, the present residents are divisible into three dis- 
tinct classes; and if the majority in numbers were con- 
sidered, it is possible that a vote in favor of self-sacrifice 
for the common good would not be very strongly carried. 
The leading portion of the adult inmates, they whose 
presence imparts the greatest peculiarity and the fraternal 
tone to the household, believe that an improved state of 
existence would be developed in association, and are there- 
fore anxious to promote it. Another class consists of those 
who join with the view of bettering their condition, by 
being exempted from some portion of worldly strife, The 
third portion, comprises those who have their own de- 
velopment or education, for their principal object. Prac- 
tically, too, the institution manifests a threefold improve- 
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ment over the world at large, corresponding to these three 
motives. In consequence of the first, the companionship, 
the personal intercourse, the social bearing are of a 
marked, and very superior character. [352] There may 
possibly, to some minds, long accustomed to other modes, 
appear a want of homeness, and of the private fireside; 
but all observers must acknowledge a brotherly and soft- 
ening condition, highly conducive to the permanent, and 
pleasant growth of all the better human qualities, If the life 
is not of a deeply religious cast, it is at least not inferior 
to that which is exemplified elsewhere; and there is the 
advantage of an entire absence of assumption and pre- 
tence. The moral atmosphere so far is pure; and there is 
found a strong desire to walk ever on the mountain tops 
of life; though taste, rather than piety, is the aspect pre- 
sented to the eye. 

In the second class of motives, we have enumerated, 
there is a strong tendency to an important improvement 
in meeting the terrestrial necessities of humanity. The 
banishment of servitude, the renouncement of hireling la- 
bor, and the elevation of all unavoidable work to its 
true station, are problems whose solution seems to be 
charged upon association; for the dissociate systems have 
in vain sought remedies for this unfavorable portion of 
human condition. It is impossible to introduce into sepa- 
rate families even one half of the economies, which the 
present state of science furnishes to man. In that particular, 
it is probable that even the feudal system is superior to the 
civic: for its combinations permit many domestic arrange- 
ments of an economic character, which are impracticable 
in small households. In order to economize labor, and dig- 
nify the laborer, it is absolutely necessary that men should 
cease to work in the present isolate competitive mode, 
and adopt that of cooperative union or association. 
It is as false and as ruinous to call any man “master” 
in secular business, as it is in theological opinions, Those 
persons, therefore, who congregate for the purpose, as it 
is called, of bettering their outward relations, on principles 
so high and universal as we have endeavored to describe, 
are not engaged in a petty design, bounded by their own 
selfish or temporary improvement. Every one who is here 
found giving up the usual chances of individual aggrandize- 
ment, may not be thus influenced; but whether it be so or 
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not, the outward demonstration will probably be equally 
certain. 

In education, Brook Farm appears to present greater 
mental freedom than most otber institutions, The tuition 
[353] being more heart-rendered, is in its effects more 
heart-stirring. The younger pupils as well as the more 
advanced students are held, mostly if not wholly, by the 
power of love. In this particular, Brook farm is a much 
improved model for the oft-praised schools of New En- 
gland. It is time that the imitative and book-learned sys- 
tems of the latter should be superseded or liberalized by 
some plan, better calculated to excite originality of 
thought, and the native energies of the mind. The deeper, 
kindly sympathies of the heart, too, should not be for- 
gotten; but the germination of these must be despaired of 
under a rigid hireling system. Hence, Brook farm, with its 
spontaneous teachers, presents the unusual and cheering 
condition of a really “free school.” 

By watchful and diligent economy, there can be no 
doubt that a community would attain greater pecuniary 
‘ 1cecess, than is within the hope of honest individuals 
working separately. But Brook Farm is not a Community, 
and in the variety of motives with which persons associate 
there, a double diligence, and a watchfulness perhaps too 
costly, will be needful to preserve financial prosperity. 
While, however, this security is an essential element in 
success, riches would, on the other hand, be as fatal as 
poverty, to the true progress of such an institution. Even 
in the case of those foundations which have assumed a 
religious character, all history proves the fatality of wealth. 
The just and happy mean between riches and poverty is, 
indeed, more likely to be attained when, as in this in- 
stance, all thought of acquiring great wealth in a brief 
time, is necessarily abandoned, as a condition of member- 
ship. On the other hand, the presence of many persons, 
who congregate merely for the attainment of some in- 
dividual end, must weigh heavily and unfairly upon those 
whose hearts are really expanded to universal results, As 
a whole, even the initiative powers of Brook Farm have, 
as is found almost everywhere, the design of a life much 
too objective, too much derived from objects in the ex- 
terior world. The subjective life, that in which the soul 
finds the living source and the true communion within 
itself, is not sufficiently prevalent to impart to the es- 
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tablishment the permanent and sedate character it should 
enjoy. Undeniably, many devoted individuals are there; 
several who have as generously [354] as wisely _Te- 
linquished what are considered great social and pecuniary 
advantages; and by throwing their skill and energies into 
a course of the most ordinary labors, at once prove their 
disinterestedness and lay the foundation of industrial 
nobility. 

An assemblage of persons, not brought together by the 
principles of community, will necessarily be subject to 
many of the inconveniences of ordinary life, as well as to 
burdens peculiar to such a condition. Now Brook Farm 
is at present such an institution. It is not a community: 
it is not truly an association: it is merely an aggregation 
of persons, and lacks that oneness of spirit, which is 
probably needful to make it of deep and lasting value to 
mankind. It seems, even after three years’ continuance, 
uncertain, whether it is to be resolved more into an edu- 
cational, or an industrial institution, or into one combined 
of both. Placed so near a large city, and in a populous 
neighborhood, the original liability for land, &c., was so 
large, as still to leave a considerable burden of debt. This 
state of things seems fairly to entitle the establishment to 
re-draw from the old world in fees for education, or in 
the sale of produce, sufficient to pay the annual interest 
of such liabilities. Hence the necessity for a more intimate 
intercourse with the trading world, and a deeper involve- 
ment in money affairs than would have attended a more 
retired effort of the like kind. To enter into the corrupting 
modes of the world, with the view of diminishing or 
destroying them, is a delusive hope. It will, notwithstand- 
ing, be a labor of no little worth, to induce improve- 
ments in the two grand departments of industry and ed- 
ucation. We say improvement, as distinct from progress; 
for with any association short of community, we do not 
see how it is possible for an institution to stand so high 
above the present world, as to conduct its affairs on 
principles entirely different from those which now in- 
fluence men in general. 

There are other considerations also suggested by a 
glance at Brook Farm, which are worthy the attention of 
the many minds now attracted by the deeply interesting 
subject of human association, We are gratified by ob- 
serving several external improvements during the past 
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year; such as a larger and a more convenient dining 
room, a labor-saving cooking apparatus, a purer diet, a 
more orderly [355] and quiet attendance at the refections, 
superior arrangements for industry, and generally an in- 
creased seriousness in respect to the value of the example, 
which those who are there assembled may constitute to 
their fellow beings. 

Of about seventy persons now assembled there, about 
thirty are children sent thither for education; some adult 
persons also place themselves there chiefly for mental as- 
sistance; and in the society there are only four married 
couples. With such materials it is almost certain that the 
sensitive and vital points of communication cannot well be 
tested. A joint-stock company, working with some of its 
own members and with others as agents, cannot bring 
to issue the great question, whether the existence of 
the marital family is compatible with that of the universal 
family, which the term “Community” signifies. This is now 
the grand problem. By mothers it has ever been felt to be 
so. The maternal instinct, as hitherto educated, has de- 
clared itself so strongly in favor of the separate fire-side, 
that association, which appears so beautiful to the young 
and unattached soul, has yet accomplished little progress 
in the affections of that important section of the human 
race—the mothers. With fathers, the feeling in favor of 
the separate family is certainly less strong; but there is an 
undefinable tie, a sort of magnetic rapport, an invisible, 
inseverable, umbilical chord [sic] between the mother and 
child, which in most cases circumscribes her desires and 
ambition to her own immediate family. All the accepted 
adages and wise saws of society, all the precepts of 
morality, all the sanctions of theology, have for ages been 
employed to confirm this feeling. This is the chief corner 
stone of present society; and to this maternal instinct have, 
till very lately, our most heartfelt appeals been made for 
the progress of the human race, by means of a deeper 
and more vital education. Pestalozzi and his most en- 
lightened disciples are distinguished by this sentiment. And 
are we all at once to abandon, to deny, to destroy this 
supposed stronghold of virtue? Is it questioned wheth- 
er the family arrangement of mankind is to be pre- 
served? Is it discovered that the sanctuary, till now 
deemed the holiest on earth, is to be invaded by inter- 
meddling skepticism, and its altars sacrilegiously destroyed 
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by the rude hands of innovating progress? Here “social 
science” must be brought to issue. [356] The question 
of association and of marriage are one. If, as we have 
been popularly led to believe, the individual or separate 
family is in the true order of Providence, then the associ- 
ative life is a false effort. If the associative life is true, 
then is the separate family a false arrangement. By the 
maternal feeling, it appears to be decided that the co- 
existence of both is incompatible, is impossible. So also 
say some religious sects. Social science ventures to assert 
their harmony. This is the grand problem now remaining 
to be solved, for at least, the enlightening, if not for the 
vital elevation of humanity. That the affections can be 
divided or bent with equal ardor on two objects, sO Op- 
posed as universal and individual love, may at least be 
rationally doubted. History has not yet exhibited such 
phenomena in an associate body, and scarcely perhaps in 
any individual. The monasteries and convents, which have 
existed in all ages, have been maintained solely by the 
annihilation of that peculiar affection on which the sep- 
arate family is based. The Shaker families, in which the 
two sexes are not entirely dissociated, can yet only main- 
tain their union by forbidding and preventing the growth 
of personal affection other than that of a spiritual char- 
acter. And this in fact is not personal in the sense of 
individual, but ever a manifestation of universal affection. 
Spite of the speculations of hopeful bachelors and aesthet- 
ic spinsters, there is somewhat in the marriage bond 
which is found to counteract the universal nature of the 
affections, to a degree tending at least to make the 
considerate pause, before they assert that, by any social 
arrangements whatever, the two can be blended into one 
harmony. The general condition of married persons at 
this time is some evidence of the existence of such a doubt 
in their minds. Were they as convinced as the unmarried 
of the beauty and truth of associate life, the demonstration 
would be now presented, But might it not be enforced 
that the two family ideas really neutralize each other? 
Is it not quite certain that the human heart cannot be 
set in two places; that man cannot worship at two altars? 
It is only the determination to do what parents con- 
sider the best for themselves and their families, which 
renders the o’er populous world such a wilderness of 
seifhood as it is. Destroy this feeling, they say, and you 
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prohibit every motive to exertion. Much [357] truth is 
there in this affirmation. For to them, no other motive 
remains, nor indeed to any one else, save that of the 
universal good, which does not permit the building up of 
supposed self-good, and therefore, forecloses all possibility 
of an individual family. 

These observations, of course, equally apply to all the 
associative attempts, now attracting so much public atten- 
tion; and perhaps most especially to such as have more 
of Fourier’s designs than are observable at Brook Farm. 
The slight allusion in all the writers of the “Phalansterian” 
class, to the subject of marriage, is rather remarkable. 
They are acute and eloquent in deploring Woman’s op- 
pressed and degraded position in past and present times, but 
are almost silent as to the future. In the meanwhile, it is 
gratifying to observe the successes which in some depart- 
ments attend every effort, and that Brook Farm is likely 
to become comparatively eminent in the highly important 
and praise-worthy attempts, to render labor of the hands 
more dignified and noble, and mental education more free 
and loveful. 


Cr. 
no. 127 


From Arthur Sumner, “A Boy’s Recollections of 
Brook Farm,” New England Magazine, X, New 
Series (March-August, 1894), 309-313. 


Let it be understood, at the outset, that I know very little 
about the origin or general scope of the famous Brook 
Farm enterprise. I only present my own life there, so far 
~as I can recall it, I was about sixteen years old at the 
time. The impressions of my year at Brook Farm remain 
perfectly distinct in my mind, after a lapse of fifty years. 
But a great deal passed before me which I took little 
interest in, at the time; and so it would be unsafe for me to 
say much about the purpose which drew the people to- 
gether. I know that when I first went there they re- 
pudiated the name of Fourierites; nor was it, at any time 
of my sojourn, a genuine socialist community. The elders 
formed an association, to which they contributed their 
labor, and their money, if they had any. But the principle 
income of the society or, as it was called, the Com- 
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munity, was derived from the boarders, who were not 
regular members of the association. There were Many 
boarders; and most of them were young people, who re- 
ceived instruction from the members, though there was no 
regular school. I was one of the scholars; and very little 
did I learn, That was my own fault, I have never re- 
gretted my idleness. I was too busy in the fields and by 
the river to study. Plenty of time for that afterwards. 

We Brook-Farmers were exceedingly happy people, and 
perfectly satisfied with our little isolated circle. We always 
spoke of the outer world of “civilization” (a term of con- 
tempt) as.“outside barbarians.” But by and by the “bar- 
barians” [310] began to encroach. Towards the close of 
my year, Fourierism came to be discussed by the members. 
Meetings were heid in the long dining-room of The Hive. 
We boys took very little interest in these proceedings; but 
we understood that the theories of Fourier were to be 
adopted. To what extent they were I did not know at the 
time, nor do I know now. Soon after this agitation began, 
some very unpleasant people appeared upon the scene. 
They seemed to us boys to be discontented mechanics. 
They soon fell into a group by themselves. After dinner 
they would collect together in the great barn, and 
grumble; and when the others passed through, the mal- 
contents eyed them with suspicion, and muttered, “Aristo- 
crats!” all because they knew themselves to be less cul- 
tivated and well-bred. Yet there was the kindest feeling 
of brotherhood among the members; and it did not need 
that a man should be a scholar or a gentleman to be 
received and absorbed. 

I remember one sour-looking apostle, with scowling 
brows, whose whole talk was hate. He kept a glass shop 
in Boston, and but for this circumstance would have 
thrown stones at all the world; but he made a good living 
out of that established order which made him swear so. 

About this time a famous Socialist, Albert Brisbane, 
used to visit the Community, and harangue the people, yet 
not in a way to secure the constant attendance of the 
youngsters. A story was told of him. He and others were 
lying out in the grass in the moonlight. “What a beautiful 
world! What a heavenly moon!” said one. “Miserable 
world! Damned bad moon!” was poor Brisbane’s reply. 

The outcome of this fermentation was the building of a 
huge framehouse, called the Phalanstery, which, being 
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burned down before it was quite put up, the Community 
fell flat and soon dispersed. There was not much capital, 
and very little business sense; and the soil was poor, 
though the landscape was beautiful. 

This famous experiment, since known almost the world 
over, had a life of seven years. There were a hundred 
people present during my time; but I cannot remember 
more than three married couples, though there were 
several betrothals which afterwards led to marriage. 

I don’t believe anybody was ever hurt by being at 
Brook Farm. The life was pure, the company choice. 
There was a great deal of hard work, and plenty of fun,— 
music, dancing, reading, skating, moonlight walks, and 
some flirting in pairs. After the dispersal, the people went 
back to the world, and most of them prospered. 

Mr. George Ripley was the head man. His sunny, beam- 
ing face, cheerful kindness, and elastic step are not to be 
forgotten. Yet he could look stern. I remember we had 
some tableaux vivants. He stood for a Suliote chief at 
bay, with his daughters clinging around him. The thing was 
taken from an annual. Mr. Ripley came in hastily from 
work, and made no change in his clothes, though he did 
take off his spectacles. He took a fine, heroic pose, and 
with a leopard-skin thrown over his breast, he and his 
Greek daughters looked fully equal to the occasion. It is 
perfectly certain that he would have faced a real danger 
with equal composure. 

Mr. Ripley favored our going to church; so they used to 
rig up a two-horse hay wagon, of a Sunday morning, and 
ride over to Theodore Parker’s meeting-house in West Rox- 
bury, a pretty village two miles away. I think I went 
once. This was in the earlier part of Parker’s ministry, 
before he had become obnoxious to “true believers.” 
Many years after this ancient history, I used to visit a 
young lady in West Roxbury—a farmer’s daughter—who 
told me that Mr. Parker had always been greatly inter- 
ested in the young people of the village, and had thrown 
open his library and his study and himself to all the girls 
and boys who would come to see him. There were also 
several families of cultivated people, The effect was 
marked. As in Concord, there grew up a circle of studious, 
thoughtful, refined young people, reading books not com- 
monly read in small towns by farmers and others of the 
working people. 
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The Rev. William Henry Channing, nephew of the fa. 
mous Dr. Channing, came out several Sundays to preach to 
us at the Pilgrim House; so our religious wants [311] 
were not neglected. Yet the grown people were free. 
thinkers. All that I remember of Mr. Channing is that his 
sermons were beautiful, and that he stood at the end of 
the parlor, with a high, white forehead in striking contrast 
with a sun-browned face. 

Not all the people of the present day, who read the 
New York Sun, are aware that Mr. Charles A. Dana was 
a member of the Brook Farm Community, and the com- 
panion of those unworldly philosophers. He was Mr. Rip- 
ley’s right-hand man, and between them there was a most 
affectionate and jovial friendship. I call to mind Dana’s 
vigorous stride, hearty laugh, and belted blouse. Like the 
rest, he taught and worked and sang, and then worked 
again. He was the bass in a choir which sang Kyrie 
Eleison, night and day. It seemed to me they sang it 
rather too often; but I might have been mistaken. 

I cannot forbear to speak of a young man who was at 
Brook Farm during the early part of my time. He would 
not recognize the description of himself, could he see it; 
but all the old Brook-Farmers would. His name and work 
are known wherever Americans are found, He was a 
comely youth of eighteen, and when I first saw him he was 
chopping fagots with a billhook behind the Erie all alone. 
His face and manners, his singing, and his general tone 
made him very ‘attractive to women, and I think equally 
so to men. I know one boy who was almost as well 
pleased with him as any girl would be. I am what is left 
of that boy; and the young man was George William 
Curtis. I speak of his early years, because of the contrast 
between the guitar-playing, serenading, moonlight young 
fellow and the earnest reformer he soon grew to be. 

Mr. John Dwight used to come in from his toil in the 
hot sun at noon, to give me a lesson on the piano; and 
after faithfully doing that job, he would lie down on the 
lounge and go to sleep, while I played to him, What a 
piece of nonsense it was, to have a man like that hoeing 
corn and stiffening his eloquent fingers! But the idea was 
(1 think) that all kinds of labor must be made equally 
honorable, and that the poet, painter and philosopher 
must take their turn at the plough or in the ditch, Mr. 
Dwight had a quite feminine sweetness and delicacy of 
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nature. I suppose only the non-musical need be told that 
he was afterwards the editor of Dwight’s Journal of 
Music. Boston has only lately mourned his death. 

To me this year of my youthful life stands out single 
and conspicuous. Simply as a happy memory, it is in- 
estimable. I learned little or nothing from books, and 
only worked occasionally in the fields, just to amuse my- 
self.~But the regular members worked in the house, or out 
of doors, at general farm work, domestic duties, and in 
giving lessons to the pupils. The ladies used to go around 
from house to house, to do the chamber work in the 
morning; and in rainy weather they were sometimes 
escorted by us boys, who held our umbrellas over them. 
The washing and ironing were done at the Pilgrim House, 
by another “group.” There it was that I first learned to 
iron towels. I think there were only two paid women 
servants, and they worked in the kitchen. The waiters at 
the table were selected from the regular members, under 
the direction of Mr. Dana as head waiter. They were 
skilful, assiduous and very gay... . 

I remember a fancy-dress picnic in the woods, which 
might have furnished Mr, Hawthorne his scene in the 
“Blithedale Romance.” The big dog and the Indian chief 
were there, and Silas Foster, but no Zenobia. I am glad 
to say that there [312] was never at Brook.Farm any- 
body remotely resembling Zenobia; because if there had 
been, Hawthorne would never have presented that superb 
creature. I am often asked this question, so I make the 
answer. The Indian chief of our picuic was a young 
fellow,—George Wells,—a hero among us boys, tall, 
Straight and handsome, with long, fair curls hanging down 
his shoulders (the fashion at the Farm). He was bright, 
kind and strong, and could do everything that a boy 
Ought to-do, and better than any of us. He afterwards 
became distinguished in the Massachusetts Legislature, in 
the ante-bellum days, where he contended successfully 
with the veteran Caleb Cushing about the stirring issues 
of that day, Wells was killed in Virginia, while colonel of 
the Thirty-fourth Massachusetts and commander of a 
brigade. I do not remember Silas Foster's name; but | 
recall his beautiful smile and white teeth, Across half a 
century, this plain, sun-browned farmer, who spoke little, 
but had a kind voice and pleasant ways, stands before me 
so clearly that I could paint his portrait. I do not say 
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that Hawthorne had him in mind; but he was our head 
farmer, just as Silas Foster was in the “Romance.” . . . 

Margaret Fuller spent three days with us at Brook 
Farm in my year, and I had the honor of sitting alone 
with her in the library of the Erie for one hour. She was 
quite unconscious of my presence, though I sat near her, 
and could not take my eyes off her face. I had no idea 
why I did so look at her, but I did. Associated with Miss 
Fuller in my memory, because he shared her tragic fate, 
was Horace, youngest brother of Charles Sumner. Hor- 
ace was living at the Farm when I first came there. 

We had a great deal of company,—curious tourists 
from abroad, artistic people, and socialists. It became 
necessary to charge a moderate price for their accom- 
modation. The houses were, first, The Hive, largest and 
oldest. It was an old farmhouse, standing near the quiet 
country road, the land sloping down in front to a pretty 
brook which ran through the farm to join the river. 
Close by was a magnificent elm. The Hive contained the 
kitchen and dining-room, and thither flocked the whole 
Community, summoned three times a day by a bugle horn, 
which set the black dog a-howling. The other houses 
were about a quarter of a mile away, and a few hundred 
yards from each other. One of them was built by Mr. 
Morton of Plymouth, and was called the Pilgrim House. 
Mr. Morton was the father of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
who was at one time a member. She was a pretty girl. 
Near by was a brown house called The Cottage. The 
first time I slept at the Farm I was put into a room in this 
house, and, the night being cool, I got up and laid a light 
table upside down on the bedspread as a blanket. I do 
not recommend the expedient, but I slept well that night. 
Next to The Cottage was The Erie, a square, frail house, 
standing on some high terraces, and looking over a wide 
prospect of meadow and hill. Back of it, within a few 
rods, a pine forest stretched away, I don’t know how far. 

Many years afterwards I went to view the old scenes, 
and found the Second Massachusetts Regiment encamped 
on the grounds, and ready to go to the front. The Erie 
had gone,—nothing left but the cellar, in the middle of 
which stood a tall pine-tree. But this was not my first 
return. Once I rode out from Boston on horseback, and 
found, attached to the Pilgrim House, the scene of so 
many merry dances, a great yard, surrounded by a high, 
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open fence, which corralled a pack of screaming urchins 
belonging to the Roxbury poorhouse. [313] As I rode 
by they ran along the fence after me, with such remarks 
as naturally suggest themselves to persons of their condi- 
tion. I went on, and came to a high knoll in sight of the 
river, crowned with a clump of ash-trees. I was looking 
for the grave of the old cook, whom I shall call Hannah. 
She was lame and suffered much pain, and was therefore 
cross; but I remember she sometimes spoke pleasantly to 
me, and I have pleasant memories of her. Indeed, she had 
a perfect right to be cross; she was quite alone in the 
world. Hannah died while I was there, and was buried on 
this lonely, breezy knoll. Her grave had been protected by 
a fence of two rails, and shaded by the beautiful summer 
trees; but I could not now find her grave, nor any vestige 
of it. 

I must tell who “we boys” were. During my year there 
were not many. There were two Spanish boys from 
Manila, who had been consigned by their father to a 
Boston merchant, to be sent to school; so they were kept 
at Brook Farm for several years. They learned very little; 
but that was just as well, for one was dull, and the other 
was a leper, and died at sea on his voyage homeward, 
There might have been a dozen more boys. For a little 
there was a crowd of Cuban boys,—most unpleasant fel- 
lows, haughty, jealous, quarrelsome and suspicious. There 
was one, however, Ramon Lacuna, who had none of 
these traits. The other boys and girls came mostly from 
Boston and its neighborhood. A tall, fair-haired stripling 
from Virginia was my crony. If young Booth is yet 
alive, and should see this, it may interest him to know that 
remember him perfectly and can see his blue eyes to- 

ay. 

Lucas, the Spanish leper, had a broad, good-humored 
face, was an exquisite waltzer. Poor fellow, he grew worse 
before the Community broke up; and his father, a Manila 
lawyer, abandoned him, stopped the supplies, and cast him 
off! But the Boston merchant took care of him, and finally 
put him on board a ship bound to Manila. He died and 
was buried at sea. 

A queer character was a man named John Cheever. He 
came over to this country as valet to an English baronet, 
who spent a day at Brook Farm and died suddenly the 
day after. What John’s means of subsistence were I do 
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not know; but long after I left, I was told that he 
wandered away and was never heard of again. He had 
droll, quaint ways of talking; and though treated on terms 
of perfect equality, being a general favorite, he never 
abandoned the deferential, formal manner of a well- 
trained English servant. He wrote to me after I left; and 
you would have thought he was addressing a duke. I wish 
I had that letter. I kept it until five years ago; and the old 
yellow leaves, with the queer style and formal speech, 
were the only relic I had of Brook Farm. 

It is often asked, “Why has no one written a complete 
history of this queer little Community, giving its bearings 
and results upon the social problems, and describing the 
extent to which Fourierism was adopted?” Perhaps the 
reason is that it never had any result, except upon the 
individual lives of those who dwelt there. And perhaps 
the best way to give an idea of Brook Farm is to simply 
sketch what one saw and did there. It was a beautiful 
idyllic life which we led, with plenty of work and play 
and transcendentalism; and it gave place to the Roxbury 
poorhouse. 


— 


A Transcendental Community, II: 
Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands 


from Escape to Utopia, by Everett Webber 


It is perhaps possible that one may be idealistic and 
realistic at the same time, but there is no proof of it in the 
life of Bronson Alcott. No one was more committed to 
the ideals of transcendentalism than he, or less concerned 
with the necessities of life. However, he was a charming 
fellow, and his friends, including Emerson, generously 
contributed to his support, his wife frequently worked, and 
later in his life one of his daughters wrote Little Women. 
- Alcott did undertake some projects which involved re- 
muneration, though that consideration was probably sec- 
ondary. He put his educational ideas into practice with 
his Temple School, but that closed amidst scandal when 
it was learned that he discussed (among other things, of 
course) sex with his students. He also conducted “con- 
versations” which people paid to attend, though not very 
many and not for very long. ; 

Alcott belongs in this collection because one of his 
projects was a new community, which he called the “New 
Eden” and which was officially known as “Fruitlands” out 
of deference to the mainstay of the diet there. His partner 
in this venture was an English admirer of his named 
Charles Lane. Brook Farm was not idealistic enough for 
them; their own community was as innocent and, alas, as 
temporary as the old Eden. It started in 1843 and was 
abandoned in 1844, Animals were neither eaten nor made 
to work, and the men of Fruitlands often followed their 
example. One by one, and Alcott not the last, the mem- 
bers abandoned Fruitlands, and Bronson Alcott, who had 
probably the most perfect vision of the good life of any 
of his compatriots, continued to live it in the only place 
possible: his mind. At least Alcott made his ideals intrude 
on reality and not, as most of us do, the other way around. 

Here, from a somewhat cynical account of nineteenth- 
century communal experiments, is Everett Webber’s story 
of “Fruitlands—Alcott’s New Eden.” 
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CHAPTER 12 


FRUITLANDS—ALCOTT'S 
NEW EDEN 


THE LITTLE WOMEN WERE OLDER THAN 
THE GROWN-UP CHILDREN 


“Are there no beasts of burden here?” a prospective new 
member of “Fruitlands” asked, watching some of the men 
spading up a piece of plow ground. 

“Only one woman,” grimly answered Mrs. Alcott, the 
mother of the “little women,” as she dried sweat from 
her face and turned to the fireplace where a meal for 
the philosophers was cooking. Soon they would be in to 
eat and then to relax and with high-flown talk to “make 
a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Mrs. Alcott's heart was not in the communitarian ex- 
periment in which she was involved—and indeed she 
thought her husband, always impractical, had at last gone 
insane. Thoreau called him “the great expecter,” and 
Carlyle mockingly dubbed him “A venerable Don Quixote. 
All bent on saving the world by a return to acorns and 
the golden age.” 

Bronson Alcott was indeed burning with Transcenden- 
tal enthusiasm, but he had only scorn for the endless 
picnic, as he called it, of Brook Farm. A man less sin- 
cere than he might have welcomed the opportunity to 
take the starveling Alcotts to the Farm, for while he was 
considered by Emerson one of the great minds of the 
age, he was so inept that he could not support his family. 
By quarreling with the parents of his pupils, he destroyed 
the new-method schools he established, but he was an 
incurable optimist so that when the cupboard was bare 
he sat blithely back, knowing matters would somehow 
right themselves. 

Which was to say, Emerson would come to the rescue 
or Mrs. Alcott would scrounge from relatives or make 
some other embarrassing shift to pull the family through. 
In 1842, at loose ends, Alcott was ill with desire to ac- 
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cept an invitation of English educators who were using 
his methods to visit them, but he had no money. Emerson 
treated him to the trip—Alcott went alone—and he was 
made much of. A school which had been named for him 
met his most extravagant hopes. Tots of from three years 
up, as he advocated, were hauled from bed in the small 
hours, given cold baths, regaled with breakfasts of pulse 
and that finest of beverages, cold water, and then put to 
their music, physical exercise, and books, 

Charles Lane, of the English group, returned to Amer- 
ica with him, bringing a thousand volumes which Alcott 
declared to be the finest collection in the States on 
mystical, metaphysical, and theosophical subjects. Further, 
he and Lane were going to establish a commune along 
new principles. With the pair was Lane’s stripling son, 
William. 

The Lanes were a great trial to Mrs. Alcott as long- 
staying guests, for food and money were scarce in her 
household. Louisa—then turned ten—later satirized Lane 
as Timon Lion in Transcendental Wild Oats, but others 
declared it was Alcott and not Lane who assumed the 
role of dictator of the “Con-Sociate Family” at the “New 
Eden” which was formally called Fruitlands because fruit 
was to be the chief item of diet. 

Both men poured out a spate of optimism concerning 
their plans, making speeches and writing letters to the 
Papers and collaring prospective members, Emerson dis- 
appointed them greatly in refusing to join a project which 
he felt was “without feet or hands.” Lane finally found a 
location fourteen miles out from Concord near the Shaker 
village on Shadrach Ireland’s old site. There was a dilap- 
idated farmhouse with a hundred or so acres, a few 
cankered apple trees, and a bit of woodland. Sum- 
mer was at hand, the season far gone, and no crops had 
been planted by the owner. The price was twenty-seven 
hundred dollars. Lane had only two-thirds of that sum 
and he refused, in a burst of practicality, to mortgage the 
place for the remainder. Rather, he bought the land for 
his eighteen hundred with the proviso that the house be 
lent him for a year after which he must pay the re- 
mainder or allow the owner to move the building away. 

A tenet of morality at the New Eden was that animals 
should not be required to work for man. However, in 
the pinch of time the son William Lane and a man named 
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Christy took a pony out to start things. The twelve-year- 
old Anna Alcott wrote in her journal early in June: 


I walked part of the way from Concord to Har- 
vard. I felt sad at the thought of leaving but Father 
and Mother and my dear sisters were going with me, 
and that would make me happy anywhere, I think, 
We arrived at our new home late in the afternoon, 
Our first load of furniture had come before us. We 
found William, Christy, and Wood Abraham all here, 
Mother was well pleased with the house. There is no 
beauty in the house itself, but to look out on three 
sides, you can see mountains, hills, woods, and in 
some places the Still River may be seen through the 
trees. At some distance are the Shaker Villages. On 
the whole, I like the house very well. After eating 
our supper we fixed our beds and went early to bed. 
Having no time to put up the bedsteads, we slept on 
the floor which made my back lame. Friday and 
Saturday in working and arranging the house in order. 
To-day in the morning I cleared the table and washed 
the dishes, being washing day. I washed with Mother 
and got dinner. In the afternoon I sewed and read. 
I did not do much this evening, for I went to bed 
when I had finished the dishes. The men have been 
planting to-day corn, and cutting wood and fixing 
round about the house out of doors. 


Wednesday, 11 

I began my school to-day. We commenced by 
singing, “When the day with rosy light.” It seemed so 
pleasant to sing with my sisters. After singing I wrote 
my journal and the girls wrote in their books. They 
then studied arithmetic lesson. I then gave them re- 
cess, after which they spelt, read and Louisa recited 
geography. At eleven the school was dismissed. In 
the afternoon I sewed for my dolly and took care of 
Abba, then all went to walk in the woods, It was 
quiet and beautiful there and I felt a calmness in my- 
self. . . . I made some oak leaf wreaths, one for 
father and one for mother, and stuck flowers in 
them. They looked very pretty indeed. Then we re- 
turned from our walk and prepared for supper, In the 
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evening I sang with Christy, William, mother, and 
sisters. 


Mrs. Alcott may have liked the house, but she neither 
then nor later gave lip service to the project which so 
carried her husband away: if the world desired an ex- 
ample of the simple and abstemious life, so far as she was 
concerned it might have considered the life of the Alcotts 
up to then. But even a more rigorous regimen than she 
was accustomed to was soon established—beginning on 
the first morning, in fact. 

They were up from their pallets at daylight. The men 
trooped off to the brook for cold baths, while Mrs. Alcott 
and the girls obediently took similar ones indoors. Then 
she hastened to prepare a meatless, greaseless, eggless, 
milkless, butterless breakfast: they had cornmeal mush 
and cold water. 

For at Fruitlands there were innumerable taboos. Mo- 
lasses, cane sugar, coffee, and tea were forbidden, the 
beverages because they were considered unhealthful, the 
sweets because slave labor would have gone into their 
production. Similarly, cotton garments must give way to 
linen when the current ones should_be worn out, since 
Negro chattels had sweated to produce the cotton. Wool 
would not do because its use was to rob the sheep of 
his God-given covering—apparertly no consideration was 
given the great comfort of the sheep in having the fleece 
sheared in summer—while for silk a worm must die, 
Linen was the answer, the crushing miseries of Irish peas- 
ants who produced fiax for absentee landlords apparently 
being of a different order from those of the sheep, the 
ca and the undoubtedly more comfortable black 
slave. 

All animal food was forbidden. Eggs? To eat the germ 
of life was “Feejee cannibalism.” One’s brother, the chick, 
had a right to be sat upon and hatched. Milk? The calf 
had a vested right in the milk—and, anyway, for the 
human hand to take it was to prostitute the cow’s maternal 
instinct. Meat? A repulsive food, it now occurred to Bron- 
son Alcott, one that blunted the human qualities, making 
an animal of man, and requiring the murder of the crea- 
ture. Animal manure on the fields? Similarly repulsive, it 
transmitted terrible qualities, not to mention diseases, to 
man who ate the grain therefrom. 
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As for shoes, it were best, really, to walk in bare con, 
tact with the earth, but concession might be made for 
shoes composed of wood or fabric. Some magic, non. 
animal product would surely be discovered soon which 
would make durable and comfortable footgear. Mean. 
while, the Con-Sociate Family would regretfully wear out 
the leather shoes brought with them. . 

Such precepts were impressed upon the girls, whom the 
adults took turns in teaching. Anna was required to write 
& composition on flesh-eating. She copied it into her 
journal: 


Composition 


Life was given to the animals not to be destroyed 
by men, but to make them happy, .and that they 
might enjoy life. But men are not satisfied with slay- 
ing the innocent creatures, but they eat them and so 
make their bodies of flesh meat. O how many happy 
lives have been destroyed and how many loving fami- 
lies [of animals] have been separated to please an 
unclean appetite of men! Why were the fruits, berries 
and vegetables given us if it was intended that we 
should eat fiesh? I am sure it was not. We enjoy the 
beautiful sights and thoughts God has given us in 
peace. Why not let them do the same? We have 
souls to feel and think with, and as they have not 
the same power of thinking, they should be allowed 
to live in peace and not made to labour so hard and 
be beaten so much. Then to eat them! eat what has 
had life and feeling to make the body of the innocent 
animals! Jf treated kindly, they would be kind and 
tame and love men, but as they now are abused and 
cruelly treated they do not feel the feeling of “love” 
towards men. Besides flesh is not clean food, and 
when there is beautiful juicy fruits who can be a 
flesh-eater? 


One may wonder how much of the new philosophy was 
by now the precocious, tender-hearted child’s, and how 
much of it was put down to please her teacher who at the 
moment was Christy. 


In the course of a few months there were to be seven- 
teen persons at Fruitlands, living on the diet of grain, 
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nuts, fruit, and potatoes—the latter not favored by all 
since they grew beneath the ground instead of in the 
sunlight—but with old members falling away after brief 
trials, there were never seventeen at one time. 

It was just as well, in Mrs. Alcott’s view: all the arriv- 
als but two, a Miss Ford and a Miss Page, were men, and 
Miss Page spent her time writing poetry since she did not 
particularly like to cook, wash, and do housework, It was 
she who asked if there were no beasts of burden in the 
New Eden. 

Her departure followed a visit to a neighboring farm- 
stead where, unaware that one of the Alcott children 
who had gone with her was noticing, she ate a morsel of 
fish. When the philosophers heard of this they took Miss 
Page thunderously to task. 

“But I only ate a bite of the tail!” she excused herself, 

“The entire fish had to suffer and die that you might 
eat its tail!’ Lane cried, and the weeping lady packed her 
trunk. 

As for Miss Ford, she taught music, and Louisa did 
not like her. She doubled in other subjects, too, including 
physiology, of which Louisa reported: ““Miss Ford told us 
about the bones in our bodies and how they get out of 
order. I must be careful of mine, I climb and jump and 
Tun so much.” 

The horse at first sent out had been let go. The Fruit- 
landers not only wanted no animais laboring for them but 
they wanted no manure even accidentally on their fields. 
Still, in a spirit of fair mindedness, they took some from 
the barn to spread, decided it was a disgusting business, 
and declared they would use God’s way which they said 
was to turn under green cover crops to enrich the soil. 
Moreover, they had observed that at Brook Farm, and on 
the average farmstead, vast amounts of human energy 
were consumed in laboring for animals which theoretically 
were kept for the benefit of the owners, 

Accordingly, the Con-Sociate Family tried “spade cul- 
ture,” which indeed was a two-continent fad of the day. 
Mockers contended that the Fruitlanders planted berry 
vines and fruit trees under the impression that these 
would bear the same year, They were not that far from 
reality and besides they had an experienced farmer among 
them, Joseph Palmer, already famous, or notorious, de- 
pending on the view, as “the martyr of the beard.” 
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After a few days of spade culture the philosophery 
hands were so swollen they could grasp neither the handjg, 
of their spades by day nor of their pens by night, as Lane 
mentioned in a letter to Thoreau whom he was attempting 
with delicate flattery to cajole into joining the commune— 
an attempt which came to nothing. The spaders decideg 
that until the ground was looser they perhaps had better 
have some plowing done. Palmer hastened to his home. 
stead of No Town near Fitchburg, almost twenty miles 
away, to fetch oxen and implements. 

The oxen turned out to be one ox and one cow he had 
broken to work together. The big man declared he could 
not work on the Fruitlands diet, and it was winked at 
when he prostituted the cow’s maternal instinct and con. 
sumed the product, foaming and warm, in the privacy of 
the barn. Still later, several teams were hired for rush work 
in turning under the green crops for manure. 

Alcott might give in to a bit of light animal labor but 
he was uncompromising in his principles of human 
asceticism which he had so suddenly adopted. To Lane, 
who had ied rather a monk’s life in England, this as- 

ceticism still seemed “luxurious in the highest degree.” 
Nevertheless, on account of it several prospective Con- 
Sociates left the New Eden almost as soon as they ar- 
rived, though they had been warned of the rough diet, 
cold baths, and “spade culture” in advance. Too, they 
found Bronson Alcott standoffish, cold, and self-centered, 
and quite possibly, some alleged, with too good an opin- 
ion of his physical handsomeness. However, he seems to 
have been quite amiable in later years when he came down 
from his pedestal to bask in Louisa’s fame and learned to 
lecture on the subject his audience loved—his “little wom- 
en.” 

“Diogenes and his tub” were Alcott’s ideal, declared 
the man who was to become Father Hecker and found the 
Paulist Fathers. Hecker, about twenty, had tried Brook 
Farm but there was too much pleasuring and laxity 
there to suit him. He suffered internal conflict at the 
Farm to the extent that he paced the woods, weeping and 
“wringing his hands,” Then Thoreau visited him and the 
two left together—in order to ascertain, someone de- 
clared, the absolute minimum of food on which a person 
might live. 

Really, Hecker and a girl had fallen in love but he 
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feared he had insurmountable scruples, which he charac- 
terized as religious, against marriage. His journal, in which 
a “her” has been unavailingly traced over to change it to 
“him,” is proof that he was really trying to ascertain, 
when he came to Fruitlands, if he could give the girl up. 
He soon found the New Eden not stern enough for his 
tastes, although it surpassed Brook Farm in that respect. 

He loved the fine talk which was always deliberately 
indulged in just after breakfast (“This morning there was 
held a conversation on the Highest Aim. .. .”) but the 
Family did not “awaken in me that sense of their high 
superiority which would keep me here to be bettered.” 
Urged to speak out, he said that Alcott was too secretive 
and self-centered to be a successful leader, and that any- 
way he was too much burdened with a family to function 
in that capacity. Besides, there was no fruit here and 
fruit had been advertised as the diet. Further, there was 
too much of a tendency toward “literature and writing” 
for the ultimate prosperity of the commune. So saying, 
Hecker left. 

Another “character” was Samuel Bower who lived on 
-aw beans and raw grain which he pounded up to simplify 
mastication. He believed the fullest human realization re- 
quized nudity, but there was a certain amount of objection 
to this even by the Family, so that he compromised by 
going forth at night to tramp about naked. Sometimes he 
went so far as to journey out sy day in a sort of toga 
and before the countryside became aware of his identity 
the constabulary was several times called forth to cope 
with “a wandering lunatic.” 

As the summer wore on, the men found leisure to 
assist Mrs. Alcott with some of the heavier tasks. They 
were elated when the first crop—species now unknown— 
grew heavy enough to be turned under. They seem to 
have given no thought to saving it to eat or to trade for 
food. Some of their more inspired idiocies must surely 
have been committed behind Palmer’s back, for he had a 
family at No Town whom he occasionally had to see about. 

There was more excellent conversation in the evenings. 
The men had refused Mrs. Alcott the use of her lamp be- 
cause a whale would have had to suffer to feed the flame. 
They bought bayberry wax, but something went wrong 
with the candlemaking, or perhaps the candles were used 
up and the purse empty. Quietly, on a no-lamp, no- 
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mending basis, Mrs. Alcott lighted her wick and it wag 
noticeable as time went on that the philosophers foung 
more and more excuse to draw to her corner instead of 
sweltering by the remains of the supper fire at the 
chimneyplace to write their letters. After all, they said, a 
woman was a woman and must be indulged a little, just 
as Abram Wood, a most faithful Fruitlander, must be 
called Wood Abram since he felt the turning about of his 
name the best way to express the New Learning. 

But it was the bearded Joe Palmer who was the copper. 
lined, ring-tailed old original of the crew. It chanced that 
his farm was on a bit of land which was included in no 
township—hence the name No Town which he had given 
it. In a day of smooth chins he had let his whiskers grow 
into a great mass which made him an object of curiosity 
and for some reason of raillery and scorn, When he 
married, his harassers declared the marriage was not legal 
because banns had not been posted. But it was counted 
legal when he proved he had posted notice on a tree in 
his “home township” of No Town, which was to say in his 
front yard. 

When he went into nearby Fitchburg, urchins mocked 
him. Even a minister asked why he wanted to go around 
looking like the Devil. “Don’t you have your per- 
sonages mixed?” Palmer asked. “I have seen no represen- 
tation of the Devil with a beard—but Jesus Christ had 
one.” The nonplused preacher subsided; years later when 
beards came into style he grew one of his own. Meeting 
him, Palmer stroked the preacher’s beard and murmured, 
“Knoweth that thy redeemer liveth?” meaning himself as 
a protagonist of not “scraping the face and neck from 
fifty-two to three hundred sixty-five times a year.” 

But he almost hadn’t been living. Four men had 
attacked him one day, throwing him down to shave him. 
He struck out with a pocketknife, cutting them about the 
legs. They fied. Palmer, beard intact, was fined ten dollars 
for “unprovoked assault.” Refusing to pay he was thrown 
into prison—not, however, as a culprit, but as a debtor. 
For upwards of a year he remained there, sometimes en- 
during semi-starvation, though able to pay for food which 
the jailer refused to bring him. When he asked for water 
it was as likely as not to be thrown upon him so that all 
he had was what he could sop up from the floor with his 
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bread which was otherwise so hard as to be inedible. Part 
of the time he was refused coal, and the amounts for 
which he paid were always woefully skimpy when 
brought. For months he was in solitary confinement. 

Much of this was in an effort to make him pay up and 
get out. He was even told he would be released if he 
would declare himself unable to pay the sum. Stubbornly 
he refused. Finally the authorities and his wife brought 
word that the fine had been forgiven and that he might 
leave. He declared he was not there of his own will and 
would not leave of his own will. The jailer procured help 
and Palmer was carried bodily out and placed upon the 
sidewalk. 

There is difference of opinion as to how he came to be 
at Fruitlands. Certainly he was interested in its theories of 
personal. freedom, but whether he joined as a member or 
was hired as a farmer is unclear, At any rate, he was 
never paid any wages. His wife and grown children were 
too busy or too shrewd to join the project. 

Emerson visited Fruitlands soon after its founding. He 
concealed whatever he may have felt at the loose, drawer- 
like breeches and linen tunic-coats affected as the official 
costume—Mrs. Alcott dissenting—and declared that all 
looked fine and rosy “in May.” But, he said, let us see how 
things look in December. 

December was coming all too quickly. Not that the 
philosophers realized it. Mrs. Alcott feared for her hus- 
band’s mind for she saw him working, eating, living in a 
way to which he was not accustomed and in a manner, 
some of the time, as if he really did not know what he 
was doing. 

But there were pleasant moments—picnics, jaunts to 
view the Shaker way of life, shower baths for the girls 
who stood behind a curtain while Alcott dribbled pitchers 
of water over the top. Mrs. Alcott and Anna wrote letters 
and poems to each other. Anna recounted in her journal: 


This was Lizzie’s birthday. I arose before five 
o’clock and went with mother, William, and Louisa 
to the woods where we fixed a little pine tree in the 
ground and hung all the presents on it, I then made a 
wreath for all of us of oak leaves. After breakfast we 
all, except Abraham, marched to the wood, Mr. Lane 
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took his fiddle with him and we sang first. Th, 
father read a parable, and . . . asked me what flowe, 
I should give Lizzie on her birthday. I said a rog, 
the emblem of Love and Purity. Father also chose , 
rose. Louisa said a Lily-of-the-Valley, or innocence 
—Mother said she should give her a forget-me-no;, 
or remembrance. Christy said the trailing Arbutus 
the emblem of perseverance. Mr. Lane gave her ; 
piece of moss, or humility. Abba gave her a Wake. 
robin. I do not know what that means. We then sang 
Lizzie looked at her presents and seemed much 
pleased. Mother gave her a silk thread balloon, I 
fan, Louisa a pin-cushion, William a book, Abba a 
little pitcher. ... 


Lane taught the children composition and fractions, 
and had them compose “vegetarian wafers.” In Louisa’s 
diary are some samples in which his own strong hand 
seems evident: 


Vegetable diet Pluck your body 
and sweet repose. from the orchard; 
Animal food and do not snatch it 
nightmare. from the shamble. 
Without flesh diet Snuff is no less snuff 
there could be no though accepted from 
blood-shedding war. a gold box. 

Apollo eats no 


flesh and has no 
beard; his voice is 
melody itself. 


A month after Elizabeth’s birthday, membership had 
so dwindled that Mrs. Alcott and the girls were helping 
in the field, and spirits were so low on Abba’s birthday 
that Anna writes “we did not do anything to celebrate 
except that I put some presents into her stocking last 
night and she found them there this morning.” 

The house was so empty that Anna prepared a room 
which she was to have happily to herself—but soon, as 
adversity threatened to divide the children among relatives 
on “visits” that they might have enough to eat, she and 
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Louisa again slept together for mutual comfort. This is 
learned from Louisa’s journal, for in midsummer the 
diary of the older, more perceptive Anna breaks off— 
literally: things had descended to a point so painful to 
Bronson Alcott that he tore out the latter part of her 
account of them. It was to be twenty years before he 
could bear to speak of the experiences at Fruitlands, once 
he had washed his hands of the venture. 

But Louisa’s journal remains intact: “September 1st. 
—I rose at five and had my bath,” the ten-year-old 
writes. “I love cold water! Then we had our singing- 
lesson with Mr. Lane. After breakfast I washed dishes, 
and ran on the hill till nine and had some thoughts.” _~ 

Later, Mr. Lane read a story about a rich girl and a 
poor girl: 

“I liked it very much, and I shall be kind to poor 
people.” And, “Father asked us what was God’s no- 
blest work. Anna said men, but I said babies. Men 
are often bad; babies never are.” “We had bread and 
fruit for dinner. . . , I get to sleep saying poetry,—I 
know a great deal.” 


Thursday, 14th.—Mr. Parker Pillsbury came, and 
we talked about the poor slaves. . . . I ran in the 
wind and played be a horse. . . . In the evening they 
talked about travelling. I thought about Father going 
to England, and said this piece of poetry I found in 
Byron’s poems ;— 


When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell; 

Not a sigh or faltered accent 
Told my bosom’s struggling swell. 


It rained when I went to bed and made a pretty 
noise on the roof. 


Sunday, 24th.—Father and Mr. Lane have gone 
to N. H. to preach. . . . Anna and I got supper. 
In the eve I read “Vicar of Wakefield.” I was cross 
to-day, and I cried when I went to bed. I made 
good resolutions, and felt better in my heart. If I 
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only kept all I make, I should be the best girl in 
the world. But I don’t, and so am very bad. 


And two weeks later: “I wish I was rich, I was good, 
and we were all a happy family this day.” 


Morality had been pounded into the child—but the 
men, going away on junkets, blithely boarded trains and 
ferries without money and when asked for fare calmly 
stated that they could not pay but would “give a con- 
versation”—an informal lecture—to the passengers in re- 
turn for passage. 

Conductors argued futilely that this would be of no 
benefit to the company. There was really little choice, 
however, but to bear with the men, in their odd garments, 
as insane, or to throw them off or have them arrested 
at the first stop. Apparently without exception the re- 
signed officials gave them free passage. The promised talks 
were made. A reporter declared those of Lane and Alcott 
“incomprehensible.” 

It chanced that the lemming-like migratory fever struck 
all the men of Fruitlands at once so that only Mrs. Al- 
cott, the children, and Lane’s ailing son William were 
left at New Eden. By further chance there was a crop of 
barley that the experts had not plowed under. They had 
even got it cut and Mrs, Alcott and the girls had helped 
rake it. 

As weather signs increased she watched the road in in- 
creasing anxiety for the grown-up male children’s return, 
The larder was low. The garden stuff was almost gone. 
Some corn had been harvested but the only thing which 
might see the Family through the winter was the barley. 

Definite indications of rain appeared, and by great labor 
Mrs. Alcott and the children and the sick William Lane got 
some of the crop into shelter. Lane and Alcott returned 
somewhat discouraged at having brought no converts to 
share the impending winter famine. Bower, the raw-bean 
eater, drifted in, packed his toga, and departed, miffed 
that no one would journey with him to a climate where 
people might go naked. Wood Abram looked over the 
little pile of unthrashed barley and left, his name still 
hind-side to. The weary Mrs. Alcott somehow raised funds 
—probably they were sent her by relatives for the purpose 
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—and she and the third daughter, Elizabeth, went to 
Boston to visit their kin. Recorded Louisa: 


I shall be very lonely without dear little Betty, and 
no one will be as good to me as Mother. I read in 
Plutarch. I made a verse about sunset: — 


Softly doth the sun descend 
To his couch behind the hill, 
Then, oh, then, I love to sit 
On mossy banks beside the rill. 


Anna thought it was very fine; but I didn’t like it 
very well. 


Anna, too, composed verse: 


I never cast a flower away 

The gift of one who cared for me 
A little flower—a faded flower 
But it was done reluctantly. 


TI never looked a last adieu 

To things familiar but my heart 
Shrank with a feeling almost pain 
Even from their lifelessness. 


I never spoke the word farewell 

But with an utterance faint and broken 
A heart with yearning for the time 
When it should never more be spoken. 


This from a child who “sewed for my dolly, and in the 
evening ... played.” 

Mrs. Alcott returned and someone provided money for 
Anna to have a short sojourn with relatives. Finally even 
the die-hard Joe Palmer gave up. He took his cow and ox 
and went back to No Town, believing no less than ever, 
though, in the stated principles of the New Eden. 

By then there were sharp differences, recriminations, 
even, between Alcott and Lane. The latter was ready to 
dissolve the enterprise. Alcott had alienated too many 
members with his lofty manner, the Englishman intimated, 
Besides, “there was not enough self-discipline around here.” 
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Frankly, he added, he had about decided it Was the 
Shakers across the river who had the correct idea. : 

Toward the last of November Alcott conferred with hig 
family: “Father asked us if we saw any reason for us to 
separate.” That is, to part from the Lanes and break up 
the experiment. Louisa adds, “Mother wanted to, she is so 
tired. I like it, but not the school part or Mr. L.” 

“The school part” may refer to a brief attendance of 
the Alcott children at the village school in Still River, 
They did go there some, oddities in their brown linen 
bloomer outfits, each with an apple and a slice of brown 
bread for lunch. Other children felt sorry for them and 
fed them. 

Finally the December Emerson had feared was literally 
upon the land. Lane took his son and went over the 
river and up the hill and joined the Shakers, or at least 
made arrangements for membership. Leaving his son with 
them, he went to Boston, pausing at Fruitlands to tell the 
Alcotts he intended selling the farm. They must not cut 
any more wood, he said, as there were but fourteen acres 
of it and he would need the tract to please a buyer. This 
small-hearted ukase smells of a final, sharp exchange of 
words. 

Alcott considered the snug quarters and full bins of 
Ann Lee’s disciples, and he considered his own principles. 
He called a family council to decide if they should not 
all become Shakers. Mrs. Alcott put her foot down with 
flat finality. She had been through a nerve-wracking sum- 
mer and fall that her husband might reform the world. 
She had no Shaker leanings and she said so. Meekly, 
Alcott dropped the matter and took private stock of the 
situation from other angles. And Louisa wrote: 


December 10th.—I did my lessons and walked in 
the afternoon. Father read to us in dear “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Mr. L. was in Boston and we were glad. 
In the evening father and mother and Anna and I 
had a long talk. I was very unhappy, and we all 
cried. Anna and I cried in bed, and I prayed God to 
keep us all together. 


In the eyes of his acquaintances, most of whom had 
always misunderstood him, Alcott knew that he was a 
fool, a ridiculous and dreaming failure, One day he went 
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to bed and while winter howled gave himself up to the 
business of dying. He would neither drink nor touch the 
food his despairing family put beside him. They wept. 
There were prayers. The girls begged him to live for them 
and their mother. He turned to the wall and refused to 
answer. He wished only to expire. 

This fit of depression and self-dramatization continued 
several days. Then in the middle of a night it came to 
him that his family needed him. He would live for them! 
He would take care of them! He fell upon the sustenance 
at hand in the darkness. Next morning his grieving family 
found him in high spirits. They helped him downstairs. 
There were a few withered, wormy apples, and a bit of 
bread remained from the last of the barley, Scraps of 
wood had been gathered for the hearth. 

Mrs. Alcott had already sold most of the furniture for 
subsistence. As soon as Bronson had his feet under him 
that day, the rejoicing family loaded what was left upon 
a sied. Mrs. Alcott had rented rooms from a family down 
the valley, promise of help having come from her brother 
who had aided her before. A job of woodcutting was to 
be given Mr. Alcott, a proposition which he faced with his 
usual childlike blitheness as the family drew the sled to the 
new home. 

It turned out that after all he was not made for wood- 
cutting. Mrs. Alcott found sewing to do, however—as at a 
later time Louisa was to work as a domestic, washing and 
scrubbing to keep the family in a pittance of money. Soon 
Emerson and others banded together to give Alcott a leg 
bs and once more the family was on the way back to 
own. 

It also turned out that Lane decided his own future 
was not with the Shakers. It was not that he didn’t care 
for celibacy, for he was a confirmed ascetic. The trouble 
was that the Shakers wanted him to do physical work and 
he was a philosopher who felt he could give his best to the 
world in a rarefied existence of “being, not doing.” Actual- 
ly, these prosperous Shakers worked but little in com- 
parison to the spade-culturist Fruitlanders. Lane probably 
was rationalizing in the reason he gave for backing away 
from them after his period of thought. 

He took a trip to No Town and persuaded Palmer to 
return to Fruitlands. After all, spring was coming and 
without Alcott to gum the works the New Eden might 
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yet succeed. The pair drew up an elaborate prospectus for 
a new commune—with the stipulation that every Member 
must contribute some cash. The penniless Lane wanted 
Palmer to hurry and contribute some, but Palmer was 
wary. No one else came forward to join. Lane abruptly 
journeyed to Emerson’s house and made some sort of 
arrangement about the land title, of which Emerson was 
trustee. Then he sold Fruitlands to Palmer, apparently on 
credit, and went to England. : 

Presently he discovered that he was not quite as ascetic 
as he had supposed. He married a schoolteacher, and 
busied himself writing to Palmer for money which doubt- 
less was for overdue payments on the farm. Later, he im- 
plored Palmer’s son to pay his father’s debt. 

At the end of his life, Lane wrote a bitter letter to a 
friend and, either from settled conviction or in momen- 
tary depression, damned himself as a dreaming nincom- 
poop and wondered what his existence had come to and 
what he had proved. Pretty much of what he had stood 
for, he said, had been off the track. : 

As for Fruitlands, Palmer lived on there, conducting 
what he called his private commune. His wife was there to 
help him rock on the porch in the evenings and watch the 
growth of the mulberry trees the philosophers had planted 
and to listen for the trains coming down the track of the 
railroad which had been run through the farm soon after 
the debacle. 

The rest of the membership changed so rapidly, except 
for a few regulars who sponged off Palmer for years, that 
for two decades the neighbors called Fruitlands the 
tramps’ colony. A kettle of beans or some potatoes were 
always ready for drifter or respectable visitor. Palmer 
somehow found satisfaction in this. He knew he was being 
victimized by some of the moving army of men “on the 
way to take a job.” He hoped, however, that here and 
there he was giving some worthy person the nudge needed 
at the moment to save him from despair. 

Finally the Palmers died. The old house stood deserted. 
No one else cared to live there and be a friend to man. 
The buildings were falling down when, moved to pity by 
its history, a romantic and poetic-minded friend of Mrs. 
Alcott bought Fruitlands. She restored the house—which 
is still preserved by an association—and tracked down the 
bits of furniture which were there in community days and 
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-bought them back again. The Dial, at Brook Farm, h 
fortunately printed the catalogue of the thousand volumes 
fetched from England, and these too were largely re- 
stored so that in the end the place became a monument 
to the hazy, golden dreams of the philosophers. 
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Thoreau: The Man and His Work 


from an essay on Thoreau 
by James Russell Lowell 


Everyone is familiar, or ought to be, with Walden, and q 
great mary people have been inspired by that account of 
a sort of one-man community. Indeed, so compelling is 
Thoreau’s status today among people seeking to live the 
good life that any criticism of him seems a heresy. You 
may measure the extent of your identification with 
Thoreau by your reaction to this 1865 review by the poet 
and critic James Russell Lowell, 


| 


I have just been renewing my recollection of Mr. Thoreau’s 
writings, and have read through his six volumes in the 
order of their production. I shall try to give an adequate 
report of their impression upon me both as critic and as 
mere reader. He seems to me to have been a man with so 
high a conceit of himself that he accepted without ques- 
tioning, and insisted on our accepting, his defects and 
weaknesses of character as virtues and powers peculiar to 
himself. Was he indolent, he finds none of the activities 
which attract or employ the rest of mankind worthy of 
him. Was he wanting in the qualities that make success, it is 
success that is contemptible, and not himself that lacks 
persistency and purpose. Was he poor, money was an un- 
mixed evil. Did his life seem a selfish one, he condemns 
doing good as one of the weakest of superstitions. To be of 
use was with him the most killing bait of the wily tempter 
Uselessness. He had no faculty of generalization from out- 
side of himself, or at least no experience which would 
supply the material of such, and he makes his own whim 
the law, his own range the horizon of the universe. He 
condemns a world, the hollowness of whose satisfactions 
he had never had the means of testing, and we recognize 
Apemantus behind the mask of Timon. He had little active 
imagination; of the receptive he had much. His apprecia- 
tion is of the Highest quality; his critical power, from want 
of continuity of mind, very limited and inadequate. He 
somewhere cites a simile from Ossian, as an example of 
the superiority of the old poetry to the new, though, even 
were the historic evidence less convincing, the sentimen- 
tal melancholy of those poems should be conclusive of 
their modernness. He had none of the artistic mastery 
which controls a great work to the serene balance of com- 
pleteness, but exquisite mechanical skill in the shaping of 
sentences and paragraphs, or (more rarely) short bits of 
85 
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verse for the expression of a detached thought, sentimen, 
or image. His works give one the feeling of a sky full of 
stars,—something impressive and exhilarating Certain| 
something high overhead and freckled thickly with spo}, 
of isolated brightness; but whether these have any mutug) 
relation with each other, or have any concern with oy, 
mundane matters, is for the most part matter of con, 
jecture,—astrology as yet, and not astronomy. 

It is curious, considering what Thoreau afterwards be. 
came, that he was not by nature an observer. He only saw 
the things he looked for, and was less poet than naturalist, 
Till he built his Walden shanty, he did not know that the 
hickory grew in Concord. Till he went to Maine, he had 


never seen phosphorescent wood, a phenomenon early 


familiar to most country boys. At forty he speaks of the 
seeding of the pine as a new discovery, though one should 


have thought that its gold-dust of blowing pollen might | 
have earlier drawn his eye. Neither his attention nor his | 


genius was of the spontaneous kind. He discovered noth- 
ing. He thought everything a discovery of his own, from 
moonlight to the planting of acorns and nuts by squirrels, 
This is a defect in his character, but one of his chief 
charms as a writer. Everything grows fresh under his 
hand. He delved in his mind and nature; he planted them 
with all manner of native and foreign seeds, and reaped 
assiduously. He was not merely solitary, he would be iso- 
lated, and succeeded at last in almost persuading himself 
that he was autochthonous. He valued everything in pro- 
portion as he fancied it to be exclusively his own. He 
complains in “Walden” that there is no one in Concord 
with whom he could talk of Oriental literature, though 
the man was living within two miles of his hut who had 
introduced him to it. This intellectual selfishness becomes 
sometimes almost painful in reading him. He lacked that 
generosity of “communication” which Johnson admired in 
Burke. De Quincey tells us that Wordsworth was impatient 
when any one else spoke of mountains, as if he had a 
peculiar property in them, And we can readily understand 
why it should be so: no one is satisfied with another's ap- 
preciation of his mistress. But Thoreau seems to have 
prized a lofty way of thinking (often we should be in- 
clined to call it a remote one) not so much because it was 
good in itself as because he wished few to share it with 
him. It seems now and then as if he did not seek to lure 
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others up “above our lower region of turmoil,” but to 
leave his own name cut on the mountain peak as the first 
climber. This itch of originality infects his thought and 
style. To be misty is not to be mystic. He turns common- 
places end for end, and fancies it makes something new 
of them. As we walk down Park Street, our eye is caught 
by Dr. Winship’s dumb-bells, one of which bears an in- 
scription testifying that it is the heaviest ever put up at 
arm’s length by any athlete; and in reading Mr. 
Thoreau’s books we cannot help feeling as if he some- 
times invited our attention to a particular sophism or 
paradox as the biggest yet maintained by any single writer. 
He seeks, at all-risks, for perversity of thought, and revives 
the age of concetti while he fancies himself going back to 
a preclassical nature. “A day,” he says, “passed in the 
society of those Greek sages, such as described in the 
Banquet of Xenophon, would not be comparable with the 
dry wit of decayed cranberry-vines and the fresh Attic 
salt of the moss-beds.” It is not so much the True that he 
‘oves as the Out-of-the-Way.*As the Brazen Age shows 
itself in other men by exaggeration of phrase, so in him by 
extravagance of statement. He wishes always to trump 
your suit and to ruff-when you least expect it. Do you love 
Nature because she is beautiful? He will find a better 
argument in her ugliness. Are you tired of the artificial 
man? He instantly dresses you up an ideal in a Penobscot 
Indian, and attributes to this creature of his otherwise- 
mindedness as peculiarities things that are common to all 
woodsmen, white or red, and this simply because he has 
not studied the pale-faced variety. 

This notion of an absolute originality, as if one could 
have a patent-right in it, is an absurdity. A man cannot 
escape in thought, any more than he can in language, 
from the past and the present. As no one ever invents a 
word, and yet language somehow grows by general con- 
tribution and necessity, so it is with thought. Mr. Thoreau 
seems to me to insist in public on going back to flint and 
Steel, when there is a match-box in his pocket which he 
knows very well how to use at a pinch. Originality con- 
sists in power of digesting and assimilating thoughts, so 
that they become part of our life and substance. Mon- 
taigne, for example, is one of the most original of authors, 
though he helped himself to ideas in every direction. But 
they turn to blood and coloring in his style, and give a 
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freshness of complexion that is forever charming, Tn 
Thoreau much seems yet to be foreign and unassimilatey 
showing itself in symptoms of indigestion. A preacher~y, 
of Nature, we now and then detect under the surly ang 
stoic garb something of the sophist and the sentimental, 
izer. 1 am far from implying that this was conscious On hiy 
part, But it is much easier for a man to impose on him. 
self when he measures only with himself. A greater fa, 
miliarity with ordinary men would have done Thoreay 
good, by showing him how many fine qualities are com. 


mon to the race. The radical vice of his theory of life was | 


that he confounded physical with spiritual remoteness 
from men. A man is far enough withdrawn from his fel- 
lows if he keep himself clear of their weaknesses. He is 
not so truly withdrawn as exiled, if he refuse to share in 
their strength. “Solitude,” says Cowley, “can be well fitted 
and set right but upon a very few persons. They must 
have enough knowledge of the world to see the vanity of 
it, and enough virtue to despise all vanity.” It-is a morbid 
self-consciousness that pronounces the world of men 
empty and worthless before trying it, the instinctive 
evasion of one who is sensible of some innate weakness, 


and retorts the accusation of it before‘any has made it but — 


himself. To a healthy mind, the world is a constant chal- 
lenge of opportunity. Mr. Thoreau had not a healthy 
mind, or he would not have been so fond of prescribing. 
His whole life was a search for the doctor. The old mystics 
had a wiser sense of what the world was worth. They 
ordained a severe apprenticeship to law, and even cere- 


monial, in order to the gaining of freedom and mastery | 


over these. Seven years of service for Rachel were to be 
rewarded at last with Leah. Seven other years of faith- 
fulness with her were to win them at last the true bride of 
their souls. Active Life was with them the only path to the 
Contemplative. 

Thoreau had no humor, and this implies that he was a 
sorry logician. Himself an artist in rhetoric, he confounds 
thought with style when he undertakes to speak of the 
latter. He was forever talking of getting away from the 
world, but he must be always near enough to it, nay, to 
the Concord corner of it, to feel the impression he makes 
there. He verifies the shrewd remark of Sainte-Beuve, “On 
touche encore a son temps et trés-fort, méme quand on le 
repousse.” This egotism of his is a Stylites pillar after all, 
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a seclusion which keeps him in the public eye. The dignity 
of man is an excellent thing, but therefore to hold one’s 
self too sacred and precious is the reverse of excellent. 
There is something delightfully absurd in six volumes ad- 
dressed to a world of such “vulgar fellows” as Thoreau 
affirmed his fellowmen to be. I once had a glimpse of a 
genuine solitary who spent his winters one hundred and 
fifty miles beyond all human communication, and there 
dwelt with his rifle as his only confidant. Compared with 
this, the shanty on Walden Pond has something the air, it 
must be confessed, of the Hermitage of La Chevrette. I do 
not believe that the way to a true cosmopolitanism carries 
one into the woods or the society of musquashes, Perhaps 
the narrowest provincialism is that of Self; that of Klein- 
winkel is nothing to it. The natural man, like the singing 
birds, comes out of the forest as inevitably as the natural 
bear and the wildcat stick there. To seek to be natural 
implies a consciousness that forbids all naturalness for- 
ever. It is as easy—and no easier—to be natural in a 
salon as in a swamp, if one do not aim at it, for what we 
call unnaturalness always has its spring in a man’s thinking 
too much about himself. “It is impossible,” said Turgot, 
“for a vulgar man to be simple.” 

I look upon a great deal of the modern sentbonentefions 
about Nature as a mark of disease. It is one more symp- 
tom of the general liver-complaint. To a man of whole- 
some constitution the wilderness is well enough for a mood 
or a vacation, but not for a habit of life. Those who have 
most loudly advertised their passion for seclusion and 
their intimacy with nature, from Petrarch down, have 
been mostly sentimentalists, unreal men, misanthropes on 
the spindle side, solacing an uneasy suspicion of themselves 
by professing contempt for their kind. They make de- 
mands on the world in advance proportioned to their in- 
ward measure of their own merit, and are angry that the 
world pays only by the visible measure of performance. 
It is true of Rousseau, the modern founder of the sect, 
true of Saint Pierre, his intellectual child, and of Chateau- 
briand, his grandchild, the inventor, we might almost say, 
of the primitive forest, and who first was touched by the 
solemn falling of a tree from natural decay in the windless 
silence of the woods. It is a very shallow view that affirms 
trees and rocks to be healthy, and cannot see that men in 
communities are just as true to the laws of their organi- 
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freshness of complexion that is forever charming. ly 
Thoreau much seems yet to be foreign and unassimilateg 
showing itself in symptoms of indigestion. A preacher-y, 
of Nature, we now and then detect under the surly ang 
stoic garb something of the sophist and the sentimental, 
izer. 1 am far from implying that this was conscious on his 
part, But it is much easier for a man to impose on him. 
self when he measures only with himself. A greater fa. 
miliarity with ordinary men would have done Thoreay 
good, by showing him how many fine qualities are com. 
mon to the race. The radical vice of his theory of life was 
that he confounded physical with spiritual remoteness 
from men. A man is far enough withdrawn from his fel. 
lows if he keep himself clear of their weaknesses. He is 
not so truly withdrawn as exiled, if he refuse to share in 
their strength. “Solitude,” says Cowley, “can be well fitted 
and set right but upon a very few persons, They must 
have enough knowledge of the world to see the vanity of 
it, and enough virtue to despise all vanity.” It-is a morbid 
self-consciousness that pronounces the world of men | 
empty and worthless before trying it, the instinctive 
evasion of one who is sensible of some innate weakness, 
and retorts the accusation of it before‘any has made it but 
himself. To a healthy mind, the world is a constant chal- 
lenge of opportunity. Mr. Thoreau had not a healthy 
mind, or he would not have been so fond of prescribing. 
His whole life was a search for the doctor. The old mystics 
had a wiser sense of what the world was worth. They 
ordained a severe apprenticeship to law, and even cere- 
monial, in order to the gaining of freedom and mastery 
over these. Seven years of service for Rachel were to’ be 
rewarded at last with Leah. Seven other years of faith- 
fulness with her were to win them at last the true bride of 
their souls. Active Life was with them the only path to the 
Contemplative. 

Thoreau had no humor, and this implies that he was a 
sorry logician. Himself an artist in rhetoric, he confounds 
thought with style when he undertakes to speak of the 
latter. He was forever talking of getting away from the 
world, but he must be always near enough to it, nay, to 
the Concord corner of it, to feel the impression he makes 
there. He verifies the shrewd remark of Sainte-Beuve, “On 
touche encore @ son temps et trés-fort, méme quand on le 
repousse.” This egotism of his is a Stylites pillar after all, 
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a seclusion which keeps him in the public eye. The dignity 
of man is an excellent thing, but therefore to hold one’s 
self too sacred and precious is the reverse of excellent. 
There is something delightfully absurd in six volumes ad- 
dressed to a world of such “vulgar fellows” as Thoreau 
affirmed his fellowmen to be. I once had a glimpse of a 
genuine solitary who spent his winters one hundred and 
fifty miles beyond all human communication, and there 
dwelt with his rifle as his only confidant. Compared with 
this, the shanty on Walden Pond has something the air, it 
must be confessed, of the Hermitage of La Chevrette. I do 
not believe that the way to a true cosmopolitanism carries 
one into the woods or the society of musquashes, Perhaps 
the narrowest provincialism is that of Self; that of Klein- 
winkel is nothing to it. The natural man, like the singing 
birds, comes out of the forest as inevitably as the natural 
bear and the wildcat stick there. To seek to be natural 
implies a consciousness that forbids all naturalness for- 
ever. It is as easy—and no easier—to be natural in a 
salon as in a swamp, if one do not aim at it, for what we 
call unnaturalness always has its spring in a man’s thinking 
too much about himself. “It is impossible,” said Turgot, 
“for a vulgar man to be simple.” 

I look upon a great deal of the modern sentimentalism 
about Nature as a mark of disease. It is one more symp- 
tom of the general liver-complaint. To a man of whole- 
some constitution the wilderness is well enough for a mood 
or a vacation, but not for a habit of life. Those who have 
most loudly advertised their passion for seclusion and 
their intimacy with nature, from Petrarch down, have 
been mostly sentimentalists, unreal men, misanthropes on 
the spindle side, solacing an uneasy suspicion of themselves 
by professing contempt for their kind. They make de- 
mands on the world in advance proportioned to their in- 
ward measure of their own merit, and are angry that the 
world pays only by the visible measure of performance. 
It is true of Rousseau, the modern founder of the sect, 
true of Saint Pierre, his intellectual child, and of Chateau- 
briand, his grandchild, the inventor, we might almost say, 
of the primitive forest, and who first was touched by the 
solemn falling of a tree from natural decay in the windless 
silence of the woods. It is a very shallow view that affirms 
trees and rocks to be healthy, and cannot see that men in 
communities are just as true to the laws of their organi- 
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zation and destiny; that can tolerate the puffin and the 
fox, but not the fool and the knave; that would shuy 
politics because of its demagogues, and snuff up the stench 
of the obscene fungus. The divine life of Nature 1S more 
wonderful, more various, more sublime in man than in any 
other of her works, and the wisdom that is gained by 
commerce with men, as Montaigne and Shakespeare gained 
it, or with one’s own soul among men, as Dante, 1s the 
most delightful, as it is the most precious, of all. In out- 
ward nature it is still man that interests us, and we care 
far less for the things seen than the way in which they are 
seen by poetic eyes like Wordsworth’s or Thoreau’s, and 
the reflections they cast there. To hear the to-do that is 
often made over the simple fact that a man sees the image 
of himself in the outward world, one is reminded of a 
savage when he for the first time catches a glimpse of him- 
self in a looking-glass. “Venerable child of Nature,” we 
are tempted to say, “to whose science in the invention of 
the tobacco-pipe, to whose art in the tattooing of thine un- 
degenerate hide not yet enslaved by tailors, we are slowly 
striving to climb back, the miracle thou beholdest is sold 
in my unhappy country for a shilling!” If matters go on as 
they have done, and everybody must needs blab of all the 
favors that have been done him by roadside and river- 
brink and woodland walk, as if to kiss and tell were no 
longer treachery, it will be a positive refreshment to meet 
a man who is as superbly indifferent to Nature as she is to 
him. By and by we shall have John Smith, of No.-12—12th. 
Street, advertising that he is not the J. S. who saw a cow- 
lily on Thursday last, as he never saw one in his life, 
would not see one if*he could, and is prepared to prove an 
alibi on the day in question. 

Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have 
been sanitary or sweetening in its influence on Thoreau’s 
character. On the contrary, his letters show him more 
cynical as he grew older. While he studied with respectful 
attention the minks and woodchucks, his neighbors, he 
looked with utter contempt on the august drama of des- 
tiny of which his country was the scene, and on which the 
curtain had already risen. He was converting us back to a 
state of nature “so eloquently,” as Voltaire said of Rous-° 
seau, “that he almost persuaded us to go on all fours,” 
while the wiser fates were making it possible for us to 
walk erect for the first time. Had he conversed more with 
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his fellows, his sympathies would have widened with the 
assurance that his peculiar genius had more appreciation, 
and his writings a larger circle of readers, or at least a 
warmer one, than he dreamed of. We have the highest 
testimony! to the natural sweetness, sincerity, and noble- 
ness of his temper, and in his books an equally irrefrag- 
able one to the rare quality of his mind. He was not a 
strong thinker, but a sensitive feeler. Yet his mind strikes 
us as cold and wintry in its purity. A light snow has fallen 
everywhere in which he seems to come on the track of the 
shier sensations that would elsewhere leave no trace. We 
think greater compression would have done more for his 
fame. A feeling of sameness comes over us as we read so 
much. Trifles are recorded with an over-minute punctu- 
ality and conscientiousness of detail. He registers the state 
of his personal thermometer thirteen times a day. We can- 
not help thinking sometimes of the man who 


“Watches, starves, freezes, and sweats 
To learn but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact,” 


and sometimes of the saying of the Persian poet, that 
“when the owl would boast, he boasts of catching mice at 
the edge of a hole.” We could readily part with some of 
his affectations. It was well enough for Pythagoras to say, 
once for all, “When I was Euphorbus at the siege of 
Troy”; not so well for Thoreau to travesty it into “When 
I was a shepherd on the plains of Assyria.” A naive thing 
said over again is anything but naive. But with every ex- 
ception, there is no writing comparable with Thoreau’s 
in kind, that is comparable with it in degree where it is 
best; where it disengages itself, that is, from the tangled 
roots and dead leaves of a second-hand Orientalism, and 
runs limpid and smooth and broadening as it runs, a mir- 
ror for whatever is grand and lovely in both worlds. 

George Sand says neatly, that “Art is not a study of 
positive reality,” (actuality were the fitter word,) “but a 
seeking after ideal truth.” It would be doing very inade- 
quate justice to Thoreau if we left it to be inferred that 
this ideal element did not exist in him, and that too in 
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vation and destiny; that can tolerate the puffin: and thy 
fox, but not the fool and the knave; that would shuy 
politics because of its demagogues, and snuff up the stenc) 
of the obscene fungus, The divine life of Nature is more 
wonderful, more various, More sublime in man than in any 
other of her works, and the wisdom that is gained by 
commerce with men, a8 Montaigne and Shakespeare gained 
it, or with one's own soul among men, a8 Dante, is the 
moat delightful, as it is the most precious, of all. In out. 
ward nature it is still man that interests us, and we care 
tor leas for the things seen than the way in which they are 
seen by poetic eyes like Wordsworth's or Thoreau’s, and 
the reflections they cast there, To hear the to-do that is 
often made over the simple fact that a man sees the image 
of himself in the outward world, one is reminded of a 
savage when he for the first time catches a glimpse of him. 
self in a looking-glass, “Venerable child of Nature,” we 
are tempted to say, “to whose science in the invention of 
the tobacco-pipe, to whose art in the tattooing of thine un- 
degenerate hide not yet enslaved by tailors, we are slowly 
striving to climb back, the miracle thou beholdest is sold 
in my unhappy country for a shilling!" If matters go on as 
they have done, and everybody must needs blab of all the 
favors that have been done him by roadside and river- 
brink and woodland walk, as if to kiss and tell were no 
longer treachery, it will be a positive refreshment to meet 
a man who is as superbly indifferent to Nature as she is to 
him. By and by we shall have John Smith, of No.-12—12th, 
Street, advertising that he is not the J. S. who saw a cow- 
lily on Thursday last, as be never saw one in his life, 
would not see one ifthe could, and is prepared to prove an 
alibion the day in question, 

Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have 
been sanitary or sweetening in its influence on Thoreau’s 
character, On the contrary, his letters show him) more 
eynieal as he grew older, While he studied with respectful 
attention the minks and woodchucks, his neighbors, he 
looked with utter contempt on the august drama of des- 
tiny of whieh his country was the scene, and on which the 
curtain had already risen, He was converting us back to a 
state of nature “so eloquently,” as Voltaire said of Rous. 
sean, “that he almost persuaded us to go on all fours,” 
while the wiser fates were making it possible for us to 
walk erect for the first time, Had he conversed more with 
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his fellows, his sympathies would have widened with the 
assurance that his peculiar genius had more appreciation, 
and his writings a larger circle of readers, or at least a 
warmer one, than he dreamed of. We have the highest 
testimony! to the natural sweetness, sincerity, and noble- 
ness of his temper, and in his books an equally irrefrag- 
able one to the rare quality of his mind. He was not a 
strong thinker, but a sensitive feeler. Yet his mind strikes 
us as cold and wintry in its purity. A light snow has fallen 
everywhere in which he seems to come on the track of the 
shier sensations that would elsewhere leave no trace. We 
think greater compression would have done more for his 
fame. A feeling of sameness comes over us as we read so 
much, Trifles are recorded with an over-minute punctu- 
ality and conscientiousness of detail. He registers the state 
of his personal thermometer thirteen times a day. We can- 
not help thinking sometimes of the man who 


“Watches, starves, freezes, and sweats 
To learn but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact,” 


and sometimes of the saying of the Persian poet, that 
“when the owl would boast, he boasts of catching mice at 
the edge of a hole.” We could readily part with some of 
his affectations. It was well enough for Pythagoras to say, 
once for all, “When I was Euphorbus at the siege of 
Troy”; not so well for Thoreau to travesty it into “When 
I was a shepherd on the plains of Assyria.” A naive thing 
said over again is anything but naive. But with every ex- 
ception, there is no writing comparable with Thoreau’s 
in kind, that is comparable with it in degree where it is 
best; where it disengages itself, that is, from the tangled 
roots and dead leaves of a second-hand Orientalism, and 
runs limpid and smooth and broadening as it runs, a mir- 
ror for whatever is grand and lovely in both worlds. 

George Sand says neatly, that “Art is not a study of 
positive reality,” (actuality were the fitter word,) “but a 
secking after ideal truth.” It would be doing very inade- 
quate justice to Thoreau if we lett it to be inferred that 
this ideal element did not exist in him, and that too in 
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larger proportion, if less obtrusive, than his nature wor 
ship. He took nature as the mountain-path to On idea) 
work’, If the path wind a good deal, if he record tog 
faithfully every trip over a root, if he botanize somewhat 
wearisomely, he gives us now and then superb Outlooks 
from some jutting crag, and brings us out at last into an 
illimitable ether, where the breathing is not difficult for 
those who have any true touch of the climbing spirit. Hig 
shanty-life was a mere impossibility, so far as his own 
conceplion of it goes, as an entire independency of man. 
kind, The tub of Diogenes had a sounder bottom, 
Thoreau's experiment actually presupposed all that com. 
plicated civilization which it theoretically abjured. He 
squatted on another man’s land; he borrows an axe; his 
boards, his nails, his bricks, his mortar, his books, his 
lamp, his fish-hooks, his plough, his hoe, all turn state's 
evidence against him as an accomplice in the sin of that 
artificial civilization which rendered it possible that such a 
person as Henry D. Thoreau should exist at all. Afagnis 
tamen excidit ausis, His aim was a noble and useful one, 
in the direction of “plain living and high thinking.” It was 
& practical sermon on Emerson's text that “things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind,” an attempt to solve Cer- 
lyle's problem (condensed from Johnson) of “lessening 
your denominator.” His whole life was a rebuke of the 
waste and aimlessness of our American luxury, which is an 
abject enslavement to tawdry upholstery. He had “fine 
translunary things” in him, His better style as a writer is in 
keeping with the simplicity and purity of his life. We have 
said that his range was narrow, but to be a master is to 
be a master. He had caught his English at its living source, 
among the poets and prose-writers of its best days; his 
literature was extensive and recondite; his quotations are 
always nuggets of the purest ore: there are sentences of 
his as perfect as anything in the language, and thoughts as 
Clearly crystallized; his metaphors and images are always 
fresh from the soil; he had watched, Nature like a de- 
tective who is to go upon the stand; as we read him, it 
seems as if all-out-of-doors had kept a diary and become 
ts own Montaigne; we look at the landscape as in a 
Claude Lorraine glass; compared with his, all other books 
of similar aim, even White's “Selborne,” seem dry as @ 
country clergyman's meteorological journal in an old al- 
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The Oneida Community: 
John H. Noyes’s Vision 


The Great Oneida Love-in, 
by Morris Bishop 


When people remember the Oneida Community today, 
they often think of sex or silverware. It is true that the 
colony’s experiments with “complex marriage” resulted in 
sexual conduct that other people considered scandalous; 
and it is even more true that the colonists were excellent 
silverware craftsmen and that the company that followed 
the breakup of the community still carries on that busi- 
ness. Another, often neglected aspect of the Oneida Com- 
munity was their experiments in eugenics—reminiscent, 
actually, of what Skinner proposes for Walden Two. 

The Oneida Community had a religious origin in Per- 
fectionism, the teaching that moral and social perfection 
can be obtained in this life. Although there are accounts 
of Oneida in several books on nineteenth-century com- 
munitarian experiments, this recent one looks at the col- 
ony from a modern perspective. 
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Sin, the conviction of sin,-the assurance of punishment 
for sin, pervaded pioneer America like the fever and 
ague; and took nearly as many victims. Taught that in 
Adam’s fall we had sinnéd all, threatened with hell-fire 
by revivalist preachers, tortured by the guilt of intimate 
offenses, earnest youths whipped themselves into madness 
and suicide, and died crying that they had committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, which is unforgivable, though 
no one knows quite what it is. 

The year 1831 was known as the Great Revival, when 
itinerant evangelists powerfully shook the bush and gath- 
ered in a great harvest of sinners. In September of that 
year John Humphrey Noyes, a twenty-year-old Dartmouth 
graduate and a law student in Putney, Vermont, attended 
such a revival. He was in a mood of metaphysical despair, 
aggravated by a severe cold. During the exhortings the 
conviction of salvation came to him. Light gleamed upon 
his soul. “Ere the day was done,” he wrote later, “I had 
oe Cree to devote myself to the service and ministry of 

Noyes was a young man of good family. His father was 
a Dartmouth graduate, a successful merchant in Putney, 
and a congressman, John was a bookish youth, delighting 
in history, romance, and poetry of a martial character, 
such as lives of Napoleon or of the Crusaders or Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s Marmion. He was red-haired and freckled, and 
thought himself too homely ever to consider marriage: 
But when he began preaching his face shone like an 
angel’s; one of his sons later averred that “there was about 
him an unmistakable and somewhat unexpected air of 
spiritual assurance.” According to his phrenological analy- 
sis, his bumps of amativeness, combativeness, and self- 
esteem were large, his benevolence and philoprogenitive- 
ness very large. His life confirmed these findings, 
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After his mystical experience in Putney, Noyes spent , 
year in the Andover Theological Seminary (Congrega. 
tional). He found his teachers and companions lukewarm 
in piety, and devoted himself to an intensive study of the 
New Testament, most of which he could recite by heart, 
A divine direction—“I know that ye seek Jesus which 
was crucified. He is not here”—sent him from Andover to 
the Yale Theological Seminary in New Haven. There he 
came in contact with the doctrine of perfectionism and 
was allured by it. 

Perfectionism asserted that men may be freed from 
sin and attain in this life the perfect holiness necessary to 
salvation. It rejected therefore the consequences of origi- 
nal sin and went counter to the Calvinistic dogma of total 
depravity. Perfectionism took shape early in the nineteenth 
century and found lodgment among adventurous groups in 
New Haven, Newark, Albany, and in villages of central 
New York, “the burned-over district,” where religion 
smote with a searing flame. Perfectionism was likely to 
develop into antinomianism, the contention that the faith- 
ful are “directly infused with the holy spirit” and thus free 


from the claims and obligations of Old Testament moral _ 


law. And antinomianism led readily to scandal, as when 
three perfectionist missionaries, two men and a sister of 
one of them, were tarred and feathered for sleeping to- 
gether in one bed. 

Though suspected of perfectionist heresy, Noyes was 
licensed to preach in August, 1833. At about the same 
time, he made a sensational discovery: Jesus Christ had 
announced that He would return during the lifetime of 
some of His disciples. Jesus could not have been mistaken; 
therefore the Second Coming of Christ had taken place 
in A.D. 70. The “Jewish cycle” of religious history then 
ended and a “Gentile cycle” began, in which the Church 
has improperly usurped the authority of the apostles. We 
live no longer in an age of prophecy and promise, but in 
an age of fulfillment. Perfect holiness is attainable in this 
life, as well as guaranteed deliverance from sin, 

Noyes found this revelation by fasting, prayer, and dili- 
gent search of the Scriptures. At divine command he 
announced it in a sermon to the Free Church of New 
Haven on February 20, 1834. “I went home with a feeling 
that I had committed myself irreversibly, and on my bed 
that night I received the baptism which I desired and 
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expected. Three times in quick succession a stream of 
eternal love gushed through my heart, and rolled bac 
again to its source. ‘Joy unspeakable and full of glory’ 
filled my soul. All fear and doubt and condemnation 
passed away. I knew that my heart was clean, and that the 
Father and the Son had come and made it their abode.” 
This was all very well, but next day the word ran 
through New Haven, “Noyes says he is perfect!” with the 
inevitable corollary, “Noyes is crazy!” The authorities 
promptly expelled him from the seminary and revoked his 
license to preach. But the perfect are proof against im- 
perfect human detractors. “I have taken away their license 
to sin, and they keep on sinning,” said Noyes. “So, though 
they have taken away my license to preach, I shall keep 
on preaching.” This he did, with some success. His 
first convert was Miss Abigail Merwin of Orange, Con- 
necticut, with whom he felt himself sealed in the faith. 


Nevertheless his way was far from smooth. He had yet to 
ass through what he called “the dark valley of convic- 
tion.” He went to New York and wandered the streets in a 
kind of frenzy, catching a little sleep by lying down in a 
doorway, or on the steps of City Hall, or on a bench at 
the Battery. He sought the most ill-famed regions of the 
city. “I descended into cellars where abandoned men and 
women were gathered, and talked familiarly with them 
about their ways of life, beseeching them to believe on 
Christ, that they might be saved from their sins. They 
listened to me without abuse.” Tempted by the Evil One, 
he doubted all, even the Bible, even Christ, even Abigail 
Merwin, whom he suspected to be Satan in angelic disguise. 
But after drinking the dregs of the cup of trembling he 
emerged purified and secure. He retreated to Putney for 
peace and shelter. His friends, even his sister, thought him 
deranged. But such was the power of his spirit that he 
gathered a little group of adepts, relatives, and friends to 
accept his revelation. 

Miss Abigail Merwin, however, took fright, married a 
schoolteacher, and removed to Ithaca, New York. Noyes 
followed her there—a rather ungentlemanly procedure. 
After a few months she left her husband, but not for 
Noyes’s arms—only to return to her father in Connecticut. 

Noyes was delighted with the pretty village of Ithaca, 
with his lodging in the Clinton House, and especially with 
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the broad-minded printers, unafraid of publishing heresies 
and liberal with credit. On August 20, 1837, he establisheq 
a periodical, the Witness, for a subscription rate of One 
dollar, or, if a dollar should be inconvenient, for nothing, 
The issue of September 23 reverberated far beyond the 
subscription list of faithful perfectionists. Noyes had writ- 
ten a private letter expressing his radical views On mar-~ 
riage among the perfect. By a violation of confidence, this 
had reached the free-thinking editor of a paper called the 
Battle-Axe. Noyes, disdaining evasion, acknowledged in 
the Witness his authorship of the letter and reiterated his 
startling conclusions. The essential of “the Battle-Axe let- 
ter” lies in the concluding words: “When the will of God 
is done on earth as it is in heaven, there will be no mar- 
riage. The marriage supper of the Lamb is a feast at which 
every dish is free to every guest. Exclusiveness, jealousy, 
quarreling, have no place there, for the same reason as 
that which forbids the guests at a thanksgiving dinner 
to claim each his separate dish, and quarrel with the rest 
for his rights. In a holy community, there is no more Tea- 
son why sexual intercourse should be restrained by law, 
than why eating and drinking should be—and there is as 
little occasion for shame in the one as in the other... . 
The guests of the marriage supper may each have his 
favorite dish, each a dish of his own procuring, and that 
without the jealousy of exclusiveness.” 

Ungallant as this statement is in its characterization of 
women as dishes to pass, it states a reasonable protest 
against the egotisms of marriage. One may readily per- 
ceive in it also a secret resentment against the unfaithful 
Abigail Merwin. One may even interpret it as the erotic 
outburst of repressed impulse. Noyes, an impassioned, 
amorous type, was still a virgin. 

Noyes was soon vouchsafed a sign, almost a miracle. 
When he was eighty dollars in debt to an Ithaca printer, 
he received from a disciple in Vermont, Miss Harriet A. 
Holton of Westminster, a letter enclosing a gift of exactly 
eighty dollars. He paid his bill, returned to Putney, and 
after a decent interval, forgetting the perfectionist views 
of the Battle-Axe letter, proposed exclusive marriage to 
Miss Holton. The two were formally united in Chester- 
field, New Hampshire, on June 28, 1838. For a honey- 
moon they drove to Albany to buy a second-hand printing 
press, with more of Harriet’s money. 
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Thus began the Putney Community, which at first con- 
sisted only of Noyes and his wife, several of his brothers 
and sisters, and a small cluster of converts from the neigh- 
borhood. They lived in a group, sharing possessions and 
duties. Their chief occupations were spiritual exercises 
in pursuit of holiness and the printing of the Witness on 
their own press. Noyes had no great liking for sheer hon- 
est toil for its own sake; he wished to secure for all the 
freedom for spiritual development. The women prepared 
one hot meal a day—breakfast. Thereafter the hungry 
had to help themselves in the kitchen. 

Noyes was restless in the monotonous peace of Putney. 
His wife inherited $9,000 in 1844; Noyes was provoked 
to fantastic visions. He wrote his wife: “In order to sub- 
due the world to Christ we must carry religion into money- 
making.” He proposed first a theological seminary for per- 
fectionism, then agencies in Boston and New York to 
distribute their spiritual goods. “Then we must advance 
into foreign commerce, and as our means enlarge we must 
cover the ocean with our ships and the whole world with 
the knowledge of God. This is a great scheme, but not too 
great for God. . . . Within ten years we will plant the 
standard of Christ on the highest battlements of the 
world.” 

Though allured by such shimmering visions, he had to 
deal with present problems. An urgent personal problem 
was that of sex. His wife was pregnant five times in six 
years. She endured long agonies ending in four stillbirths. 
The only surviving child was Theodore, born in 1841. 
John Noyes suffered with his wife, and he protested 
against cruel nature, perhaps against God. Surely women 
were not made to suffer so. Surely there was a better way. 
A perfectionist could not brook flagrant imperfection. 
Noyes’s habit was to seek and find a better way, and then 
sanctify it. The better way turned out to be male con- 
tinence. 

Noyes had been trained in the Puritan ethic, which did 
not regard marital sex as unholy. Nevertheless the conse- 
quences of male egotism horrified him. “It is as foolish and 
cruel to expend one’s seed on a wife merely for the sake 
of getting rid of it,” he wrote, “as it would be to fire a gun 
at one’s best friend merely for the sake of unloading it.” 
After his wife’s disasters he lived for a time chaste by her 
side, But chastity proving to be no solution at all, he 
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embraced male continence, of which the definition em. 
barrasses the chaste pen. When embarrassed, the chaste 
pen may decently quote. One of the community disciples, 
H. J. Seymour, thus defined the practice: “checking the 
flow of amative passion before it reaches the point of ex. 
posing the man to the loss of virile energy, OT the woman 
to the danger of undesired child-bearing.” Or, with Latin 
decorum, coitus reservatus; or, more colloquially, every- 
thing but. 

This was not actually the beginning of birth-control 
advocacy. In 1832 a Boston physician, Charles Knowlton, 
published The Fruits of Philosophy; or the Private Com- 
panion of Young Married People, pointing to the menace 
of excessive child-bearing and eventual overpopulation, 
and recommending contraception. Dr. Knowlton and his 
publisher were accused of blasphemy. Their case was Car- 
ried to the Supreme Court, and they were condemned to 
several months in jail. Robert Dale Owen, the reformer of 
New Harmony, Indiana, supported by Miss Frances 
Wright, “the Priestess of Beelzebub,” carried on the work. 
In his Moral Physiology (1836), Owen recommended 
coitus interruptus, which Noyes scored as substituting 
self-indulgence for self-control. : 

“Amativeness is to life as sunshine is to vegetation,” 
wrote Noyes twelve years later in his Bible Argument De- 
fining the Relation of the Sexes in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, “Ordinary sexual intercourse (in which the ama- 
tive and propagative functions are confounded) is a mo- 
mentary affair, terminating in exhaustion and disgust. . . - 
Adam and Eve... sunk the spiritual in the sensual in their 
intercourse with each other, by pushing prematurely be- 
yond the amative to the propagative, and so became 
ashamed.” In the future society, “as propagation will be- 
come a science, so amative intercourse will become one of 
the ‘fine arts.’ Indeed it will rank above music, painting, 
sculpture, &c.; for it combines the charms and the bene- 
fits of them all.” 

All this is very noble and high-minded; but we are 
trained to look for—and we usually find—a casuistical 
serpent in the gardens, who is able to transform impulse 
into ideals, even into new theologies. The serpent in this 
case was Mary Cragin, who with her husband, George, 
had joined the Putney Community. Mary was a charmer, 
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and, to put it baldly, sexy. (Do not condemn her; some 
are, some aren't. This is a well-known fact.) Noyes feared 
that she might “become a Magdalene” if he did not save 
her. One evening in the woods, Noyes and Mary discovered 
that they were united by a deep spiritual bond. “We took 
some liberty of embracing, and Mrs. George distinctly 
gave me to understand that she was ready for the full con- 
summation.” But Noyes insisted on a committee meeting 
with the respective spouses. “We gave each other full 
liberty, and so entered into marriage in quartette form. 
The last part of the interview was as amiable and happy 
as a wedding, and a full consummation . . . followed.” 

This was Noyes’s first infidelity, according to the world’s 
idiom. He found a more grandiloquent term for it—com- 
plex marriage, to contrast with the restrictiveness of sim- 
ple marriage. Heaven beamed on the participants. “Our 
love is of God; it is destitute of exclusiveness, each one 
rejoicing in the happiness of the others,” said Mary. The 
Putney Community, in general, applauded; some, under 
direction, adopted the new cure for marital selfishness. It 
appears that some puritan wives, as well as husbands, were 
secretly weary of the “scanty and monotonous fare” pro- 
vided by monogamy. 

But righteous Putney soon had hints of the goings-on and 
uprose in anger. On October 26, 1847, Noyes was ar- 
rested, charged with adultery, and released, pending trial, 
in $2,000 bail. Noyes declared himself guiltless, insisting 
that in common law no tort has been committed if no one 
is injured. “The head and front and whole of our offense is 
communism of love. . . . If this is the unpardonable sin 
in the world, we are sure it is the beauty and glory of 
heaven.” But in fear of mob violence from “the barbarians 
of Putney” he thought it well to jump bail, following the 
counsel of the highest authority: “When they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another.” 

A refuge awaited the persecuted saints in the burned- 
over district of central New York, a region familiar to 
Noyes. A group of perfectionists offered the Putneyans 
a sawmill and forty acres of woodland on Oneida Creek, 
halfway between Syracuse and Utica. It was a bland, 
fertile, welcoming country, suitable for an Eden. By 
good omen, the spot was the exact geographical center of 
New York, if one overlooked Long Island. 
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In mid-February of 1848, “the year of the great change» 
the pilgrims began to arrive. Defying the upstate wintey 
lodging in abandoned cabins, they set to with a will ¢, 
build a community dwelling and workshops. Some of the 
neighbors looked at them askance; most welcomed thes, 
honest, pious, industrious newcomers, and some evep 


were converted to perfectionism and threw in their Io 


with the colony. 

The early years were the heroic age of Oneida. Aj 
worked together, cutting and sawing timber, digging clay 
for bricks, building simple houses, clearing land for vege. 
table gardens. Everyone took his or her turn at the house. 
hold tasks. All work was held in equal honor, without 
prestige connotations. Noyes recognized that most Ameri- 
can experiments in communal life had foundered because 
they were established on the narrow base of agriculture; 


his communism would live on industry, Thus Oneida mar. 


keted canned fruits and vegetables, sewing silk, straw hats, 
mop sticks, travelling bags, and finally, silver tableware. Its 
traps for animals, from rodents to bears, became famous 
as far as Alaska and Siberia. The cruelty of traps seldom 
occurred to the makers, who were frontiersmen as wel 
as perfectionists. Sympathy with suffering beasts and the 


conservation of wildlife were concepts still undeveloped. | 


To a critic, Noyes replied that since God had covered the 
earth with vermin, Oneida simply helped to cleanse it. 
Salesmen, known only as peddlers, were sent out to mar- 
ket the wares. On their return, they were given a Turkish 
bath and a sharp examination on faith and practice, a 
spiritual rubdown to expunge the stains of the unregener- 
ate world. 

The Oneida Community prospered. The numbers of the 
faithful rose. The great Mansion House, the community 
home, was begun in 1860 and completed a dozen years 
later. It is a far-wandering red-brick building or group of 
buildings, standing on a knoll amid magnificent fat trees. 
Harmoniously proportioned, with its towers, mansard roofs, 
and tall French windows, it is a superb example of mid- 
nineteenth-century architecture. Its message is security, 
peace, and material comfort. The interior is graced with 
fine woodwork and decorations. The parlors, the excellent 
library, the lovely assembly hall, are redolent with mem- 
ories, jealously preserved and proudly recounted. Here 
live a number of descendants of the original Oneidans, 
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together with some lodgers, still regarded with kindly pity 
as “foreign bodies.” 

The memories, second-hand though they are, are all 
of a happy time, of a golden age long lost. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, affectionately referred to by his grandchil- 
dren as “the Honorable John,” was a cheerful person, 
and imposed happiness on his great family. The story is 
told of a visitor who asked her guide: “What is the 
fragrance I smell here in this house?” The guide an- 
swered: “Jt may be the odor of crushed selfishness.” There 
was no money within the Oneida economy, no private 
possession, no competition for food and shelter, and hence 
little rivalry. 

All worked and played together. Whenever possible, 
work was done on the “bee” system; thus a party of men 
and women would make handbags on the lawn, while a 
dramatic voice read a novel aloud. Classes were conducted 
in such recondite subjects as Greek and Hebrew. Dances 
and respectable card games, like euchre and whist, were 
in favor. Amateur theatricals were a constant diversion. 
The productions of The Merchant of Venice, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and especially of H.M.S. Pinafore, 
were famous as far as Utica and Syracuse. Music was en- 
couraged, with an orchestra and much vocalization. Music, 
Noyes mused, was closely related to sexual love; it was an 
echo of the passions. However, music contained a men- 
ace; it gave rise to rivalries, jealousies, and vanities, to 
what Noyes reproved as “prima donna fever.” 

Noyes had strong views on dress. He called the con- 
trast of men’s and women’s costumes immodest, in that 
it proclaimed the distinction of sex, “In a state of nature, 
the difference between a man and a woman could hardly 
be distinguished at a distance of five hundred yards, but 
as men and women dress, their sex is telegraphed as far 
as they can be seen. Woman’s dress is a standing lie. It 
proclaims that she is not a two-legged animal, but some- 
thing like a churn, standing on castors. . . . Gowns operate 
as shackles, and they are put on that sex which has most 
talent in the legs.” 

From the beginning at Oneida, a new dress for women 
was devised, loose skirts to the knee with pantalets below, 
thus approximating a gentleman’s frock coat and trousers. 
Some visitors were shocked, some were amused; few were 
allured. Indeed, the specimens remaining in the com- 
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munity’s collections and the representations in Photogray 

hardly seem beautiful. But the wearers rejoiced in th. 
new freedom of movement. They cut their hair, in despis, 
of Saint Paul. It was asserted they looked and felt younge, 


For thirty years the community, a placid island amid tp, 
stormy seas of society, lived its insulated life. It numbered 
at its peak, three hundred members. It was undisturbe, 
except by invasions of visitors brought on bargain excy,. 
sions by the railroads. As many as a thousand appeared o, 
a single day, picnicking on the grounds, invading the 
workshops and private quarters. They were welcomed; by; 


on their departure all the Oneidans turned to in order ty | 


collect the scatterings, to scrub out the tobacco stains on 
the parquet floors. 


The structure, the doctrine, the persistence of Oneida | 


made a unique social phenomenon. It was consciously a 


family, with Noyes as father. As Constance Noyes Robert. | 


son says, it substituted “for the small unit of home and 
family and individual possessions the larger unit of group. 
family and group-family life.” Its faith was “Bible Com- 
munism.” Though it held aloof from all churches and de- 
consecrated the Sabbath, it was pietistic in demanding the 
regeneration of society by rejecting competition, a money 
economy, and private ownership, whether of goods or per- 
sons. But it was not Marxian, for it made no mention of 
class warfare, of a revolution to come, of proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 

The internal organization of the community was loose 
and vague, depending largely on the will of Noyes. Justice 
and discipline were administered informally, if at all. To 
provide correction, Noyes trusted chiefly to a procedure 
known as mutual criticism. Saint Paul had said: “Speak 
every man truth with his neighbor; for we are members 
one of another’; and the Apostle James: “Confess your 
faults one to another.” When an individual offered him- 
self for criticism, or was designated from above, a com- 
mittee prepared his “trial,” but any member might join in 
the proceedings. The trial was a game, though a serious 
one. The subject was informed of his secret faults, of 
shortcomings he had not suspected. He learned that his 
very virtues, on which he had flattered himself, were only 
disguised vices. The critics would pounce on an unpopu- 
lar fellow-member with glee, seizing the opportunity to re- 
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veal to him some home truths, at the same time revealing 
their hidden rancors. A transcript of the proceedings was 
posted and often printed. The subject of this primitive 
psychoanalysis was likely to suffer dreadfully from his new 
self-knowledge. “I was shaken from center to circum- 
ference,” said one. “I was metaphorically stood upon my 
head and allowed to drain until all the self-righteousness 
had dripped out of me.” Afterward the subject felt en- 
lightened, purified, happy. “Mutual criticism,” said Noyes, 
“subordinates the I-spirit to the We-spirit.” It also made 
the subjects, mostly brooding introspectives, for a time the 
center of interest and concern for the whole community. 
Mutual criticism, under the name of “krinopathy,” was 
even used as a therapeutic device to cure children’s colds, 
with, it was said, remarkable success. 

Of the various Oneida institutions, the most fascinating 
to the prurient observer is the organization of sex 
behavior. Since the community was a single great family, 
there could be within it no marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. Each was married to all, Noyes insisted; every man 
was husband and brother to every woman, Love, far from 
being a sin, was holy, a sacrament; in the sexual experi- 
ence one escaped from egotism and selfhood into the 
ecstasy of communion. Every effort must be to “abound” 
—one of Noyes’s favorite words. One must spend, not 
hoard. The human heart seldom realizes its possibilities; 
it “is capable of loving any number of times and any 
number of persons; the more it loves the more it can 
love.” One had only to look at surrounding society to 
recognize the evils of exclusive marriage, the chains bind- 
ing unmatched natures, the secret adulteries, actual or of 
the heart, the hate-filled divorces, women’s diseases, prosti- 
tution, masturbation, licentiousness in general. 

Noyes maintained that sexual love was not naturally re- 
stricted to pairs, that second marriages were often the 
happiest. “Men and women find universally (however the 
fact may be concealed) that their susceptibility to love is 
not burned out by one honeymoon, or satisfied by one 
lover.” The body should assert its rights; religion should 
make use of the senses as helpers of devotion. Sexual 
shame, the consequence of the fall of man, was factitious 
and irrational. “Shame ought to be banished from the 
company of virtue, though in the world it has stolen 
the very name of virtue. . . . Shame gives rise to the 
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theory that sexual offices have no place in heaven. Anyone 
who has true modesty would sooner banish singing from 
heaven than sexual music.” Beware, said Noyes, of one 
who proclaims that he is free from sexual desire, beware 
of religious teachers with fondling hands. Beware especial. 
ly of Dr. Josiah Gridley of Southampton, Massachusetts, 
who boasts that he could carry a virgin in each hand 
without the least stir of passion. In short, “you must not 
serve the lusts of the flesh; if you do you will be damned, 
You must not make monks of yourself; if you do you will 
be damned.” 

One might suspect that these doctrines would have led 
to outright antinomianism and to general orgies. Nothing 
of the sort occurred, thanks to the watchful care of Noyes 
and thanks to the character of the Oneidans, devout and 
rather humorless seekers for perfection. The system of 
complex marriage, or pantagamy, begun in Putney, was 
instituted. A man might request the privilege of a private 
visit with a lady, or a lady might take the initiative, for 
“in all nature the female element invites and the male 
responds.” The request was submitted to a committee of 
elders, headed by Noyes, who gave the final approval cx 
disapproval. The mate besought had the right of refusal. 
It was recommended that older women initiate young men, 
and vice versa. Thus the young men were expertly guided 
in the practice of male continence, while the maturer men 
undertook without complaint the education of the maidens. 
The committee was also concerned to break-up “exclusive 
and idolatrous attachments” of two persons of the same 
age, for these bred selfishness. We are assured that com- 
plex marriage worked admirably, and that for many life 
became a continuous courtship. “Amativeness, the lion of 
the tribe of human passions, is conquered and civilized 
among us.” But the records are unwontedly reticent on 
the details of the system’s operation. Only one scandal is 
remembered, when an unworthy recruit tried to force his 
attentions on the women, and was expelled through a 
window into a snowdrift. One suspects that in spite of all 
the spiritual training, there were heartaches and hidden 
anger, and much whispering and giggling at the sound of 
midnight footsteps on the stairs. 

The flaw in the system of continence was the threat- 
ening sterilization of the movement—the fate of the 
Shakers, Noyes recognized the danger, and in his Bible 
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Argument of 1848 had proposed scientific propagation to 
replace random or involuntary propagation, But the time 
was not yet ripe. In the difficult early years of Oneida, 
Noyes discouraged childbearing, and his docile followers 
produced only forty-four offspring in twenty years. Then 
increasing prosperity permitted him to take steps for the 
perpetuation of his community. Early in 1869, he pro- 
posed the inauguration of stirpiculture, or the scientific 
improvement of the human stock by breeding. “Every 
race-horse, every straight-backed bull, every premium pig 
tells us what we can do and what we must do for men.” 
Oneida should be a laboratory for the preparation of the 
great race of the future. 

The Oneidans, especially the younger ones, greeted the 
proposal with enthusiasm, Fifty-three young women signed 
these resolutions: 


1. That we do not belong to ourselves in any respect, but 
that we do belong to God, and second to Mr. Noyes as 
God’s true representative. 

2. That we have no rights or personal feelings in regard to 
childbearing which shall in the least degree oppose or 
embarrass him in his choice of scientific combinations. 

3. That we will put aside all envy, childishness and self- 
seeking, and rejoice with those who are chosen candi- 
dates; that we will, if necessary, become martyrs to science, 
and cheerfully resign all desire to become mothers, if for 
any reason Mr. Noyes deem us unfit material for propaga- 
tion. Above all, we offer ourselves “living sacrifices” to God 
and true Communism. 


At the same time thirty-eight young men made a cor- 
responding declaration to Noyes: 


The undersigned desire you may feel that we most heartily 
sympathize with your purpose in regard to scientific propaga- 
tion, and offer ourselves to be used in forming any combina- 
tions that may seem to you desirable. We claim no rights. We 
ask no privileges. We desire to be servants of the truth. With 
a prayer that the grace of God will help us in this resolution, 
we are your true soldiers, 


Thus began the first organized experiment in human 
eugenics. For several years Noyes directed all the matings, 
on the basis of physical, spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
suitability. In 1875 a committee of six men and six women 
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was formed to issue licenses to propagate. The selectiye | 


process bore some bitter fruit. The eliminated Maley 
particularly were unhappy, unconsoled by the reflection 
that in animal breeding one superior stud may serve Many 
females, Noyes relented in his scientific purpose so far ag 
to permit one child to each male applicant. There was also 
some covert grumbling that Noyes, then 1n his sixties, 


elected himself to father nine children, by several mates, — 


Eugenically, to be sure, he was entirely justified; there 
could be no doubt of his superiority. 

The results of the stirpicultural experiment have not 
been scientifically studied, though an article by Hilda 
Herrick Noyes, prepared in 1921, offered some valuable 
statistical information. About one hundred men and wom. 
en took part; eighty-one became parents, producing fifty. 
eight living children and four stillborn. No mothers were 
lost during the experiment; no -defective children were 
produced. The health of the offspring was exceptionally 
good; their longevity has far surpassed the average ex- 
pectations of life. The children, and the children’s chil- 
dren, constitute a very superior group, handsome and in- 
telligent. Many have brilliantly conducted the affairs of 
their great manufacturing corporation; others have dis- 
tinguished themselves in public service, the arts, and litera- 
ture. 

The integration of the children into the community 
caused some difficulties. The mother kept her child until 
he was weaned and could walk; then he was transferred 
to the Children’s House, though he might return to his 
mother for night care. Noyes, with his ideal of the com- 
munity family, disapproved of egotistic, divisive “special 
love”; the mothers were permitted to see their children 
only once or twice a week. The children were excellently 
educated in the nursery school,-the kindergarten, and the 
grammar school, by teachers chosen for their competence 
and natural liking for the young. If the children cried for 
their mothers, they were severely reproved for “partiality” 
or “‘stickiness.”” One graduate of the Children’s House re- 
membered that when he was forbidden to visit his mother 
he went berserk. Another recalled her agony when she 
caught sight of her mother after a fortnight’s enforced 
separation. The child begged her mother not to leave her 
~—-and the mother fled for fear of a penalty of an addi- 
tional week's separation from her child, 
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The atmosphere of the Children’s House was, in short, 
that of a friendly orphanage. If the disruption of the 
family units had any bad psychic effects on the children, 
they have not been recorded. Children accept their world 
as it is; they know no other. The memories of the Oneida 
boys and girls are mostly of happy schooldays under 
kind teachers, days of laughter, play, and delightful learn- 
ing. The judgment of one eminent product, Pierrepont 
B. Noyes, is surely correct, that the community system 
was harder on the mothers than on the children. 

The fathers were more remote from their children than 
were the mothers. Pierrepont Noyes admitted: “Father 
never seemed a father to me in the ordinary sense.’ The 
system reflected indeed the character of John Humphrey 
Noyes. He was the Father of his people, the semidivine 
begetter of the community, and he loved the community 
communally. He saw no reason to encourage family bonds, 
“partiality,” among the faithful, at cost to the community 
spirit. He seems to have shown little personal affection 
for his sons after the flesh. No doubt a phrenologist would 
have noted that his bump of parental love was small. One 
is tempted to go further, to see in his disregard for his 
children a certain horror of paternity, a deep-implanted 
remembrance of his four stillborn babies, of his wife’s 
sufferings and his own, 


The rumors of strange sex practices roused the righteous 
and the orthodox, already angered by Oneida’s nonob- 
servance of the Sabbath and rejection of church affilia- 
tions. A professor at Hamilton College, John W. Mears, 
still the bogeyman of Oneida after a hundred years, be- 
gan in 1873 a long campaign to destroy the community 
and its band of sinners. Though most of the inhabitants 
and newspaper editors of the region defended Noyes and 
his followers, though local justice could find no grounds 
for prosecution, the churches demanded action against 
“the ethics of the barnyard,” and sought enabling legisla- 
tion from the state. The menace mounted until, in June, 
1879, Noyes fled to Canada, as, thirty-one years before, he 
had fled from Vermont. From a new home in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, he continued to advise and inspire his old 
companions until his death, on April 13, 1886. 

With the Father’s departure the community system col- 
lapsed. In August, 1879, complex marriage was aban- 
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doned. Most of the Oneidans paired off and married, to 
legitimize their children. There were distressing Cases of 
mothers whose mates were already taken, of the children 
of Noyes himself, left high and dry. In the reorganization 
into conventional families, it was necessary to establish 
rights of private property. As Noyes had foreseen, the 
demons of greed, self-seeking, jealousy, anger, and un. 
charitableness invaded the serene halls of the Mansion 
House. ae 

The Oneida industties were converted into a joint-stock 
company, the shares distributed to the members of the 
community. After a period of drifting and fumbling, the 
widely varied enterprises came under the inspired man- 
agement of Pierrepont Noyes and became models of 
welfare capitalism, or the partnership of owners and work- 
ers. To the present day, high wages are paid, profits 
are shared, schools, country clubs, aids for home-building, 
are provided. Oneida is the leading producer of stain- 
less-steel flatware, the second largest producer of silver- 
plated ware in the United States. It has over three thou- 
sand employees in the Oneida plants, and many more in 
the factories in Canada, Mexico, and the United Kingdom. 
Its net sales in 1967 amounted to fifty-four million 
dollars, with net profits of two and a half million. 

This outcome is not the least surprising feature of the 
Oneida story. Nearly all other communistic experiments 
in this country have long since disappeared, leaving noth- 
ing more than a tumble-down barracks or a roadside 
marker. Oneida found a transformation into the capitalist 
world, It did so at the cost of losing its religious and 
social doctrines; but it has never lost the idealism, the 
humanitarianism, and the communitarian love of John 
Humphrey Noyes. 


Conditions and Possibilities of 
Communistic Living 


from The Communistic Societies 
of the United States, 
by Charles Nordhoff 


In 1874, Charles Nordhoff, a newspaper correspondent, 
visited most of the existing intentional communities in the 
United States. His interest was based on his belief that 
such communities represented a better solution to the 
condition of workingmen than did trade unions. By 1874 
most of the communities still functioning had a religious — 
base; this did not bother Nordhoff, who was himself a 
religious man. The fact that religious communities seemed 
to survive better than secular ones was not lost on him, 
and modern readers considering communitarian living 
should also take account of it. 

Reprinted here is part of the concluding chapter to 
The Communistic Societies of the United States, in which 


Nordhoff summarizes the lessons learned from his visits 
and study. > 


1it 


Reviewing what I have seen and written, these ques. 
tions occur: 

I. On what terms, if at all, could a carefully selected 
and homogeneous company of men and women hope to 
establish themselves as a commune? 

II. Would they improve their lives and condition? 

Ill. Have the existing societies brought communal life 
to its highest point; or is a higher and more intellectual life 
compatible with that degree of pecuniary success and har- 
monious living which is absolutely indispensable? 

L I doubt if men and women in good circumstances, 
or given to an intellectual life, can hope to succeed in 
such an experiment. In the beginning, the members of a 
commune must expect to work hard; and, to be success- 
ful, they ought always to retain the frugal habits, the 
early hours, and the patient industry and contentment with 
manual labor which belong to what we call the working 
class. Men can not play at communism. It is not amateur 
work, It requires patience, submission; self-sacrifice, often 
in little matters where self-sacrifice is peculiarly irksome; 
faith in a leader; pleasure in plain living and healthful 
hours and occupations. 

“Do you have no grumblers?” I asked Elder Frederick 
Evans at Mount Lebanon; and he replied, “Yes, of course 
—and they grumble at the elder. That is what he is for. 
It is necessary to have some one man to grumble at, for 
that avoids confusion.” 

“Do you have no scandal?” I asked at Aurora, and they 
said, “Oh yes—women will talk; but we have learned not 
to mind it.” 

“Are you not troubled sometimes with disagreeable 
members?” J asked at Oneida; and they answered, ‘Yes; 
but what we can not criticise out of them we bear with. 
That is part of our life.” 
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“Bear ye one another's burdens” might well be written 
over the gates of every commune. 

Some things the communist must surrender; and the 
most precious of these is solitude. 

The man to whom at intervals the faces and voices of 
his kind become hateful, whose bitterest need it is to be 
sometimes alone—this man need not try communism. For 
in a well-ordered commune there is hardly the possibility 
of privacy. You are part of a great family, all whose 
interests and all whose life must necessarily be in common. 
At Oneida, when a man leaves the house he sticks a peg 
in a board, to tell all his little world where he is to be 
found. In a Shaker family, the elder is expected to know 
where every man is at all hours of the day. Moses, wan- 
dering over the desert with his great commune, occasional- 
ly went up into a mountain; but he never returned to 
the dead level of his Israelites without finding his heart fill 
with rage and despair. Nor is this surprising; for in the 
commune there must be absolute equality; there can be no 
special privileges; and when the great Leader, resting his 
spirit on the mountain, and enjoying the luxury of soli- 
tude and retirement from the hateful sight and sounds of 
human kind, “delayed to come down,” his fellow-com- 
Munists began at once to murmur, “As for this Moses, 
the man who brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we 
wot not what is become of him.” 

Fortunately—else there would be no communes—to the 
greater part of mankind the faces and voices of their 
kind are necessary. 

A company of fifty, or even of twenty-five families, well 
known to each other, belonging to the same Christian 
Church, or at least united upon some one form of reli- 
gious faith, composed of farmers or mechanics, or both, 
and strongly desirous to better their circumstances, and to 
live a life of greater independence and of greater social 
advantages than is attainable to the majority of farmers 
and mechanics, could, I believe, if they were so fortunate 
as to possess a leader of sufficient wisdom and unselfish- 
ness, in whom all would implicitly trust, make an attempt 
at communistic living with strong hopes of success; and 
they would undoubtedly, if they maintained their experi- 
ment only ten years, materially improve their condition; 
and, what to me seems more important, the life would 
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affect their characters and those of their children in many 
ways beneficially. 

I think it would be a mistake in such a company of 
people to live in a “unitary home.” They should be num. 
erous enough to form a village; they should begin with 
means sufficient to own a considerable tract of land, suf- 
ficient to supply themselves with food, and to keep as 
much stock as they required for their own use. They 
should so locate their village as to make it central to their 
agricultural land. They should determine, as the Rappists 
did, upon a uniform and simple dress and house, and upon 
absolute equality of living. They should place all the power 
in the hands of their leader, and solemnly promise him 
unhesitating trust and obedience; specifying only that he 
should contract no debts, should attempt no new enter- 
prise without unanimous consent, and should at all times 
open his purposes and his acts to the whole society. Final- 
ly, they should expect in the beginning to live econom- 
ically—very economically, perhaps; and in every Case 
within their income. 

They would, of course, adopt rules as to hours of labor 
and of meals; but if they had the spirit which alone can 
give success, these matters would be easily settled—for in 
a community men are more apt to over-work than to be 
idle. The lazy men, who are the bugbears of speculative 
communists, are not, so far as I have heard, to be found 
in the existing communes, and I have often and in dif- 
ferent places been told, especially of the early days: “We 
worked late and early, each trying how much he could 
accomplish, and singing at our work.” : 

In a commune, which is only a large family, I think it 
a great point gained for success to give the women equal 
rights in every respect with the men. They should take 
part in the business discussions, and their consent should 
be as essential as that of the men in all the affairs of the 
society. This gives them, I have noticed, contentment of 
mind, as well as enlarged views and pleasure in self- 
denial. Moreover, women have a conservative spirit, which 
is of great value in a communistic society, as in a family; 
and their influence is always toward a higher life. 

Servants are inadmissible in a commune; but it may 
and ought to possess conveniences which make servants, 
with plain living, needless. For instance, a common laun- 
dry, a common butcher’s shop, a general barn and dairy, 
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are contrivances which almost every commune possesses, 
but which hardly any village in the country has. A clean, 
hard road within the communal village limits, and dry 
side-walks, would be attainable with ease. A church and a 
school-house ought to be the first buildings erected; and 
both being centrally placed, either could be used for such 
evening meetings as are essential to happy and success- 
ful community living. 

Finally, there should be some way to bring to the light 
the dissatisfaction which must exist where a number of 
people attempt to live together, either in a commune or in 
the usual life, but which in a commune needs to be wise- 
ly managed. For this purpose I know of no better means 
than that which the Perfectionists call “criticism”—telling 
a member to his face, in regular and formal meeting, what 
is the opinion of his fellows about him—which he or she, 
of course, ought to receive in silence. Those who can not 
bear this ordeal are unfit for community life, and ought 
not to attempt it. But, in fact, this “criticism,” kindly 
and conscientiously used, would be an excellent means of 
discipline in most families, and would in almost all cases 
abolish scolding and grumbling. 

A commune is but a larger family, and its members 
ought to meet each other as frequently as possible. The 
only advantage of a unitary home lies in this, that the 
members may easily assemble in a common room every 
evening for an hour, not with any set or foreordained 
purpose, but for that interchange of thought and experi- 
ence which makes up, or should, a large and important 
part of family life. Hence every commune ought to have 
a pleasantly arranged and conveniently accessible meeting- 
room, to which books and newspapers, music, and cheap, 
harmless amusements should draw the people—women 
and children as well as men—two or three times a week. 
Nor is such meeting a hardship in a commune, where 
plain living, early hours, and good order and system make 
the work light, and leave both time and strength for 
amusement. 

Tobacco, spirituous liquors, and cards ought to be pro- 
hibited in every commune, as wasteful of money, strength, 
and time. 

The training of children in strict obedience and in good 
habits would be insisted on by a wise leader as absolutely 
mecessary to concord in the society; and the school- 
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tencher ought to have great authority. Moreover, the 
training of even little children, during some hours of every 
day, in some manual occupation, like knitting—as !8 done 
at Amana—is useful in several ways. Regular and patient 
industry, not exhausting toil, is the way to wealth in aq 
commune; and children—who are indeed in general but 
too proud to be usefully employed, and to have the sense 
of accomplishing something—can not be brought into this 
habit of industry too early. ? 

What now might the members of such a community 
expect to gain by their experiment? Would they, to answer 
the second question above, improve their lives and condi- 
tion? 

Pecuniarily, they would begin at once a vast economy 
and saving of waste, which could hardly help but make 
them prosperous, and in time wealthy. A commune pays 
no wages; its members “work for their board and clothes,” 
as the phrase is; and these supplies are either cheaply 
produced or bought at wholesale. A commune has no blue 
Mondays, or idle periods whatever; every thing is sys- 
tematized, and there is useful employment for all in all 
kinds of weather and at all seasons of the year. A com- 
mune wastes no time in “going to town,” for it has its 
own shops of all kinds. It totally abolishes the middle- 
man of every kind, and saves all the large percentage of 
gain on which the “store-keepers” live and grow rich 
elsewhere. It spends neither time nor money in dram- 
shops or other places of common resort. It secures, by 
plain living and freedom from low cares, good health in 
all, and thus saves “doctors’ bills.” It does not heed the 
changes in fashion, and thus saves time and strength to its 
women, Finally, the communal life is so systematized that 
every thing is done well, at the right time, and thus comes 
another important saving of time and material. The com- 
munal wood-house is always full of well-seasoned fire- 
wood: here is a saving of time and temper which almost 
every Western farmer’s wife will appreciate. 

If you consider well these different economies, it will 
cease to be surprising that communistic societies become 
wealthy; and this without severe or exhausting toil, The 
Zoarites acknowledge that they could not have paid for 
their land had they not formed themselves into a com- 
mune; the Amana Inspirationists confess that they could 
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not have maintained themselves near Buffalo had they not 
adopted the communal system. 

I have said nothing about the gain of the commune 
by the thorough culture it is able and likely to give to 
land; its ability to command at any moment a large labor- 
ing force for an emergency, and its advantage in pro- 
ducing the best, and selling its surplus consequently at the 
highest market price. But these are not slight advantages. 
J should say that the reputation for honesty and for al- 
ways selling a good article is worth to the Shakers, the 
Amana and other communes, at least ten per cent over 
their competitors. 

On the moral side the gain is evidently great. In a 
society so intimately bound together, if there are slight 
tendencies to evil in any member, they are checked and 
controlled by the prevailing public sentiment. The pos- 
sibility of providing with ease and without the expenditure 
of money good training and education for children, is an 
immense advantage for the commune over the individualist 
who is a farmer or mechanic in a new country. The social 
advantages are very great and evident. Finally, the effect 
of the communal life upon the character of the individual 
is good. Diversity of employments, as I have noticed in 
another chapter, broadens the men’s faculties. Ingenuity 
and mechanical dexterity are developed to a surprising 
degree in a commune, as well as business skill. The con- 
stant necessity of living in intimate association with others, 
and taking into consideration their prejudices and weak- 
nesses, makes the communist somewhat a man of the 
world; teaches him self-restraint; gives him a liberal and 
tolerant spirit; makes him an amiable being. Why are 
all communists remarkably cleanly? I imagine largely be- 
cause filth or carelessness would be unendurable in so 
large a family, and because system and method are abso- 
lutely necessary to existence. 

But, to come to my third question, the communes I 
have visited do not appear to me to make nearly as much 
of their lives as they might. Most of them are ascetics, 
who avoid the beautiful as tending to sin; and most of 
them, moreover, out of the force of old habits, and a 
conservative spirit which dreads change, rigidly maintain 
the old ways. 

In the beginning, a commune must live with great 
economy, and deny itself many things desirable and prop- 
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er. It is an advantage that it should have to do this, jus, 
as it is undoubtedly an advantage to a young couple jum 


starting out in life to be compelled by narrow Cifcum, | 


stances to frugal living and self-denial. It gives unselfish. | 


ness and a wholesome development of character. But } 


can not see why a prosperous commune should not own | 
the best books; why it should not have music; why jt | 


should not hear the most eloquent lecturers; why it should 
not. have pleasant pleasure-grounds, and devote Some 
means to the highest form of material art—fine architec. 
ture. It seems to me that in these respects the communes | 
have visited have failed of their proper and just develop. 
ment; and I believe this inattention to the higher and in. 
tellectual wants of men to be the main reason of their 
generally failing numbers. They keep their lives on the 
plane of the common farmer’s life out of which most of 
the older members were gathered—and their young pco- 
ple leave them, just as the farmers of our country com- 
plain that their boys run off to the cities. The individual 
farmer or country mechanic can not control this; he can 
not greatly beautify his life, or make it intellectually 
richer. But to the commune, once well established and 
prosperous, all needful things are possible, so far as money 
cost is concerned; and it is my belief that neither books 
nor music, nor eloquence nor flowers, nor finely kept 
pleasure-grounds nor good architecture would be dan- 
gerous to the success of a commune. 

In another respect, the communistic societies fall short 
of what they ought to be and do. The permanence of their 
establishments gives them extraordinary advantages for 
observing the phenomena of climate and nature; and it 
would add greatly to the interest of their lives did they 
busy and interest themselves with observations of tempera- 
ture, and of the various natural phenomena which depend 
upon or denote climate: the arrival and departure of 
birds; the first and last frosts; the blossoming of flowers 
and trees. A Shaker family ought to produce records of 
this kind of great value and interest; and I wonder that 
such a book as White's “Selborne” has not tempted some 
communist to such observations, But I nowhere, except 
at Oncida, found more than a very superficial interest in 
natural phenomena. 

It is easy to see that here is a field of innocent and 
healthful amusement which, with the abundant leisure the 
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members of a prosperous commune enjoy, could be 
worked so as to give a new and ever-fresh interest to the 
lives of young and old. 

I find fault also With the isolation in which communal 
societies live. They would be the better if they communi- 
cated fully and frequently among each other, and inter- 
changed thoughts and experiences. Not only do the dif- 
ferent societies hold aloof from each other, but among 
the Shakers even families do not communicate or advise 
with others living at a distance. But I believe this is to be 
remedied. 

Finally, I repeat that one can not play at communism. 
It is earnest work, and requires perseverance, patience, 
and all other manly qualities. But if I compare the life in 
a contented and prosperous, that is to say a successful 
commune, with the life of an ordinary farmer or mechanic 
even in our prosperous country, and more especially with 
the lives of the working-men and their families in our 
great cities, I must confess that the communist life is so 
much freer from care and risk, so much easier, so much 
better in many ways, and in all material aspects, that I 
sincerely wish it might have a farther development in the 
United States. 

With this wish I conclude a work which has interested 
me extremely—the record of an investigation which was 
certainly the strangest and most remarkable I ever made, 
and which forced me to take some views of the nature 
and capacities of the average man which I had not before. 

That communistic societies will rapidly increase in this 
or any other country, I do not believe. The chances are 
always great against the success of any newly formed so- 
ciety of this kind. But that men and women can, if they 
will, live pleasantly and prosperously in a communal so- 
ciety is, I think, proved beyond a doubt; and thus we have 
a right to count this another way by which the dissatisfied 
laborer may, if he chooses, better his condition, This 
seems to me a matter of some importance, and justifies, to 
myself at least, the trouble I have taken in this investiga- 
tion. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Industrialization proved irresistible, but its promises have 
not been fulfilled, especially now that it has reached a 
climax—that is, now that it is on the point of turning into 
automation—and the returns seem nearly all in. We will 
of course need the kind of perspective we now have on 
the nineteenth century before we can say that the present 
experiments in establishing the good life amount to a 
movement even as enduring as those earlier ones were; 
yet it seems not too soon to begin collecting descriptions 
of them. We are surely much closer to the beginning than 
to the end of the current movement, so one purpose of 
this collection is to provide examples that may inform 
continuing and future experiments. I have often been as- 
tonished at how innocent of any knowledge of the earlier 
communes are some of the people now venturing forth to 
start new ones. Perhaps—if one learns only to repeat the 
mistakes of the past or if one is easily discouraged by past 
failures—such innocence is just as well. The proposition of 
this book, however, is that one can learn from others’ 
mistakes—and successes—as well as from one’s own. Also, 
some experience, even vicarious, should help one decide 
what route he wants to explore for himself. 

The readings in this section go back to the Depression, 
when economic conditions in the country, combined with 
institutional hostility toward Scott Nearing’s _ beliefs, 
spurred the Nearings into their own unique and long- 
range experiment in what they termed “the good life.” 
Believing that they were successful and that their experi- 
ence is in general repeatable, they have described it at 
length in their book Living the Good Life. Most of the 
experiences described in the following pages, however, be- 
gan in the sixties, when the sons and daughters of some of 
the very people who seemed to have achieved what estab- 
lishment America might have described as the good life 
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rejected their parents’ values and life-styles on a wholesale 
basis. It is easy to exaggerate the extent of this rejection 
—certainly it is a minority who have on the whole dis- 
dained money and comfort and respectability and often 
individualism—but not the profundity of it. The reasons 
for this rejection, other than what seems the obvious one 
—a lack of satisfaction not only felt in themselves but dis- 
cerned in their parents—will have to wait on someone 
else’s analysis. The purpose here is to describe some of the 
results. 

A distinction must be made, however, between these 
personal alternatives and essentially political ones, Im- 
plicit in all of these attempts to achieve the good life is 
the notion that if society is to be reformed at all, the indi- 
vidual must be reformed first of all. Some individuals or 
groups feel reformed already but have no hope that so- 
ciety will allow them to live the good life as they see it, 
so they more or less withdraw from ordinary society to 
structure their immediate environment in such a way that 
the good life is possible. Political solutions would change 
things from the top down (even if via a grass-roots move- 
ment, which would still seek power to change the entire 
society) and represent a different range of solutions, one 
outside the scope of this anthology. There is nothing neces- 
sarily incompatible in the two types of solutions, except 
tnat energies are channeled in different directions. Political 
solutions, however, usually take off from political dissatis- 
factions rather than personal ones, though there is an ob- 
vious interconnection between the two. Those seeking po- 
litical change often consider the good-lifers selfish; it may 
appear odd to some, but good-lifers often consider them- 
Selves practical. 

The efforts of the young have attracted the sympathetic 
interest Of some of their elders (at least that seems to 
have been the usual sequence). I suppose this is in large 
measure due to their unhappiness over the state of the 
world, and to the ennui that appears to be the only result 
of the success many of them have achieved. There is at 
least one other cause, however, that deserves mention: 
changing family styles. The family that used to include 
grandparents and have relatives living very close-by is 
now something of the past, and the tight nuclear family— 
mother, father, two or three children—has not proved 
entirely viable for many parents who have interests that 
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extend outside the home. From this, I suspect, hy 
stemmed the middle-aged interest in communal family 
cooperative living arrangements, 

The collection is meant to be sympathetic, though , 
few of the articles are critical, some harshly so. That is the 
beginning of perspective, The important thing is that in 4 
society that has so obviously failed to solve its problems 


by standard procedures, these alternatives deserve atten. — 


tion. What should society be except a structure for the 


good life? 


| 
i 


The Good Life in a Troubled World 


from Man’s Search for The Good Life, 
by Scott Nearing 


Driven out of Academia in the 1920's because of his 
political activism, and faced with the Depression in the 
1930's, Scott and Helen Nearing bought a neglected farm 
in Vermont. There they built, literally stone by stone, a 
magnificent house, a modest maple sugar business, a com- 
munity of friends and neighbors, and most of all an 
inspiring example of the good life. Many people are 
familiar with their account of this in their now-classic 
Living The Good Life. This selection, which is more 
theoretical, is from Man’s Search for The Good Life, 
a collection of essays. It would be useful to measure 
communities against the guidelines, both practical and 
ethical, that Nearing sets forth. 

Readers will also be interested in Scott Nearing’s auto- 
biography, The Making of a Radical. 
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Under the circumstances existing today in western civiliza- 
tion, we believe that an approach to the good life should 
be dominated by reason. In a word, that those who under. 
take to make the decisions essential to the general welfare, 
should be sufficiently detached to consider the issues which 
face western man with at least the same degree of ob- 
jectivity that they would consider desirable and necessary 
if they were dealing with a major issue in electronics, 
atomics, or any other field of natural science. me 

Several factors play prominent parts in determining 
one’s attitude toward the good life in a disintegrating 
civilization. Fo 

1. A combination of tradition and sentimentalism is al- 
ways present where social decisions are made. “I live as 
my forefathers have lived, in our great nation, according 
to customs which experience has proved to be valid and 
which time has hallowed.” Such an approach allows the 
individual little margin of choice. He accepts and follows 
the established pattern, doing the best he can, under the 
restrictive circumstances, to live the good life. : 

2. Custom plus experience establishes habit, which Is 
probably the principal single factor in determining indi- 
vidual attitudes and viewpoints and in deciding where 
and how the average person shall live. Most human beings 
live as they have lived since early childhood, By the time 
individuals reach maturity, the habit pattern of physical 
and emotional responses to the customary environment, 
plus the habit of assent to the life pattern as it unfolds, 
have wrapped them about with concentric layers of stim- 
ulus-response which can be torn asunder only as the result 
of an immense affirmation of will, coupled with sturdy, 
persistent determination and at a cost in mental and emo- 
tional anguish from which the average person recoils in 
fear, mingled with horror at the prospective desecration. 
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3. Social pressures constitute a third factor of great 
importance in determining an individual’s life pattern. Un- 
der any circumstances there are the traditional and cus- 
tomary social pressures, to which the individual becomes 
habituated as he grows toward maturity. Such pressures 
go far to determine the language one speaks, the manners, 
morals and procedures of daily life and the attitudes 
which one has toward the world in all of its ramifications. 
In addition there are the social pressures associated with 
special interest groups,—the holders of property, prestige, 
power, who strive ceaselessly to protect and extend their 
privileges. 

4. Social change, whether initiated in the home group 
or borrowed and adopted from alien groups, alters the 
social environment from day to day, epoch to epoch and 
age to age, necessitating individual and social adjustments 
as the old is displaced by the new. Social change may 
relate to theory or practice. It may involve modifications 
in outlooks, institutions, or methods of procedure. 

Sweeping changes, such as those through which the 
western world has been passing during recent generations, 
destroy old habit patterns and compel the individual and 
the social group, as the price of survival, to develop new 
ones. Job loss during economic depression, or resulting 
trom changes in technical equipment, war displacement 
and destruction, and the upsets and transformations at- 
tending revolution leave men little choice. The older ways 
of life are rubbed out by social forces against which 
neither the individual nor the group can make a successful 
stand. Whether he will or no, the individual, the family, 
the village, the city, the nation, or even an entire social 
system may be forced to clear away the rubble and begin 
over again. 

5. Such considerations bring us to the fifth possibility, 
—the only one in our opinion which a mature human 
being is justified in adopting and following,—an approach 
to the problems and opportunities of life in which reason 
plays the leading role. 

Mature living for humans rests, in the first instance, on a 
reasoned response to experience, with such emotions as 
fear, hatred, anger, jealousy and the zest for domination 
pushed into the background and kept there, and with 
imagination, perception, conception and reasoned judg- 
ment to the fore and controlling all decisions, 
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This array of rational or mental human faculties and 
capacities must be supported by will, courage, determina. 
tion, persistence, resiliency and discrimination, and must 
be held together by vision and faith. These two latter 
capacities lie beyond the mental realm, but they may be 
called to its support in emergencies, and are and should be 
kept handy for the many times when they will be urgently 
needed, 

Vison of what? Faith in what? In a universal purpose, 
far beyond the control or even the full comprehension of 
the individual, but, at the same time, a purpose which 
includes all of the individuals composing the groups in 
question, and in the shaping of which every individual 
may choose to play a part. 

Such an attitude-response may be called a theory or 
philosophy of life. It may be formulated by the individual 
for himself, if he is prepared to take that responsibility, or 
it may have been formulated by some one or some group 
in the past, crystallized into a body of doctrine, and prop- 
agated by an institution into which individuals may be 
received as members. Such a life pattern has ceased to be 
rational and is controlled and governed by forces which, 
to the individual member, embody little beside custom, 
tradition, habit, and submission to an authority in the se- 
lection of which the new member has had little or no part. 

Mature, rational humans may “join up” only after pass- 
ing through the experiences we have outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, and reaching conclusions which closely 
parallel those of the institutions to which they decide to 
affiliate. Even then there must be a loop-hole,—a means 
of retreat and escape in case the new member does not 
find the organization up to the standard of his anticipa- 
tions, or in case his own outlook is so modified by further 
experience und reflection that it no longer conforms to the 
outlook of the organization which he has joined. 

The good life is a totality—a fabric or garment woven 
without seam, and yet one which fits the maturing indi- 
vidual as snugly and perfectly as though tailored to his 
personal needs. The natural-social environment is a to- 
tality; the complex, composite, changing, growing individ- 
ual is a totality: his experience, derived from his contacts 
with the environment is a totality, and the trinity of en- 
vironment plus individual plus experience is also a totality 
on a more comprehensive level. He who sets out to under- 
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stand and to live the good life must keep at the center of 
his consciousness the totalities of which we have just writ- 
ten, particularly at points where, to simplify study and to 
facilitate Comprehension, he divides the indivisible into 
segments. 

Parenthetically, the individual must remain constantly 
aware that the human family is likewise a complex, com- 
posite, changing, growing totality, living its life and ac- 
quiring its totality of experience through its association 
with its total environment. The human family, like the in- 
dividuals who compose it, may be segmented, temporarily, 
at considerable risk, for purposes of study, experiment, 
growth and development. 

Shielded and, we may hope, safeguarded by these ad- 
monitions and warnings, we pursue our exposition of the 
theoretical good life by assuming that human experience is 
oriented at the same time in several directions,—(1) to- 
ward the self, (2) toward fellow humans, (3) toward 
fellow creatures, (4) toward nature and its forces,—and 
that it is permissible to deal with each of these outlooks 
separately so long as we do not lose sight of their aggre- 
gate existence as a totality. 

An adult human being must. study himself, understand 
himself as far as may be, rule over his slothful body, his 
rebellious passions, his errant mind, and keep those various 
and often conflicting elements moving toward his chosen 
goals, in a manner that will preserve his self respect, and 
in the course of his experience, enhance his capacity for 
self control and self direction, without detracting from 
his conscious, useful functioning as a member of the 
various sub-groups and the human family totality to which 
he belongs. This is a major assignment. Each individual 
human being is composed of the fragments and the forces 
which make up the universe. He who would direct the 
stars in their courses must begin his training for this vast 
enterprise by directing the same forces as they appear 
minutely in his own being. 

Hourly, daily, through the years, the “I” must remain at 
its post, as the captain of a ship remains on the bridge. It 
must be increasingly conscious of the general purpose to 
which it adheres. It must know, to the limit of its aware- 
ness, the course it is taking and why that course has been 
chosen. It must have long range and short range plans, It 
must make necessary adaptations to situations as they 
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arise, anticipate contingencies, meet emergencies. The “]» 
must keep the peace among its slothful, errant, indifferent, 
competing, conflicting, warring, cooperating members, rec- 
oncile them to one another, coordinate them and Keep 
them functioning in terms of the general purposes which 
the “I” perceives and conceives as representing ifs assign- 
ment. At the same time, the “I” must keep up Courage, 
preserve the faith and remain true to the vision of its 
Destiny. 

It is sometimes easier to guide an ocean liner through 
the winter tempests which torment the Atlantic than to 
pilot an individual life successfully through the vicissitudes 
of an ordinary week. Yet each human being has one pri- 
mary assignment: to rule himself. Failure here means 
something less than success in living the good life. 

Living with fellow men presents a second challenge to 
the individual. Even though he may make a perfect score 
in the difficult task of self-rule, to live the good life he 
must live successfully with his fellow humans. 

A man cannot live alone. Race perpetuation requires 
mating, and the bearing and rearing of offspring. Maint 
nance of the complicated, interdependent life of present- 
day society requires men to associate with one another if 
economics, politics, social affairs, in the sciences and the 
arts. The survival of multitudes in a closely knit life-pat- 
tern depends upon the coordination of effort and the in- 
tegration of activity. Discord, tension, conflict and combat 
will disturb social harmony and may lead to mutual crip- 
pling and perhaps to extermination. ; 

Rules for successful social living are simple and easily 
followed. They are three in number: 

1. All human beings are members of one family,—the 
human family. They are cousins under the skin. Treat 
them accordingly. 

2. Associate with fellow humans in terms of mutual aid 
on the principle of live and help live. Give as much as you 
can in the way which you believe will help the most. 
Neither ask nor expect a return, Whatever happens, con- 
tinue to give and share, up to the point of yielding life 
itself. 

3. Throughout the many ramifications of human asso- 
ciation let one simple formula prevail: from each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according to his needs, The 
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responsibility and duty to give freely of one’s best is the 
overshadowing factor in all successful human relations. 

Fundamentals for successful human association are 
easily understood and can be easily stated. Tradition, cus- 
tom, habit and social pressures make them difficult to 
apply. He who would lead a good life must understand 
the basic principles of human association and put them 
into successful practice. 

Human beings are not alone on the earth. On every side 
they are surrounded by uncounted numbers belonging to 
multitudes of genera, families and species of microscopic 
entities, of lichens and fungi, of vegetation, insects, birds, 
fish, animals. Each group of these creatures is a specialized, 
particular manifestation of the life-impulse, Each has its 
hour upon the stage, then retires at the end of its act, 
Each passes through a different, distinctive life experience. 

For what purpose? As inquirers and students, seeking to 
understand the meaning of life, we can only guess. But, 
really, such an understanding of the general purposes of 
life lies at the frontier of the province in which we are 
seeking and gaining our experience. If we have the in- 
terest, the time and the energy to seek out meaning and 
the meaning of meanings, so much the better for us and 
for those with whom we associate. Most of us-humans at 
our present stage of development must deal with the im- 
mediate tasks of self-control and self-direction, of social 
purposes, social plans and their fulfillment. Like the other 
creatures, we who inhabit the earth are experiencing life 
individually and collectively. 

Some of our non-human fellow creatures live in daily 
contact with man. Most of them are unaware of his ex- 
istence. Where the twain do meet, the human and the 
non-human, what then? There the same formula applies 
which we have stated as a guide for human association, 
—live and help live. Wherever you come into contact with 
any aspect of life, do your utmost to encourage it, to 
enhance it, to broaden it, to complete it. If in the course 
of your life it becomes necessary to destroy other life 
forms, do so regretfully, economically, following the prin- 
ciple of the least harm to the least number and the great- 
est advantage to the greatest number. 

Man is in one sense the most powerful of the beings 
which he encounters in his life on the earth. His power is 
symbolized by the fact that he holds over many of them 
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the decision of life and death—therefore, being stronger, 
man becomes a trustee for their welfare, and like any 
trustee he must put before his own well-being the weal of 
those over whom he exercises his trust. ; 

Broadly speaking, man should not annoy his fellow 
creatures, should not torture them, should not cripple 
them, should not hunt them, should not kill them, should 
not eat them in order to advantage his own life. Instead 
of destroying, he must preserve. Instead of torturing, he 
must love and strive to serve. His role is that of preserver, 
friend, mentor, big brother. Wherever he goes he must 
leave behind him more abundant life. 

The universe is a purposed, planned, organized, super- 
vised, managed area of manifestation and being. The con- 
ception is well epitomized in the saying,—Order is 
heaven’s first law. The universe likewise expresses har- 
mony and dissonance, concord and discord, cooperation 
and conflict, construction and destruction. It embraces 
growth and decay, life and death. Perhaps this is the con- 
cept most difficult for the human mind to grasp because it 
contains a basic contradiction. How is it possible for ~ 
situation to be at the same time orderly and disorderly? 
Advantageous and disadvantageous? Consonant and dis- 
sonant? Unified and disparate? Living and dying? Logically 
and rationally, as men think and reason, the universe can- 
not be a contradiction, It must be one thing or the other. 
Actually it is both, and at the same time. 

Polarity, attraction and repulsion, growth and decay are 
among the forces which operate in the universe, holding 
it simultaneously together and apart. They exist in the 
atom, in the cell, in the planetary chain of which the earth 
is one unit. 

The universe is set up, ordered and maintained in ac- 
cordance with certain purposes, one of which is the un- 
foldment of life. Being, vibration or motion, variation, 
change, evolution, growth and becoming or fulfillment are 
aspects of the life process, Through the functioning of 
these purposes each particle in the universe is aglow with 
the life and love of the whole. There is a margin of choice, 
varying in accordance with the development of the choos- 
er. It is a universe growing and evolving according to a 
pattern of which each particle is more or less clearly 
aware. It is a universe in which action and reaction tend 
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to be sufficiently in balance to permit of continuity and 
sufficiently out of balance to necessitate change. 

Humanity is one aspect of the universe, one manifesta- 
tion of universal purpose, one expression of universal en- 
ergy, change, growth, evolution, one part of the universal 
affirmation. Human life expresses the universe. Human 
beings are advancing toward a level of development at 
which they can catch clearer glimpses of the purpose and 
share more consciously in the affirmation. 

Specifically this means that man must take an increas- 
ing part in purposing, planning, organizing, supervising 
and administering the earth, assuming these grave respon- 
sibilities in proportion to the level of his present develop- 
ment, and being prepared to take the grave consequences 
of his successes and failures. 

These are hard sayings, not easy to accept in theory and 
far more difficult to follow in practice. Yet man cannot 
hope to live a good life until he has learned to play his 
part with the universe as he plays his part with himself, 
with his fellow men and his fellow creatures. 

Perhaps we should end our abstract description of the 
good life and its setting by naming the surroundings most 
auspicious for its fulfillment. 

1. As a separate being, one needs health, balance, se- 
renity, understanding, with solitude and self-communion at 
times, and ample varied opportunities for self expression. 

2. To live with fellow humans requires sympathy, hu- 
mility, love, a passion for service; with functioning fam- 
ilies, friendly neighborhoods and a recognition of the need 
for adjustment, negotiation, concession, compromise and 
cooperation; a determination to subordinate conflict to 
order and thus maintain peace; a willingness to conform 
linked with a readiness to change. 

3. With fellow creatures, one should be eager to help 
and, on terms advantageous to them, ready to give and 
withhold in the same way that mature adults give and 
withhold in their dealings with fellow humans. 

4. One must live in and of the universe, as a glad, re- 
sponsible, participant in a magnificent enterprise. 

Having reached this point, the reader may ask, “Is life, 
at best, but a contradiction? a riddle? an enigma? And if 
life is a struggle to occupy a place and to find stability 
and security in a changing world, what is the difference 
between living in a growing, expanding society and a de- 
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caying contracting social order?” The obvious answer is— 
very little difference. The essence of life is living. The 
conditions surrounding livingness vary chiefly 1n their de. 
tails. Living in a troubled world involves more adjustment 
to details. The over-all problems remain essentially the 
same. ; 

The good life is an affirmation and it is the affirmation 
which is the primary essential. Once the affirmation jis 
achieved, it must be lived under the conditions surround- 
ing particular sets of circumstance, particular detail. Given 
a conception of the affirmation and an understanding of 
the given situation, the details can be dealt with as they 
arise. 

Suppose we approach this problem by assuming that the 
good life is the best of which one is capable in a particular 
set of circumstances. The good life is not to be surveyed, 
vivisected, examined, discussed. It is to be lived. Where? 
Everywhere. When? Now. By whom? Any being who is 
willing and able to make the effort. On what terms? By 
understanding, discrimination, willingness to assume Tre- 
sponsibilities and to take consequences. 

How can we be sure it really is the good life we are 
trying to live? There are three parts to the answer. (1) 
Review and evaluate one’s own experiences in the light of 
one’s deepest insights. (2) Treat similarly the experiences 
of others. (3) Vigilantly review, re-examine and re-check 
in the light of each new experience, and when the situation 
demands it, revise any assumptions or generalizations 
which may be brought into question by this scientific pro- 
cedure. 

We are arguing that the critical difficulties confronting 
modern man are associated with the organization and 
functioning of the social environment, rather than with 
man himself or with nature. Hence the problem of living 
the good life in the troubled twentieth century world is in 
the main a social problem, Whatever the nature and cause 
of a particular social crisis, the individual and the social 
group concerned with living the good life must diagnose 
the social situation and must work out a procedure to 
meet the particular need. 

Anyone who has followed the argument to this point 
will realize that living the good life in present-day western 
civilization requires an understanding not only of the 
dominant social forces but also of social death. 
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Life and death are two phases in a process. Symbolical- 
ly we express the relationship on the thirty-first of each 
December by saying “The old year is dying, the new year 
is being born; ring out the old, ring in the new.” Actually, 
we have the same experience as each day draws to a close 
with the setting of the sun. In the temperate-zone spring, 
we share in the resurrection of life as winter recedes and 
summer come on apace. In the autumn we witness the 
reverse process aS summer goes and winter comes. The 
days grow shorter, the temperature changes, the foliage 
turns from green to brown. The leaves loosen their hold, 
fall to the ground and take their turn as soil nutriment 
that will lead to a new growth in a new year. 

Similarly we see the generations of men come and go. 
The babe today is the sire and grandsire of later genera- 
tions. Life and death are parts of a process, in the course 
of which each individual, each community, each institu- 
tion, passes through a cycle. At one end of the cycle it 
comes into being. At the other end, it passes from the 
‘scene of its erstwhile activity. 

If, as we have been assuming in this discussion, western 
civilization is dying, we must treat the event as we treat 
the death process elsewhere. That is, we must separate 
ourselves, psychologically, from the old (“The King is 
dead”) and dedicate ourselves enthusiastically to the new 
(“Long live the King”). 

Enthusiastic dedication involves a re-affirmation. We 
declare that “tomorrow is a new day”, replete with the 
possibilities and limitations of its long line of predecessors. 
With each sunrise comes a new sequence of opportunities 
for reaffirmations or new affirmations. Vision, aspiration, 
imagination, wisdom, will, determination enable us to take 
advantage of the possibilities and seize the opportunities, 
—or to repeat and reiterate, unimaginatively and un- 
creatively the routine of yesterday. 

Each dawn offers a chance to pioneer. Each alteration in 
the social pattern opens the way for adjustment and im- 
provement. If the old civilization lies a-dying, let us see to 
it that the culture pattern which replaces it embodies the 
essence of experience supplemented by the utmost reach 
of our capacity for improvement. 

If, as thinkers are saying nowadays, the western world 
is in the grip of the death-birth process, if one epoch is 
drawing to a close and its successor is taking form, western 
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man faces three major tasks, The first is learning to live 
with crisis; the second is to behave as though the death of 
the old order were imminent; the third is to hope and plan 
for the birth and growth of the new order. aa 

Since no two social systems are identical, and in view 
of the far-reaching inventions, discoveries and develop. 
ments which have dominated the life of the past two or 
three generations, it must be evident that in this instance 
the social order of tomorrow will be strikingly different 
from that of yesterday. The planning, building and organi- 
zation of the new order will involve a large measure of 
pioneering. 

Those who would have a hand in this pioneering task 
must (1) expect to blaze trails and break new ground; (2) 
renounce old ties and establish new ones, even though such 
renunciation may be attended by uncertainty, hesitancy 
and heartburning, by the alienation of friends and the long 
and bitter opposition of neighbors and associates; (3) labor 
prodigiously and experiment incessantly. The search for 
truth is endless and timeless. Until eternity we go on living 
and learning and serving. (4) Prepare to face ridicule, 
persecution, exile. Such experiences we must look upon as 
an opportunity to gain broader knowledge and deeper un- 
derstanding, for which no price is too high. (5) Drea™ 
of the promised land and dedicate our lives to bring it 
nearer, though, like Moses, we may never experience it. 

In a word, the good life is a pilgrimage. In a dying 
civilization it may lead the pilgrim over a rough, thorny 
trail through broken, unknown country. 


» 


The “Great Subcultures” of History 
Why Tribe, by Gary Snyder 


In his essays and poetry no less than in the days of his 
life, which include hiking through the Pacific Northwest 
and living in a Buddhist monastery in Japan, Gary Snyder 
has devoted himself to exploring the spiritual pathways of 
the good life. Since the time of the “Beats” in the late 
1950's, he has been a great influence on people seeking a 
spiritual as well as a practical alternative to mainstream 
American life-styles. In this essay, written in 1969, he sets 
forth his belief that many of the underground movements 
in human culture throughout history were outcroppings of 
the same urge, and that by exploring this, we may come 
to a full understanding of what the good life truly is. 


We use the term Tribe because it suggests the type of 
new society now emerging within the industrial nations, 
In America of course the word has associations with the 
American Indians, which we like. This new subculture is 
in fact more similar to that ancient and successful tribe, 
the European Gypsies—a group without nation or territory 
which maintains its own values, its language and religion, 
no matter what country it may be in. 

The Tribe proposes a totally different style: based on 
community houses, villages and ashrams; tribe-run farms 
or workshops or companies; large open families; pilgrim- 
ages and wanderings from center to center. A synthesis 
of Gandhian “village anarchism” and I.W.W. syndicalism. 
Interesting visionary pamphlets along these lines were 
written several years ago by Gandhians Richard Gregg 
and Appa Patwardhan. The Tribe proposes personal re- 
sponsibilities rather than abstract centralized government, 
taxes and advertising-agency-plus-Mafia type international 
brainwashing corporations. 7 

In the United States and Europe the Tribe has evolved 
gradually over the last fifty years—since the end of World 
War I—in response to the increasing insanity of the modern 
nations, As the number of alienated intellectuals, creative 
types and general social misfits grew, they came to recog- 
nize each other by various minute signals. Much of this 
energy was channeled into Communism in the thirties and 
early forties. All the anarchists and left-deviationists—and 
many Trotskyites-—were tribesmen at heart. After World 
War II, another generation looked at Communist rhetoric 
with a fresh eye and saw that within the Communist gov- 
ernments (and states of mind) there are too many of the 
same things as are wrong with “capitalism’—too much 
anger and murder, The suspicion grew that perhaps the 
whole Western Tradition, of which Marxism is but a (Mil- 
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lennial Protestant) part, is off the track. This led many 
people to study other major civilizations—India and China 
—to see what they could learn. 

It’s an easy step from the dialectic of Marx and Hegel 
to an interest in the dialectic of early Taoism, the I Ching, 
and the yin-yang theories. From Taoism it is another easy 
step to the philosophies and mythologies of India—vast, 
touching the deepest areas of the mind, and with a view of 
the ultimate nature of the universe which is almost identi- 
cal with the most sophisticated thought in modern physics 
—that truth, whatever it is, which is called “The Dharma.” 

Next comes a concern with deepening one’s understand- 
ing in an experiential way: abstract philosophical under- 
standing is simply not enough, At this point many, myself 
included, found in the Buddha-Dharma a practical meth- 
od for clearing one’s mind of the trivia, prejudices and 
false values that our conditioning had laid on us—and 
more important, an approach to the basic problem of 
how to penetrate to the deepest non-self Self. Today we 
have many who are exploring the Ways of Zen, 
Vajrayana, Yoga, Shamanism, Psychedelics. The Buddha- 
Dharma is a long, gentle, human dialog—2,500 years of 
quiet conversation—on the nature of human nature and 
the eternal Dharma—and: practical methods of realization. 
_ In the course of these studies it became evident that the 
“truth” in Buddhism and Hinduism is not dependent in any 
sense on Indian or Chinese culture; and that “India” and 
“China”—as societies—are as burdensome to human be- 
ings as any others; perhaps more so. It became clear that 
“Hinduism” and “Buddhism” as social institutions had long 
been accomplices of the State in burdening and binding 
people, rather than serving to liberate them. Just like the 
other Great Religions. 

At this point, looking once more quite closely at history 
both East and West, some of us noticed the similarities in 
certain small but influential heretical and esoteric move- 
ments. These schools of thought and practice were usually 
suppressed, or diluted and made harmless, in whatever so- 
ciety they appeared. Peasant witchcraft in Europe, Tan- 
trism in Bengal, Quakers in England, Tachikawa-ryl in 
Japan, Ch’an in China. These are all outcroppings of the 
Great Subculture which runs underground all through his- 
tory. This is the tradition that runs without break from 
Paleo-Siberian Shamanism and Magdalenian cave-paint- 
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ing; through megaliths and Mysteries, astronomers, ritual- 
ists, alchemists and Albigensians; gnostics and vagantes, 
right down to Golden Gate Park. 

The Great Subculture has been attached in part to the 
Official religions but is different in that it transmits a com- 
munity style of life with an ecstatically positive vision of 
spiritual and physical love; and is opposed for very funda- 
mental reasons to the Civilization Establishment. 

It has taught that man’s natural being is to be trusted 
and followed; that we need not look to a model or rule 
imposed from outside in searching for the center; and that 
in following the grain, one is being truly “moral.” It has 
recognized that for one to “follow the grain” it is neces- 
sary to look exhaustively into the negative and demonic 
potentials of the Unconscious, and by recognizing these 
powers—symbolically acting them out—one releases him- 
self from these forces. By this profound exorcism and 
ritual drama, the Great Subculture destroys the one credi- 
ble claim of Church and State to a necessary function. 

All this is subversive to civilization: for civilization is 
built on hierarchy and specialization. A ruling class, to 
survive, must propose a Law: a law to work must have a 
hook into the social psyche—and the most effective way to 
achieve this is to make people doubt their natural worth 
and instincts, especially sexual. To make “human nature” 
suspect is also to make Nature—the wilderness—the ad- 
versary. Hence the ecological crisis of today. 

We came, therefore, (and with many Western thinkers 
before us) to suspect that civilization may be overvalued. 
Before anyone says “This is ridiculous, we all know civili- 
zation is a necessary thing,” let him read some cultural 
anthropology. Take a look at the lives of South African 
Bushmen, Micronesian navigators, the Indians of Cali- 
fornia; the researches of Claude Lévi-Strauss. Everything 
we have thought about man’s welfare needs to be re- 
thought. The tribe, it seems, is the newest development in 
the Great Subculture. We have almost unintentionally 
linked ourselves to a transmission of gnosis, a potential 
social order, and techniques of- enlightenment, surviving 
from prehistoric times, 

The most advanced developments of modern science 
and technology have come to support some of these views. 
Consequently the modern Tribesman, rather than being 
old-fashioned in his criticism of civilization, is the most 
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relevant type in contemporary society. Nationalism, war- 
fare, heavy industry and consumership, are already out- 
dated and useless. The next great step of mankind is to 
step into the nature of his own mind—the real question is 
“just what is consciousness?”—and we must make the 
most intelligent and creative use of science in exploring 
these questions. The man of wide international experience, 
much learning and leisure—luxurious product of our long 
and sophisticated history—may with good reason wish to 
live simply, with few tools and minimal clothes, close to 
nature. 

The Revolution has ceased to be an ideological con- 
cern. Instead, people are trying it out right now—com- 
munism in small communities, new family organization. 
A million people in America and another million in En- 
gland and Europe. A vast underground in Russia, which 
will come out in the open four or five years hence, is now 
biding. How do they recognize each other? Not always by 
beards, long hair, bare feet or beads. The signal is a bright 
and tender look; calmness and gentleness, freshness and 
ease of manner. Men, women and children—all of whom 
together hope to follow the timeless path of love and 
wisdom, in affectionate company with the sky, winds, 


clouds, trees, waters, animals and grasses—this is the 
tribe. 


The Rise and Fall 
of a Modern Commune 


Sunrise Hill: A Postmortem, 
by Gordon Yaswen 


Here is one of the most detailed accounts available of the 
establishment and breakup of d modern commune. Sunrise 
Hill was founded in 1966 and lasted as a community about 
two years. Because the participants did not represent any 
particular religious or political group and were committed 
to no special program but the establishment of a com- 
munity, their experiences are probably as average as such 
things can be; their successes and failures, therefore, 
should be pertinent to anyone interested in intentional 
communities. Written by a member of the community, this 
account is especially valuable for its eyewitness insights 
and the rigor of its self-examination. 

This is an abridged version as it appeared in WIN mag- 
azine. The complete version is available for one dollar and 
fifty cents from Gordon Yaswen, Star Route, Montague, 
Massachusetts 01351. 
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To tell the story of Sunrise Hill Community, we must 
begin by telling of the June 1966 Intentional Community 
Conference (sponsored jointly by the School of Living and 
the New York Federation of Anarchists) for it was here 
that Sunrise Hill was spawned. That meeting (at the 
School of Living’s Heathcote Center in Maryland) was not 
merely a conference but a happening and historical event 
as well. For so many of the people involved in that ten- 
day experience, it became a crucial milestone in their 
lives. 

Among the people grouped at Heathcote Center that 

spring, there seemed to occur a miraculous merging, not 
only of persons but of their causes as well into an inter- 
locking whole that constituted a complete life-way, with 
the furtherance of each cause contributing to the further- 
ance of the others in a seemingly perfect symbiosis. Peace, 
new leftism, natural diet, rural living, sexual freedom, 
mysticism, nudism, psychedelics, psychotherapy, art, 
craftsmanship, Summerhillism, and many other such 
causes seemed to be attracting and merging with each 
other. - 
For many of us there, it was as if, after years of alone- 
ness and feeling hopelessly out of place everywhere, we 
realized that there did, after all, exist others of our kind; 
that we were not mavericks from all orders but rather the 
seeds of a newer one. 

The culmination of the conference came upon its last 
night. A huge campfire was kindled, and beer and wine 
were available freely. As darkness drew over the dell a 
spontaneous music of voice and percussion—wordless and 
tuneless—began emanating from those assembled there. 
After it had gone on for quite a while, many of the parti- 
cipants broke into a wild and spontaneous dancing, inter- 
spersed with embracings and “heapings” of exhausted 
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bodies comfortably atop one another. It was plain by now 
that we had something on our hands that was decidedly not 
programmed, and it was anyone’s guess as to where it was 
headed. Something awfully powerful was working its will 
among us, and the night soon was swept into a frenzied 
and ecstatic blur. 

The following grey dawn found sleeping people strewn 
over the meadow like bodies upon a battleground. I think 
that as people limped away from the Center that day at 
the Conference’s end there was in most a gladness and 
wonder at what had happened in just one week. I think 
we all left Heathcote buoyed and strengthened, and with a 
sharp vision that was to radically change the lives of 
many among us. 

The common concept of Sunrise Hill itself came at a 
particular meeting well on in the Conference’s progress, 
when I asked the assemblage, “Given this strange and 
strong feeling among us, where do we go from here?” 
B, a middle-aged man with a wife and three children, 
responded by offering his forty acre homestead near Con- 
way, Massachusetts, for the use of a community. B had 
made this proposal before to other groups, only to be 
ignored, But at Heathcote the idea had struck fertile soil 
at last. From there, one suggestion led to another in a 
dizzying and growing excitement, until a vague but tan- 
gible scheme had been outlined. By this time the general 
spirit of optimism and jubilation was such that few in- 
volved could then have abandoned the idea without the 
danger of life-long regret. 

Thereafter those interested (about 20) attended several 
special meetings during the Conference, at which they 
attempted to further explore the particulars of the situa- 
tion. The land and buildings were there to be contributed 
to the community. A garden was growing, goats were 
milking, chickens maturing. Jobs of a wide variety were to 
be had nearby. Several vehicles were owned by the people 
who had indicated interest in the project, as were othe: 
tools and equipment. A number of different skills and 
talents would be coming with them as well as some money. 
The garden would be enlarged. A home industry of some 
sort would be set up. Private shelters of a beautiful 
earth-form concrete-shell type were to be erected before 
winter. A school would be established for the members’ 
children, and eventually for outside, paying children as 
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well. It was assumed that huge quantities of money and 
effort would be saved by the collectivization of our lives. 
This would assure us of realizing our various goals and 
aa that we would have ample free time for leisure as 
well. 

Attempts were made at these special meetings to arrive 
at some general consensus on just what sort of com- 
munity it was that we were to establish so shortly; what 
were our major goals in establishing it; and along what 
lines it would be established. These meetings were not 
overly successful. To begin with, we were rather impatient 
because we were so excited about actually beginning the 
community and somewhat tired of just talking about 
it. For another thing, as the discussions wore on and 
dove into actualities, their tone was likely to become less 
than joyful and the inspirational tones of our first meetings 
were missing. They became “bring-downs” and none of us 
wished to be brought down. 

These meetings concerned themselves primarily with 
two subjects: policies and personalities. In the area of 
personalities, we attempted to learn more about one 
another and to draw out the first reactions that people had 
to each other at that early stage of familiarity. Although 
we did come up with some significant communication—in 
which some mild interpersonal conflicts were uncovered— 
no one thought much of them. We felt assured that, on the 
basis of the great amounts of love which we already felt for 
each other and the importance of the endeavor we were 
commonly undertaking, all such petty conflicts could 
somehow ultimately be resolved. Also there was precious 
little, at that point, to dislike about each other, for in 
truth we really did not know one another. 

The issues of community policies, however, proved 
somewhat more difficult. We began by asking each pros- 
pective member for his reasons for joining the community 
and what he expected of it. What followed was a sequence 
of some of the most beautiful descriptions one could hear 
of the plight of our kind in the mass-society and of the 
potentialities of utopia. It was a sharing of visions, an 
occurrence painfully lacking afterwards. But the trouble 
was that visions are vague. It is very easy to feel common- 
ality with a person when he says that what he wants are 
peace, truth, health and beauty. But the problem of how 
best to strive for them remains (as it has for millenium). 
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When we tried to tackle that problem, the paths disturbing- 
ly started to divide. First of all, we had to define what we 
meant by such terms as peace, truth, health and beauty, 
As might be expected, the various views represented were 
far more multiferious than we originally thought. The dis- 
cussion of the least particle of them promised to be with- 
out end and, moreover, without even the possibility of 
an end. It was indeed frustrating for people with such fire 
and enthusiasm to have to sit upon their hands and quibble 
infinitely over the picayunes of how their great 
vision should crystallize, This was combined with the sense 
in all of us that, in spite of our particular differences, we 
shared something so deeply unutterable as to make such 
discussions pedantic and unnecessary. So we abandoned 
these discussions before the fact. We felt that there was no 
alternative to the actual working-out of our differences 
through activity rather than debate. 

So when the Conference ended, Sunrise Hill stood as an 
extremely nebulous though intensely exciting idea. Those 
further interested were to meet at the site on July 4, 1966. 
If later events proved the sagacity of the Sunrise Hill 
project questionable and the groundwork spindly, we who 
were involved must be pardoned for having partaken too 
headily and unreservedly of that intoxicating “Yes” spirit 
that pervaded the Heathcote Conference. The founding of 
Sunrise Hill was mainly an act of faith; there was little of 
prudence in it. 

Just what the motives of these people were in choosing 
to join a community is very difficult to ascertain. Most of 
us had been scarcely able to find any place or peace in the 
mass-society, and this was true of us in a number of 
diverse realms: economics, geography, technology, spiritu- 
ality, politics, religion, sex, psychology, etc. Previous to 
Sunrise Hill many among us had led a nomadic and 
variable existence, making little commitment in any area 
because we felt alien in all of them. Thus we had 
wandered from situation to situation, ever seeking but 
never finding a place wherein we could feel comfortable. 

A person can be out-of-odds with his society for one of 
two reasons: either that society is unhealthy (which ours 
is) or he is. J think we at Sunrise Hill made a sizable 
mistake in assuming that our alienation was due almost 
entirely to the former reason. Even externally generated 
conflicts are bound to create internal ones, and it seems 
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a rare individual who can escape these conflicts without 
the scars, maimings and weaknesses intrinsic to them. A 
neurotic society must produce neurotic individuals, and 
this is no less true for its rebels than it is for its con- 
formers. Where the incompatibility of individual and 
society arose (in the individual or in the society) matters 
little, for it winds up in both. It is small wonder, then, that 
the people who came to Sunrise Hill bore “hang ups”. 
Who else would be attracted to community, such a radical 
solution to their dilemmas? It is said that happy people do 
not volunteer to go to war. Neither, I say, do they join 
communities. The roots of this unhappiness may lie in 
either themselves or their world. We at Sunrise Hill did 
not know how to determine one from the other, and so 
we hardly tried; we accepted virtually all who came. 

In addition, it must be confessed that more than one 
couple among them had already experienced diffi- 
culty with their marriage, or at least were not fully satis- 
fied with it. I suppose that some were uncomfortable with 
the idea or actuality of monogamy, either because they 
had never experienced polygamous relationships—or be- 
cause they had. To such couples with marital problems, 
community seemed to offer some relief but, as things 
turned out, little mending. 

The site itself occupied some forty sloping acres of 
mixed woods and overgrowing pasture upon a hillside 
overlooking a portion of the Deerfield River Valley. East- 
ward across the valley could be seen the long Pocumtuc 
Ridge over which the sunrise broke to flood the entire 
Property and to inspire the site’s name. We were sur- 
rounded only by pasture and woods, with no neighbors in 
view, and were reached via a seldom travelled dirt road. 
The town of Greenfield (pop. 17,000) was seven miles 
away, and the Northampton/Amherst college and urban 
complex, fifteen. Upon the land were a drinkable brook 
and a dug pond, a modern nine room house with elec- 
tricity and running water, a goat-barn, chicken-house, gar- 
den, and part of the foundation for a large building. B had 
built this all from scratch in the five years he had lived 
there and all who partook of this site and the creations 
upon it would, I think, agree that it was a substantial and 
promising basis upon which to build a community—even 
an inspiring one. Would that our human foundation had 
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been likewise substantial. The land, at any rate, is ac- 
quitted of any responsibility for our failure. 

The simmer of 1966 was mostly a happy and even 
joyful experience for those involved in Sunrise Hill. There 
was still the first flush of excitement and infatuation. A 
strong sense of self-importance and self-confidence perme- 
ated the community. Weekly the news of our birth spread 
ever further bringing letters, help, and people who came 
from all about to become involved in the community. 
Most, of course, came simply to visit; some to stay a short 
while; and a handful to eventually become members. In 
all, many people wrote and/or visited Sunrise Hill, and 
contributed work, materials, praise and encouragement, 
The community thrived upon these. The flames of our egos 
were voluminously fanned. To us, our situation seemed 
perfection and we the perfect people. Sunrise Hill was, in 
our minds, a very spindle of the universe. As vanguard of 
the new community movement we were the scene, the 
innest crowd. We were proud of ourselves and proud of 
each other. We were—to ourselves—a collection of beau- 
tiful people, and I believe we each stood a little taller for 
the companionship of the others. I can yet recall the 
feeling of standing among our group as we all lounged 
naked about our swimming pond on a hot day after work, 
and being proud of and somewhat in love with each of my 
fellow members, men and women alike. Each of them 
was different, and in each was a beauty all his or her own. 
We were all so diverse, and we had all come from such 
different origins and experiences; and yet through all of us 
seemed to run a thread of continuity so profound that 
we appeared as a multitude of soul siblings. There was, 
too, the dizzying sense that the beauty and strength of 
each member belonged to each other member, and that 
the combined abilities and powers of those assembled were 
an overwhelming force to nurture and protect each mem- 
ber. 

We thrived upon a daily diet of working out-of-doors, 
interspersed with icy plunges into our delicious pond. We 
ate ravenously of the fresh greens, vegetables, chickens 
and goat milk which were produced on our farm and 
combined them with cheap but wholesome natural foods 
bought elsewhere. We took rides and walks in the un- 
spoiled countryside, and partook of the sweet visions of 
grass, And all day long the phonograph blared out the 
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music of the new people of whom we felt we were an 
integral part. We held many meetings and, at least in the 
beginning, these could be quite exciting, for in them we 
plotted out and grappled with the problems of utopia it- 
self. 

There was, too, the excitement of a liberalized sexual 
code under which members were free to consummate 
sexual desires that under other circumstances would have 
had to be painfully aborted. Just how much this freedom 
was used is not accountable though it was far less than 
might have been expected. Some among us did not partake 
at all, but the mere potential of such activities, I believe, 
added vibrancy to the entire membership. 

It should be noted here that the limited practice of 
group nudity in the community (begun in Maryland) 
proved itself a genuinely valuable instrument for the 
promotion of a sense of warm and frank familiarity 
among the members. It was, moreover, a symbolic act of 
communion with and trust in each other and helped to 
cement us together. It seemed to me that this group 
nudity also helped to alleviate some of the natural curiosity 
people had in each other. I believe this practice let us all 
breathe a little easier—not having to constantly try to 
undress one another mentally. I do not believe that it was 
a source of any appreciable sexual arousement. In fact, I 
fancy that the reverse was true. We knew that we could 
easily see each other naked, display signs of affection 
toward each other, and that it was even possible here to 
make love to each other without precipitating great con- 
flicts. The relaxation of all these sexual taboos did not, as 
some might expect, make of us perpetual sexual adven- 
turers. On the contrary, it seems to me that the abolition 
of these taboos made such sexual adventurism significantly 
less necessary and alluring. 

Another group practice that seemed beneficial to our 
“group being” was what we called “group meditation.” 
This would come either by itself or as part of a larger 
meeting, and was done simply by being together silently 
for periods of from one to perhaps fifteen minutes or 
longer. During this time a participant could—if he felt 
“called upon” to do so—break the silence to make a state- 
ment which he felt would aid the group awareness. The 
benefits of this simple process were sometimes amazing. 
Many times these meditations succeeded in soothing inter- 
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personal tensions, developing perspective on problems and 
bringing people closer. Occasionally these meditations pro- 
duced revelations that elevated the entire community. 

The whole phenomenon of the community was giddying 
to us all. Consider it: here at last was a piece of soil to 
sink our feet into and hold onto. Here was a place we 
could stay—not merely a place to hide for a time and 
then flee. Here we had the option of sinking roots and 
gaining from the very earth some of the power to survive 
in obedience solely to our own principles. Here was finally 
a solid footing to our revolution of life-ways, a place 
where we could actually begin to build that civilization we 
had dreamt about so long. 

Thus, while the summer was a joyful time for Sunrise 
Hill, an experienced eye could have seen the early signs of 
the group’s inviability, disguised as it was in a bright aura 
of glowing mental images. To hear what the community 
said was one thing, but to see what it was doing was often 
another. 

For instance, it was apparent to all that additional hous- 
ing was sorely needed before cold weather arrived, and 
the original plan had been to build a number of separate 
one- or two-family shelters near the original house. True 
to this idea a sizeable tract was excavated by hired bull- 
dozer and mounds of earth were heaped for the forms of 
the concrete necessary for the project. But the plan de- 
veloped no further for reasons I cannot precisely explain. 
In general, one can surmise that the work was abandoned 
mainly due to a lack of initiative. Whereas people had 
been for the plan when it was an idea, when it became a 
reality they simply did not want it badly enough. So the 
mounds were bulldozed out into a grade. 

Work was then taken up on the foundation of a large 
stone-and-concrete house, that had previously been begun 
by B. With the building of this structure there Was a 
joyous note in the very noise of the activity. This, then, 
was the tangible evidence of a community a-building and 
the fact that the slow-rising walls were of native stone-in- 
concrete was our signal that the community was to be no 
fly-by-night thing. Those walls could still be erect centuries 
afterward; long, long indeed after Sunrise Hill had fled and 
gone. 

I can recall no more happy sight and sound in all my 
life than during the construction of those walls when 
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work on them was in full swing. The sounds of multiple 
industry—of many beings bent in common labor—were 
overwhelming. Nowhere could the idea of community be 
more beautifully displayed than here. I shall never forget 
how it looked as semi-naked men and women with the 
strong sun upon their long hair, beards, and fine bodies 
clambored about the site like bees about their hive. I 
remember being struck by the sight of those middle-class- 
urban-intellectuals learning to work primitively, with their 
hands and bodies, and I recall feeling that this was catas- 
trophic news for the status quo: for until such “intellec- 
tuals” grew feet and legs to stand upon the Earth them- 
selves—instead of upon the shoulders of the Mass—Utopia 
had a chance; then the trap of mediocrity was sprung. 

In the building of this house, some lack of unity and 
coordination among the members was already visible. 
Work was erratic: no certain schedules were established. 
Work on the building—as other projects—was frequently 
hard to get started and easy to stop. Getting all the 
people, tools, and materials together at the site, and a 
clear plan of action before them, was no easy task and if 
anything was discovered to be lacking or a problem came 
up or some other involvement occurred, the work was all 
too likely to cease altogether. 

In addition to these troubles some members decided 
they did not—after all—wish to live in a communal build- 
ing, but preferred a separate shelter for themselves. Simi- 
larly, some members came to consider still other projects 
more crucial—or enjoyable—than the building of the com- 
munal house. These judgements may have been wise, but 
of course their result on the main building project was dis- 
astrous, Suddenly the new building was not for all but only 
for some and the work slowed accordingly. It was no 
longer a physical méeting-ground for everyone in the com- 
munity and it was perhaps the loss of that that was 
even more crucial than the eventual loss of the building 
itself. Work on the building gradually petered out and 
at last was abandoned with the coming of winter. One 
shelter had been needed, three were begun, and none were 
ever completed. What a mournful note was the sound of 
a solitary hammer in the early November crispness, put- 
tering about the remains of so joyous a beginning. Thus 
did Sunrise Hill build. 

Towards the end of the summer one of the first major 
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interpersonal conflicts reared its gruesome head between 
two of the men and the ensuing turmoil almost split the 
community. The conflict in question revolved about the 
figures of B, an older married man and contributor of the 
Sunrise Hill property, and J, a younger man, also married. 
Just what was the source of the trouble between them re- 
mains complex, but the two men finally could not seem to 
tolerate each other and in the issue of “who was to go”, 
the community (as usual) ducked. The consensus became 
that not one, nor the other, nor even both should leave. 
Instead, it was felt that the entire community should de- 
part in search of a new site. This decision was—in a 
sense—the path of least resistance as it decided against 
and penalized no one (save the entire membership). It 
was based mainly upon the idea that the ill-feeling be- 
tween the two belligerents was due in large part to B’s 
possessive attitude about Sunrise Hill, as it affected J, for 
as long as B was in the position of having contributed the 
land and building he would naturally be tenacious and 
possessive towards the property, would impede the com- 
munity’s development and use of the facilities, and would 
cast an unfavorable atmosphere over the interpersonal re- 
lations within it. None-the-less, the sentiment that Sunrise 
Hill should leave Conway and wander out West in search 
of another site seemed to me and some other members 
sheer madness and we vigorously opposed it. Actually, I 
don’t think anyone was really ready to undertake the 
wandering. The deadlock was finally broken—without the 
community’s having to reach any decision—by the young- 
er man’s resignation. Shortly thereafter, he moved to a 
place nearby to the community (as later became a pattern 
for community refugees). 

All breathed a sigh of relief, but we knew that a bad 
precedent had been set and that Sunrise Hill had met 
with first clear-cut failure in human relations. The shin- 
ing vision had already been smudged. 

When the summer finally drew to a close many of the 
people who had been around in the warm months flew off 
to other commitments. For those that remained, a fearful 
moment of truth came when we stood in that thinned 
group that was left and recognized the fact that it was— 
after all—just we few, that the whole success or failure 
of Sunrise Hill rested upon so few and such imperfect 
shoulders as were now present. We were not so much a 
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part of a movement now, but simply an isolated band try- 
ing to make out under trying circumstances. We were on 
our own. Autumn was indeed a sobering time. By the time 
September came the community had dwindled down to a 
population of twelve, composed of three couples, one 
single man, one single woman, and four children. During 
the summer the community had once boasted a member- 
ship of over twenty. Those who were left, by the fall, now 
turned to the task before them in greater humility. 
There was much to be done, for pitifully, little of what 
had been supposed to be the summer’s work had actually 
been accomplished. 

By fall one could gather some tangible notion of just 
what Sunrise Hill was all about. Ideas, however chaotical- 
ly, were crystallizing into practices. What, then, were the 
practices of Sunrise Hill Community? 

Sunrise Hill received some money thru donations, but 
by far the bulk of its income came from the performing 
of “outside” jobs by members, either individually or in 
groups. Such jobs included construction, food-vending, 
carpentry, mechanics, waitressing, photo lab assistantship, 
artist’s modelling and clean-up contracting. (It might be 
noted here that communities hold some intriguing advan- 
tages in marketing labor—especially of a temporary na- 
ture.) Some additional funds were gained thru “home 
industries”, but Sunrise Hill never really broke into this 
promising field in an adequate way. 

Most money earned by individuals at various jobs out- 
side the community was pooled. Members contributed 
what they could and drew what they needed.. Though we 
had resolved that each adult member be entitled to re- 
ceive a minimum of $2 a week, in actuality this was 
rarely drawn from the precarious amounts of money on 
hand. We all lived—I suppose—at or below “poverty” 
levels, but because it was for a purpose we did not seem 
to mind it much and we did not feel impoverished. 

One might conjecture that great disputes might have a- 
risen from so casual and communal a system of sharing 
money, but somehow they did not. I can only suppose 
that this was because in our zeal for community such 
Matters were not given great weight and each member was 
fairly conscientious and reasonable in the handling of his 
finances. Tho such might not always be the case with 
communities, at Sunrise Hill we were fortunate. 
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Initially, little effort was made to accurately anticipate 
expenses and make assurances of sufficient income to meet 
them. Money was simply spent as needed until it was gone 
and then everything waited until more was available. No 
“reserve” was ever attempted, and unexpected large bills 
(such as auto repairs) usually meant going further into 
debt. In the confusion of the summer Sunrise Hill's indebt- 
edness had grown steadily. Eventually we did evolve an 
adequate system of accounting and financial planning. 
Thus we could be assured that when an urgent (unex- 
pected) expense came up the money earned for it was 
unspent. Money that was spent was noted on the “ex- 
penses” sheet, and at the end of the month broken down 
into categories to help us anticipate future needs in each 
category. At the beginning of each month projected in- 
come and outgo for the coming month were compared 
and our money-earning and spending activities adjusted to 
suit. Had the community continued, it seems likely it 
would have eventually become more financially solvent 
and I believe that the accounting system which made 
the total financial situation of the community readily com- 
prehensible to any member at any time would have proved 
a contribution to community solvency. 

Of course Sunrise Hill’s most successful economic ploy 
was not in making money but in contriving not to spend 
it. Monetary expenses were generally contained by ob- 
taining our material needs in as crude and unprocessed 
form as possible, supplying our own labor wherever pos- 
sible, and—largely—by simply doing without. Were it not 
for the savings thus realized (and the collectivization of 
consumption) Sunrise Hill would have undoubtedly gone 
under financially, for income was always meager. 

Sunrise Hill Community was legally organized (in ac- 
cordance with the laws of Massachusetts) as a “Trust” 
with all members being “Beneficiaries” in whose interest 
(and at whose bidding) a group of three “Trustees” 
(themselves resident beneficiaries) legally owned and ad- 
ministered all communal property, Land and_ buildings 
(which had been donated to Sunrise Hill by B) were 
officially communally owned, while other things such as 
vehicles, equipment, many tools, books, etc. were com- 
munally owned by practice (and so maintained at 
community expense). “Private” property pertained mainly 
to items which were essentially personal in nature and/or 
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usage. Communal use of this private property was at the 
option of the owner. Individual resources—acquired pre- 
vious to community membership—were not required to be 
pooled, and were left to their owners to either donate, 
partially donate, or hold in personal reserve. This did lead 
to some tensions as some people who had donated virtually 
everything they owned to the venture became queasy 
when they learned of others who held funds in abeyance. 

The issue of the use of marijuana within the community 
was among the first to clamor for attention. As an an- 
nounced community we were especially liable to police 
activity in response to any “illegal” practices and on this 
practice in particular. In addition, until the property was 
officially transferred from B’s to Sunrise Hill’s name, B 
remained legally responsible (and punishable) for the 
actions of anyone upon that property. Therefore it was 
originally decided that if “grass” was to be used or kept 
on the property it would have to be in a highly secretive 
and sacramental manner. But eventually a moratorium 
was placed upon its use altogether until the land could be 
transferred and tactics of secrecy perfected. Such tactics 
never were evolved and so the use of drugs remained for- 
bidden. Community was evidently even more important to 
us than “pot”. 

Sunrise Hill’s sexual mores were in practice more con- 
ventional than they were in theory. The community con- 
sensus was for a sort of group inter-love, wherein all 
community members were lovers, tho stable and perma- 
nent partnerships were seen as valuable and co-existed 
with the the wider love. Such an extension of a person’s 
love—among several or many individuals—was felt to be 
a stepping-stone towards a genuine sense of kinship and 
brotherhood with all Mankind so needed for a New Age of 
Man. In practice, there was not uncommon expressions of 
affection, and more occasional love-makings between per- 
sons not married to each other, tho not everyone par- 
ticipated in these practices. Sex still mainly revolved 
around couples who were mates to each other. 

I personally think that offering the possibility of having 
many love relationships was one of the most worthwhile 
ventures at Sunrise Hill. For the few single members it 
proved unassessably valuable, for otherwise they would 
have been effectively celebatized and unutterably lonely 
in our rural location. For all members—single or coupled 
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—I believe that the practice provided something of great 
worth. For one thing, it gave us a sense of intimacy and 
romance all too sadly lacking from our other realms of 
community life. For another, I think that it eased certain 
anxieties that married couples had with each other, by 
enabling them to ease their social, emotional and sexual 
demands of each other. Further, there seems small doubt 
that what inter-love there was helped the community mem- 
bers to live and work with each other for it is at last 
Love—in some form—that must be the matrix of any 
tightly-integrated group such as our community tried to 
be. 


The most serious conflict that resulted from this sexual 
practice was one which involved a married man, his wife, 
and a single woman, and it was thought—at the time—by 
several persons that the difference in the status of mated- 
ness between the married man and the single woman was 
one source of the difficulty. It eventually shattered the 
extra-marital relationship, nearly shattered the marital re- 
lationship, disrupted the community for a time, and pre- 
cipitated the single woman’s explosive departure from the 
community. For as long as all parties had been willing, the 
“affair” had worked very satisfactorily for all. But when a 
conflict-of-interests arose the individuals were unable to 
handle it adequately and then volatile tempers arose and 
destroyed what remained. In retrospect we could not have 
expected such an important and delicate a system as the 
group inter-love to function without repercussions, es- 
pecially among people who had been conditioned by 
another, far different system of sexual values. The 
practice, therefore, of such “group inter-love” remains 
potentially profitable, but undeniably dangerous. It is some- 
thing to be cautiously approached and carefully watched. 

At Sunrise Hill we were highly conscious of the neces- 
sity of preventive hygienic practices, and—tho we suffered 
a disgustingly high amount of minor illnesses—the com- 
munity as a whole was never ravaged by any serious ones. 
We made our diet of as pure and unprocessed foods as 
practical and many fortified their diets with nutritional 
supplements. Tho meat comprised a minor part of our 
diet, we did not totally abstain from it. Whenever possible 
individually necessitated diets were honored and provided 
for and no prohibitions were placed upon the use of 
tobacco or alcohol. 
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Our relations with the people of the locale were en- 
tirely friendly, and often warmly cordial. We could boast 
of having an effective “outreach” among the students of 
the several nearby colleges, as well as with many other 
individuals. Our good extra-community relations were, of 
course, greatly enhanced by the previously established con- 
tacts of the original owners of our site and, I suppose, 
also by the fact of our own geographical isolation. We 
supposed that the New England familiarity with “eccen- 
tric” activity—throughout its long history—was a help 
in this. 

The children (of whom there were four by Autumn) 
lived, ate, slept, and were ministered to together with sev- 
eral community members taking turns at caring for them. 
Each child did, however, have frequent and easy access to 
his or her own parents (and vice-versa) and normally 
spent a considerable portion of his or her time with them. 
The “nest” program (group care of children) later came 
into conflict because of competitiveness among parents 
and differences in child-rearing practices, and was aban- 
doned. This was indeed unfortunate, for such a program 
had been one of the primary goals of the community. 

Tho our “religion” was undefined and mostly uncodi- 
fied, our religiosity was a fact felt by us all. We wished 
to believe that Life itself was holy and so our living was 
religious. There were the individual practices of a 
number of codified religions at Sunrise Hill: Zen, Quak- 
erism and Russian Orthodox Catholicism and an interest 
in still others. But there was never the compulsion—on 
any member—to participate in or desist from any. Group 
Teligion was evidenced solely by meal-time blessings and 
occasional group meditation, tho we all hoped that some 
more extensive group religious practices would eventually 
and spontaneously arise. However, they never did. 

There are (and will be) many who will mock the 
efforts of Sunrise Hill, and all of the other vain and 
“foolish” attempts at the ideal of community that have 
and are taking place. Surely we must look a crowd of 
gullible and naive idiots in retrospect and it will be easy 
for the reader to pick out the glaring blunders we made 
at Sunrise Hill and the obvious disadvantages of com- 
munity as they are uncovered in practice. 

The affairs of the “Outside World” suddenly did not 
burden me so gravely for not only did I not consider my- 
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self really a part of that world, but also, whatever un. 
toward events were happening there, there was NOW at 
least something effective that I could do about them and 
that “doing” was thru community. I felt that we—there 
on that hillside—were taking the first timid steps along 
a path that later the world would follow. This sense of 
the significance and radicalness of the venture at Sunrise 
Hill was itself one of the chief rewards of community 
living. On one trip to New York City in late summer, B 
and I strolled along the Canal St. hardware shops selecting 
various sundries for the community. No Wright Brothers 
could have purchased the humble materials for their world- 
jarring creation with more of an ironic sense of history 
being bought so cheaply! You can buy a hammer for the 
same price whether it be a chair or a nation you desire 
to build with it and no one could tell the difference 
between them. So we felt was the secret significiance of 
everything that Sunrise Hill incorporated into its life. 

Another factor in my happiness of that Fall lay in the 
fact of my awareness of the people about me. Anyone who 
was at Sunrise Hill will testify that my habits there were 
largely reclusive; yet that the presence of the other Sunrise 
Hillites was intensely important to me. In that awareness 
I was sampling an almost unknown quality to modern 
American Man: that of a group identity. After all, the 
great bulk of Man’s history on Earth has been spent ip 
small, tribal-type groups and, I think, for good reason. At 
Sunrise Hill we seemed to have—however cursorily—at- 
tained this groupness again. 

In terms of interpersonal relationships, I could have 
desired nothing more. I felt I was in love with my wife, 
and somehow all the more so because she was not so much 
mine alone. On the other hand, I felt all the more ful- 
filled and loved because J was not so much solely hers. 
I also had a child whom I was coming to appreciate and 
feel more comfortable with, likely because I now did not 
have to live at such close quarters with him, and because 
the responsibility for rearing him was not so greatly mine. 
This is all to say that the community, thru alleviating the 
intensity of my family relationships, also abated some of 
my anxieties concerning them, and whether or not this is 
good—or desirable—for persons and their families, it cer- 
tainly seemed so at the time and contributed significantly 
towards my happiness. 
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At Sunrise Hill, I felt a joy in my work I had never felt 
before. For one thing I had never been in a situation 
which held so many opportunities—real and potential— 
for creativity in my paid work. Furthermore, since the 
membership of Sunrise Hill usually held values fairly simi- 
lar to my own, I could—in effect—work, speak and live 
pretty much as I would prefer, and yet seldom offend 
anyone, and quite commonly even have their approval. 

Also in the area of work, community offered me a far 
more diverse gamut of roles than I ever incurred else- 
where. Here, in a single day, I could be a farmer, 
mechanic, carpenter, driver, accountant, writer, dishwash- 
er, laborer, and committeeman and never feel “stuck” in 
any one of them. For some people I suppose this might 
have been anathema, but for me it was bliss. For once I 
felt whole; my life was balanced and my growth, even. 

So much of my happiness that fall seems summed up 
in one particular episode of Sunrise Hill’s history when, 
in early fall, we contracted to clear a 200-year-old lumber 
mill of debris and sawdust. I recall so fondly our daily 
excursions to that ancient place as three or more of the 
men of Sunrise Hill—in rugged workclothes—rode out 
under the zestful blue mornings on the back of the old VW 
pickup, piled with tools. All day long we worked as a crew 
in that wonderful five story relic of a forgotten age, with 
its traces of a lost technology of wood and water power. 
Often we were waist-deep in the literal sawdust of cen- 
turies and when we returned at the end of those days it 
was with a real note of triumph that we rode up into our 
own Sunrise Hill yard loaded high with firewood, lumber, 
garden sawdust, ancient tools, and useless relics. And when 
we arrived there were the women greeting us in unison. 
Later we would all sit down together to a lusty supper 
of live greens, fresh bread, home beer and whole rice. 

I cite these evidences of the “goodness” of community 
life to display that communities are not only a good ideal, 
but can be a good reality. That is why people are willing to 
face incalculable odds in the struggle towards community 
life. It is—after all—well worth the effort. 

But despite the many rewards that life at Sunrise Hill 
brought to its members (to say nothing of its visitors), the 
fall was a time when Sunrise Hill’s many deep problems 
began to emerge in crisis proportions. 

For one thing B was getting more uptight about the 
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individual money reserves as well as about many other 
things. He likely began to realize that no one else was 
making (or was going to make) any material or financial 
commitment nearly as substantial as his own. Really no 
significant material increments had been added to the 
assets of the community: people came mostly with little, 
and created little. Materially the community was actually 
living off past accomplishments and these were not even of 
its own making. Sunrise Hill’s failure to add to the 
assets it took over at the outset was telling of the low 
productivity of a group of otherwise high-energy-level 
people. What was happening to that energy, might well 
have been a revealing question. In this light B’s driving 
urge to see the new building completed, even if at a 
risky cost and effort, begins to make a sort of sense. He 
wished—perhaps—to see evidence of the other members’ 
commitment. I opposed him in this wish, feeling that such 
an effort would only worsen our economics, our work- 
load, our life, and our tempers. B also brought up ‘the 
fact, several times, that he wished that those who retained 
cash reserves would contribute these to the community as 
he had done with his. This, however, was never done (tho 
I in several emergencies contributed portions of my re- 
serve to the community). The argument against such com- 
plete donations was that individually retained reserves con- 
stituted a “safety cache” for their owners in the event of 
Sunrise Hill’s break-up, which had always been admitted 
as a possibility. This “cache” B and his family also pos- 
sessed, for at such dispersion of the community they 
would, naturally, get back the property. Thus was evi- 
denced one of the ways in which Sunrise Hill’s reliance 
upon a single member’s benificence proved a yoke about 
the community’s neck. As indeed it had to be. 

Policy decisions were made only as needed and, in 
many cases, only when actually urgent. Thus, unfortunate- 
ly, the community’s policies were left to be hammered out 
in the full heat of the sometimes volatile situations that 
signalled their necessity. As might be expected, therefore, 
meetings often followed in rapid succession and quite 
usually such meetings were broken up without having 
reached the decisions they were intended to make because 
of lack of time, exhaustion, or simply because no meeting 
of minds could be achieved. We shied from simple majority- 
rule voting procedures because we feared it lent itself to a 
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tyranny of the majority to which we had all felt subjected 
on the “outside”. This naturally compounded the difficulty 
of arriving at communal decisions, But in general it seems 
that when decisions are left to be made “spontaneously”, 
to “work themselves out”, they do so with much attendent 
friction between the moving parts, which likely are people. 

Much of the chaos and indecision which marked the 
policies and activities of Sunrise Hill were—I think—due 
to an instinctive caution about confrontations with each 
other on key issues for fear that they would erupt into 
unbridgable schisms and leave the mutual good-will of the 
commune in shreds. And so, tho on the surface Sunrise 
Hill’s members were pledged to constant and deep con- 
frontation with each other, some more subconscious in- 
stinct for group survival bade us tread more softly in our 
dealings with each other; for it was not long before it 
became evident that the word “community” is an enor- 
mously wide one and that our various opinions on what it 
should mean needed every bit of that width to ac- 
commodate them. Therefore, Sunrise Hill evolved a pattern 
of trying to allow maximum freedom of direction for all 
its members and avoiding the making of decisions which 
might set limits upon that freedom. As a result the com- 
munity’s activities reflected a constant struggle to evolve 
in a spread of different directions simultaneously (tho the 
longer it lasted, the more Sunrise Hill was forced by 
circumstances to limit freedoms and make decisions). Con- 
sequently, the energies of Sunrise Hill were always spread 
thin. This diversity of direction and movement within the 
community may well have had advantages, but among its 
dis-advantages was the fact that it prevented the com- 
munity from acting decisively, strongly, or well in any 
one direction. Even the random oozings of an ameoba 
must achieve some unanimity and coordination, if the or- 
ganism is to locomote, 

Because organization and planning called for people to 
step forward and suggest limitations to the range of activi- 
ties of members—and because everyone feared possibly 
alienating other members by such action—organization 
and planning were left to shift for themselves. Work 
schedules were not made, finances were not considered 
seriously, goals were not established, and policies were 
left to the last minute. There was in fact an adversity on 
the parts of a number of members to any attempts at 
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organization, coordination, and planning. These activities 
were looked upon as encroachments of authoritarianism 
and standardization into our budding utopia of freedom, 
And so we mainly stuck to the path of least resistance 
and allowed things to happen as they would. 

There was a large sentiment at Sunrise Hill that com- 
munity work, for example, not be structured, scheduled, 
or delegated, but rather left to be “spontaneously” ac- 
complished by the people who felt most concerned, at 
the time they wished, and in the manner they desired. 
One can easily understand how such a_ sentiment could 
have evolved as reaction to the severe and soulless stan- 
dardization commonly laid upon remunerated work ac- 
tivities in the general society. However, it was my feeling 
that such a “system” (or lack of it) worked very badly, 
allowing jobs to be left undone, done late, poorly, or 
wastefully; and not infrequently done out of anger and 
Tesentment anyway. Meals prepared thusly were likely 
to be late, often hastily and unimaginatively thrown to- 
gether at the last minute by someone who was suddenly 
apalled by the fact that no one else was making any meal 
at all and so they had better! Food was often left to 
spoil because no one really knew what was on hand to use. 
Dishes, under this system, were likely to be left to ac- 
cumulate until none were left and then done only partially, 
many utensils being—by this time—brittlely crusted and so 
left to “soak” for undefined periods. 

We had a large and well-equipped kitchen at Sunrise 
Hill, blessed with ample storage and counter space; yet it 
was usual to find the countertops so thick with used and 
unwashed utensils that they had to be pushed aside to 
make space to lay down a single plate. There was—at first 
—no schedule for the washing of dishes; they were left 
for the unspecified person who at some time felt “called 
upon” to undertake washing them. They might be done 
directly after supper, but they might also be left for the 
following morning when everyone had to scramble thru 
them to scrounge for something with which to cook or eat 
their breakfasts. The resultant chaos disturbed me and so 
at first I often took it upon myself to clean the dishes. I 
did them with no sense of the joy of voluntary labor; I 
did them because they bugged me, and since I felt little 
satisfaction from it unless I could see bare countertops at 
the end, I undertook to clean ail the dishes that had been 
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left to accumulate there. Therefore my dishwashing ex- 
periences were usually long and exhausting and it wasn’t 
very long before I began to refuse to do any dishes at all 
while such a “system’’ prevailed. 

Thus, disorganization in living and work can be not 
only inefficient, but expensive as well. For instance, some 
people felt it a limitation upon their freedom to have a 
common breakfast prepared in the morning which each 
individual could dig into whenever he arrived to eat. So 
instead these people took to each individually cooking 
their own separate breakfasts. This led not only to the 
usage of more untensils and cooking fuel, but to the prac- 
tice of preparing breakfasts mainly of foods which were 
prepared fastest and easiest—like eggs—but which were 
also among the most expensive. However, when this be- 
came evident, the practice was stopped voluntarily. 

In addition it is my impression that whenever tasks are 
undertaken by groups and there is no attempt to decide 
who will do what, there seems always to be a natural 
tendency for each person to assume that some “other” 
person will take care of any specific areas or to shy away 
from taking it upon themselves for fear they may be 
usurping someone else’s prerogative. Then, when the task 
is left undone or done poorly, everyone tends to blame the 
other person rather than themselves. There is also, even 
when people are working together simultaneously, - the 
tendency of each person to assume that the other knows 
what he’s doing and a reticence to “butt in” on what may 
be another person’s “area”. In this way one head may be 
better than two for the one head knows he must con- 
sider the task in its entirety. In an effort to rectify these 
flaws in such a system of work, the resulting “adjustment” 
communications may turn out to arouse just as much dis- 
gruntlement as would be the case had all this been de- 
cided beforehand. I suppose we could term this a problem 
in “group dynamics”, and there seems a fundamental les- 
son to be learned here. In a community where the em- 
phasis is upon “anarchism” and a basic equality of the 
membership there is a certain reticence for individuals to 
take on “leadership” roles. This, of course, holds true for 
group work as well and in practice can result in a num- 
ber of people working on the same projects in an equal 
number of differing ways and rates, with no one consider- 
ing the total picture. For work to be done best, therefore, 
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I think it indispensable that someone take a position of 
responsibility, initiative . .. and authority, This authority 
may be changed from person to person, and it May be 
challenged, but I feel it is better to have it than not. Tho 
we are born with two hands—each potentially equal in 
capability—nature grants one of them an edge and au. 
thority over the other; is there not a lesson in this? 

But credit must be given where due, and in some pro. 


jects—where the need was really pressing—the communi. © 


ty came thru proudly. Such it was with the laying in of | 


the winter's firewood supply. Rather alarmingly late in the 
fall, it occurred to the Sunrise Hill members that winter 
was indeed a cold time and if we were going to survive 
thru it we would need firewood. That decision, at least, 
required no meetings and work was quickly and steadily 
begun. So many of my fondest memories of Sunrise Hill 
centered about its group work, and the cutting, hauling, 
and processing of the firewood out in the spicy autumn 
woods was certainly one of them. When sufficient firewood 
was lain up in piles thruout the nearby woods the problem 
remained of getting them back to the house (unless we 
wished to wander thru the winter from one pile to an- 
other). The roads were rough and muddy and in trying to 
maneuver one of our jalopies along them we suceeeded in 
getting it thorougly stuck. What now? If only we could 
borrow a tractor and cart, we sighed. Only several nights 
later we heard an engine laboring without progress in the 
woods. When we arrived on the scene, we found that a 
neighbor, in hauling out his own firewood thru the dark- 
ening woods with tractor and cart, had tried to detour our 
stalled jalopy and gotten finely mired. We had caught a 
tractor in our tractor-trap. 

“Could you fellers give us a hand?” asked the driver. 

“Certainly,” we replied in unison, hiding the smirks. 
When—after we had helped the tractor out—its owner 
asked if there was some favor he could do us in return, we 
all hemmed and chawed and pawed the mud with our toes. 

“Welll . 
So a week | or so later our neighbor—in a couple of days 
of intensive work—helped us load and haul out our fire- 
wood. And what a triumphant event it was as we dumped 
load after load of tremendous logs before the house. We 
had overdone it and had created so prodigious a woodpile 
that it virtually equalled the house it was to heat. Two 
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hard winters with all the stoves going constantly might 
have used it up, but again it might not. When I visited 
Sunrise Hill for the last time it was still very much there. 

Gradually a system of loose labor specialization did 
evolve at Sunrise Hill, with certain individuals volunteering 
to take charge of this or that regular function of the com- 
munity. Nonetheless, it gradually began to dawn on me 
that as far as “getting things done’’ was concerned we 
were doing worse as a group than we had done as indi- 
vidual or family units. There seemed little economy in 
our collectivization of these functions. Things which were 
automatic and simple for a family to accomplish became 
hassles for the community to effect. Decisions that could 
be made in minutes by an individual took hours of con- 
ferencing by the community. Where then, was the 
“efficiency” of communal living? 

To portray a rather trivial example of such inefficiency, 
let me cite another interesting and illuminating phenome- 
non at Sunrise Hill. I will call it “The Phenomenon of the 
Unlabelled Jar”. The various jars, cans, cups and plates in 
which things were stored (both in the refrigerator and 
upon the kitchen shelves) were at first rarely labelled and 
the problems they caused were both numerous and comi- 
cal. I wish someone could have done a time and motion 
study on the handling of those damn storage vessels, and 
computed the man-minutes (and maybe hours) that ulti- 
mately was spent on them. The confusion they caused was 
way out of proportion to their value. Since no one knew 
what was in them and for what end they were destined, no 
One wished to disturb them, and so with each use or clean- 
ing of countertops and refrigerator shelves they were shut- 
tled back and forth and cleaned around. When, however, 
some courageous soul wished to solve their mystery it 
might just take asking everyone in the entire community. 
Often (only after such lengthy process) its contents were 
summarily thrown out after having first received the ok 
of every adult member of the community. Just as often, 
such containers waited until their very stench made such 
discarding crucial. Well, so what? Why write about un- 
labelled jars? Just this: in such little ways, compounded 
hourly, is the valuable life-energy, peace of mind, and 
tempers of community members drained and wasted, and 
the probability of community success somewhat lessened. 
With jars it does not matter too much, but with more 
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crucial tools it can be of prime importance that such de. 
tails not be overlooked. At Sun Hill two automobile ep, 
fines were ruined thru neglect and the resultant Costs of 
their repair placed great stress on the community’s j, 
nances, 

What is needed in such situations seems obvious, yet jt 
is not so to many of the sorts of people commonly in. 
volved in communities. One person can perhaps use a 
room in a completely disorganized and unstructured man. 
ner, and get away with it. Two people can perhaps also 
do so, but there likely will be conflicts arising from it, 
But when you get 3, 4, 10, or 20 the need for organization 
and structuring of spaces and procedures becomes that 
much more critical, Architects and business managers will 


understand this automatically, but “anarchists” seem not — 


to. 


And so Sunrise Hill entered winter with a number of | 


strikes against it. Our number had dwindled to a danger- 
ous level, due both to normal rural community hardships 
and also to the tensions which often made our environ- 
ment tenable only with conscious effort. We were in vebt, 
our income was meager, and our living facilities cramped. 
Yet none of these problems represented the real burden 
under which we struggled, for that was something that 
could not so easily be seen or touched; it was rather in our 
minds and our hearts, and in the air between us. 

Outward affections of member-to-member had de- 
creased and the amount of sexual activity between mem- 
bers not mates to each other had likewise declined to a 
bare trickle. Group meditations—at first such a well-head 
of communality—became ever rarer and the spirit of the 
final night at Heathcote Center had never been revived in 
Massachusetts. 

The general trouble that lay between us by wintertime 
I suppose we could term a lack of communication among 
us, There was no more tragic and accusatory example of it 
than shown by the fact that tho there were at Sunrise Hill 
a number of people well talented in diverse arts; the com- 
munity never developed any significant program in any of 
the arts, nor even did the members but rarely share the 
fruits of their artwork with each other! Singing, dancing, 
dramatics, graphics, were never really made more than a 
spasmodic and occasional part of the Sunrise’ Hill life, 
usually reserved for those times when guests were present, 
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Why not? What could explain such an ironic waste, such a 
negation of qualities we so desperately needed? 

I dare try to answer this question only with great 
timidity, but I think it was because we were too afraid of 
one another and we were so afraid because we were so 
intimate. It was not only our art-life that suffered for this 
reason, but our love-life as well. It is easy to share your 
soul with a stranger who is passing thru your life, but it is 
much harder to share it with someone who is staying on in 
your life—closely—into the indefinite future. I think that 
this factor, generally, was what was responsible for our 
failure at communication. 

Life at Sunrise Hill had become drudgery. We were 
operating upon a material plane alone. We shared what 
we had to and because we had to. But otherwise we 
seemed to have drawn the lines of a tenuous truce. We 
were much like feuding siblings who grow up in the same 
household and yet never really discover one another. How 
we awaited the weekend visitors because we could some- 
how get from and thru them what we could not get from 
and thru each other. 

It was not too much after this stage had set in that I 
wrote to some friends of mine who were considering join- 
ing the community, imploring them to come immediately 
to Sunrise Hill. I wrote that we were “stewing in our own 
juices”, by which I meant that we had reached a state of 
stagnation in our interpersonal affairs; that we were only 
re-breathing exhaled air in a closed space; that we had 
fouled the waters about us and no new waters were enter- 
ing. I wrote that what we seemed to need was “new 
blood”, some new people to freshen and revitalize the 
social relations between us. In retrospect I am fairly cer- 
tain it would have been (had they come) only new blood 
for the community to drink up and then one more couple 
would be in the stew along with the rest of us. Somehow 
our inspiration had evaporated; our spirit had been drained 
by the months; our love for, and faith in each other had 
curled up like the flowers before the frost. We had been 
hurt by each other; we were afraid of each other; yet we 
could not escape each other. We were a handful of de- 
moralized people stumbling about the wreckage of a beau- 
tiful dream. 

By Christmas still another couple moved out (if only 
down the road from us) and we were left with only five 
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adults and four children. Yet we had a joyous Christmas 
day and dinner, with many friends from the area converg. 
ing upon the community for the celebration. It was a brief 
revival of the old spirit. Visitors often seemed to give to, 
and get from us, far more than we did from each other. 

But by the time the new year dawned virtually all posi. 
tive illusions about Sunrise Hill had been abandoned. Sun- 
rise Hill was now simply a “holding action”; a stand to 
preserve the community until spring when it was hoped 
that new people would bring us new strength and insight. 
Or would they? I asked each member to agree to a truce; 
an amnesty to our conflicts; a retreat from each other so 
that we could survive the rest of the winter and effect that 
holding action. I suggested we all leave hands off each 
other and each others’ lives and affairs and temporarily 
junk our “brotherly” criticalness of each other for the sake 
of our survival as a group. When B could not agree to this 
it was suggested that he leave Sunrise Hill for the re- 
mainder of the winter, which he was prepared to do. But 
that really was unrealistic for it is doubtful that we could 
have managed without him. At any rate, Sunrise Hill’s end 
came before he could have left when, one quiet January 
Sunday morning, my wife finally exploded and left. Th’ 
was the death-knell of the community or perhaps I should 
say its coup de grace. A month or so afterward the be 
longings were sorted, the property was signed back over 
to its original owners, and Sunrise Hill Community was 
buried in a quiet ceremony of the few who were left. 

And so Sunrise Hill was and is no more. But what was 
it, and even more important, why is it no more? 

Of course the immediate reason for the actual breakup 
of Sunrise Hill was due to the fact that it was founded 
upon the beneficence of one member, i.e. the site, shelter, 
and much of the money, equipment, and leadership were 
provided by B. This naturally made it so that there was 
one member who could never ethically be asked to leave 
the community, almost no matter how severe the ill effect 
of his staying within it. As it happened in our situation B 
was a very valuable community member and a very for- 
midable person to live with, and many of the other Sunrise 
Hillites found great difficulty in doing so. Had he not been 
the major contributor to the community, he would have 
doubtlessly been asked to resign at any of several points in 
Sunrise Hill’s history and had this happened Sunrise Hill 
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may have survived a while longer. Some have felt that this 
was all that was needed to put Sunrise Hill in good health, 
but I definitely do not. It would have taken far more than 
that simplistic answer. However, I do think that it is a 
serious liability for a community to be dependent upon, 
and obligated to, any one person, particularly an active 
member. But all this speaks only of the immediate reason 
why Sunrise Hill’s conflicts caused it to be discontinued. 
The reasons for the conflicts themselves were far deeper 
and more complex. 

For one thing, the very idea of Sunrise Hill was a com- 
posite of great complexity with many of its ingredients in 
seemingly hopeless contradiction to each other. For one 
example, there was the dichotomy of our intended degree 
of involvement with each other. On the one hand, we felt 
that we were to be an “extended family” and should act 
as each other’s brethers, sisters, and lovers too. This called 
for intense communication and constant cross-criticism 
and analysis wherein all members were to be scrupulously 
honest concerning their feelings about and responses to 
one another. Many, many hours of meetings were pursued 
towards this end, much in the manner of “group therapy” 
or “T group” sessions, but these often ended with very un- 
successful results. 

On the other hand we were likewise committed to an 
“anarchistic” ideal which seemed ta incorporate a laissez- 
faire practice towards éach other with minimum inter- 
ference in each other’s progress (or lack of it). The idea 
was to allow each person his maximum freedom insofar as 
it did not infringe upon the freedom of another. Clearly 
the former of these aesthetics is a communal one and the 
latter a separatist one: a blatant contradiction. 

Actually, Sunrise Hill pussyfooted from the common- 
ality goal towards the anarchistic one (instinctively and 
unadmittedly, and with a great sense of defeat) as it be- 
came evident that we could not make the original in- 
tended goal of intimate community brotherhood work. 
This process possibly preserved Sunrise Hill as an entity 
awhile, but it could not save us because—in part at least— 
we were by our very life-way committed to continue in a 
very communal way; i.e. we could not have become sep- 
arate enough from each other. We had set ourselves up in 
a way that deeply committed us to an intensely communal 
ethic, When that ethic failed—or when we failed that ethic 
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—there was no place to fall back upon; we were trapped 
in the sinking bulk of the ship we could not keep afloat 
and we had provided no life-boats. ‘ 

When people set out to build a utopian community, they 
are starting out with an image constructed mainly of ideas 
of what they do not want the community to be, rather 
than what they do. It is an image created mostly of re- 
actions to negative societal norms and the intensity of 
the reactions are likely to be great indeed. People en- 
deavoring communal life, therefore, are usually in a state 
of over-reaction from those societal norms they are trying 
to escape; or shall we merely say a state of reaction so 
powerful that it is untempered by other considerations, 
This state of over-reaction can be therapeutic for the re- 
actor, but it can also be ruinous for the community as a 
whole for many individuals would be ready to sacrifice an 
entire community in pursuit of a single ideal. 

A community, however, is a complex of ideals of wide 
range and varying priorities in which some ideals must be 
sometimes sacrificed for the sake of other ideals and dif- 
fering ideals must be compromised with each other. Be- 
cause contemporary society is structured to the point of 
regimentation, its rebels are likely to be intensely wary of 
any form of organization, schedule and planning whateve 
Because contemporary society is specialized to the point 
where everyone must live within the crimping confines of 2 
narrow stall from which he can attain no sense of the 
whole, its rebels are likely to refuse any specialization 
whatsoever. Because this is a money-clutching society, its 
rebels are probably going to try to disregard the matter of 
finances entirely. Because this is a sexually smothering so- 
ciety, its rebels may see the need for no sexual restraint 
at any time. No wonder communities fail, they are con- 
sumed in the fires they set, to fight the fires they flee! Love, 
spontanaity, freedom, creativity, psychedelics, sex, hon- 
esty. These are the counter-fires, Let us be aware they can 
burn us just as fiercely as those other fires we are trying 
to escape, when we fail in our judicious use of them, 

It seems that communitarians frequently tackle far 
more than they are capable of and this perhaps is their 
chief failing. They are apt, for instance, to try to build a 
house out of raw, natural materials with primitive tools 
without having had the experience of building one of pre- 
pared materials with convenient tools, In such a manner a 
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community is apt to continually choose the more difficult 
course in each realm of activity, and this is unrealistic. 

Another danger seems to lie in the fact that when peo- 
ple come together within the context of a community, 
there is a tendency for them to try to surrender to each 
other (or to the group) something that cannot be sur- 
rendered; the pursuit of their own destinies, If this hap- 
pens, they must arrive at a stage where each looks to the 
other for what he can only provide for himself, and the 
community becomes an arena of vapid cross-stares. This 
is a rerun of the old “I don’t know, what do you want to 
do” syndrome so prevalent among adolescents and equally 
as unproductive in adults, People who join communities, 
therefore, cannot expect the community to provide them 
with happiness nor fulfillment or they will quickly en- 
counter a frustration that focuses upon improper objects: 
the community and its other members. Optimally, there- 
fore, community members ought each have their own 
“thing”—their own private pursuit of what to them is 
good, their own work—before they enter the community. 

Another way of saying all this is that communities of 
people who come to a community in pursuit of something 
other than community seem to have a better chance of 
survival than those’ where community itself is the goal. In 
still other words—community ought be not an end but 
only a means to a greater end in the minds of its mem- 
bers. 

When I think of this factor in “‘communology” my mind 
keeps returning to the image of a circle of people, and the 
crucial factor in that image is the direction in which these 
people are faced. If it be towards the center of the circle 
in which there is nothing present then it follows that what 
each person is going to see is other persons, A far safer 
arrangement—for the sake of group harmony—would 
seem one in which the members are turned in any other 
possible direction: outward from the center, all in a com- 
mon direction, at a central common object (perhaps it was 
for this that idols were originally created) or each inward 
towards himself. In other words, the best focus for com- 
munity members would seem to be anywhere but upon 
each other. I do not believe we had this at Sunrise Hill. 
For its lack we took to concentrating instead upon each 
other and when that starts happening . . . look out! So we 
strove towards each other, and lo! we bumped into each 
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other. That is not a common direction but a common co]. 
lision. 

It might be well to note that we came to feel that the 
number and length of meetings had become Oppressive, 
while yet remaining inadequate to our need. It was be. 
ginning to evolve in my own mind that the formation of 
committees and the delegation of decisions might prove 

valuable. It also occurred to me that meetings concerned 
solely with special problems of specific members should be 
limited to those specific members (with the addition of 
mediators where necessary). Such steps seemed urgent in 
order to put a curb to the number of hours each member 
had to spend in various meetings in any given week, which 
had indeed become burdensome. 

So what was the trouble with Sunrise Hill? In attempt- 
ing to answer that question, I keep coming back to the 
one general thought: we attempted too much, too fast, 
and with too little; and I think rhat—in essence—is the 
most comprehensive truth of the matter. 

Consider if you will what it was that we attempted and 
consider what we attempted it with. First, the essence of 
what we were endeavoring was, of course, change: a revo- 
lutionary change upon a whole series of fronts. We were 
attempting to take a collection of people who had neve: 
seen each other before, and build close friendships be- 
tween them. We wished to take people raised in a com- 
petative society and have them cooperate; people for 
whom love had been restricted, and have them share love; 
people who had been used to urban physical ease and 
comfort, and have them adapt to rural—even primitive— 
conditions; people who had been used to private owner- 
ship and use of tools and shelter, and have them share 
these; people who had always been sharply individualistic 
and even antisocial, and have them give up a great piece 
of their egos to a collective one; people who had tre- 
mendous fears of the effects of others upon their lives, and 
have them penetrate each other’s lives in the very deepest 
senses; people who had been raised in a lack of faith and 
love, and have them evince both. And how much time did 
we allot for these changes? None, for the situation we 
entered immediately demanded that such individual revo- 
lutions be virtually completed and applied continual pres- 
sure if they were not. 

And what was it with which we hoped to bring all this 
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about and surmount the problems involved? Faith, love, 
and good intent. And not much else. The love we found at 
Maryland had not failed us; it had simply run out, or 
cracked under the strain. It is a difficult thing enough for 
two people to attain and maintain a love relationship be- 
tween them. We at least all have had some experience 
with one-to-one relationships, however unsuccessful; and 
there is counsel available to help couples in their diffi- 
culties. But there is little help available for the troubles of 
community groups and just as little experience. 

The “love” we founded the Sunrise Hill venture upon 
was bound to fail. What then did we have to back up that 
love; to help it thru difficult times? Very little indeed. The 
whole community project was founded upon that emo- 
tional strength of “love” and if that collapsed the entire 
thing had to come down in a deafening roar. As it did. 
We had conjured up a proposed heaven for ourselves but it 
took angels to live in it, and we surely weren’t such. We 
had taxed our love and faith and good intent and ability 
to change ourselves to the breaking point. Since there was 
nothing else for the roof to be supported by, the whole 
house fell in. 

Is not love a tender thing that needs support and nur- 
turing and all the help it can get? And is it not also some- 
thing that must gradually grow up between people? If love 
is these things, then how could we have ladened it so 
heavily so immediately, and expected to get away with it? 

The point of dragging all these depressing problems into 
view is not to proclaim communities impossible, but simply 
in the hope that their display will instill some caution into 
the minds of those bent on attempting it. It would seem 
only common sense that a group endeavoring community 
would try to tackle these problems one at a time if pos- 
sible and leave room for crisis and falls and defeats. We— 
as so many other budding communities—attempted the 
full utopian community dream all in one immediate pack- 
age; assumed our success and left no retreat for ourselves 
if we were not thus successful. Reason would tell us to use 
extreme caution in endeavors of this nature; yet the usual 
practice seems to be that even Jess caution is exercised in 
the formation of communities than in that of marriages, 
business corporations, and perhaps any other current type 
of groups. It is indeed ironic that the most difficult and 
crucial sociological venture of these times should be gone 
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about with the least amount of preparation, caution, and 
organization. Yet it is. 

When I visited the Sunrise Hill site for the last time it 
was early spring. The spring we had so fervently prayed 
for had finally come, but there was no community left to 
greet it in thanksgiving and relaxation. Impossibly the 
warmth had come. At long last the frozen ground had 
thawed and come bare and there were the fossilized arti- 
facts of the previous fall with all its hopes and joys im- 
plied. It was a cemetery of dreams that I walked amid 
there; it was the quiet ashes of a once-brilliant flame that 
had seemed it would kindle the world. Now only the 
choruses of spring peepers could be heard, This was to 
have been my first “permanent” home yet, as it turned 
out, it had lasted a shorter time than most of my tempo- 
rary ones. There, revealed beneath the snow, was the in- 
completed remains of the “new” building, its stone walls 
still solidly awaiting the superstructure that was never to 
come, It seemed to speak the whole tragedy of the com- 
munity. 

And I had a dream that spring in which on a joyous 
Sunday the Sunrise Hill crowd was all jammed snugly into 
the microbus as it headed out the road that had been 
blocked all winter. We were on our way to Friend’s meet- 
ing and the people’s laughter and good spirits implied that 
Sunrise Hill had made it into the warm weather. But sud- 
denly, there in the pine-shadowed road ahead, a pack of 
wolf-dogs lurked out of hiding and blocked our way. The 
laughter stopped. 

And I woke up. 
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A “Programmed” Intentional Community 


from Walden Two, 
by B. F. Skinner 


In this novel, B. F. Skinner imagined an intentional com- 
munity programmed according to the tenets of behavior- 
istic psychology, of which he is the outstanding spokesman. 
Basically, the idea is that virtually any behavior can be 
produced by proper conditioning. Environment is assumed 
to be a much greater determining factor in human be- 
havior than is heredity, and free will is considered an il- 
lusion since what appears to be a free choice is really 
determined by the weighted sum of a person’s conditioning 
factors. Skinner has constructed “problem boxes” to train 
both animals and people, but no experiment has matched 
the success of the imagined one described in Walden Two. 
A few attempts to put the ideas of the novel into practice 
have actually taken place, most notably in the community 
at Twin Oaks, Virginia. 

First published in 1948, this novel continues to influence 
the thinking of people interested in intentional communi- 
ties, although the preeminence of behaviorism in American 
psychology is being challenged by the school called “hu- 
manistic psychology.” These excerpts from the novel— 
chapters 8 and 14—attempt to give the essential ideas 
about behavior and comm » 


CHAPTER 8 


We found space near the windows of a small lounge and 
drew up chairs so that we could look out over the slowly 
darkening landscape. Frazier seemed to have no particular 
discussion prepared and he had begun to look a little tired, 
Castle must have been full of things to say, but he ap- 
parently felt that I should open the conversation. : 

“We are grateful for your kindness,” I said to Frazier, 
“not only in asking us to visit Walden Two but in giving 
us so much of your time. I’m afraid it’s something of an 
imposition.” 

“On the contrary,” said Frazier. “I’m fully paid for 
talking with you. Two labor-credits are allowed each day 
for taking charge of guests of Walden Two. I can use only 
one of them, but it’s a bargain even so, because I’m more 
than fairly paid by your company.” 

“Labor-credits?”’ I said. ; 

“I'm sorry. I had forgotten, Labor-credits are a sort of 
money. But they're not coins or bills—just entries in a 
ledger. All goods and services are free, as you saw in the 
dining room this evening. Each of us pays for what he uses 
with twelve hundred labor-credits each year—say, four 
credits for each workday. We change the value according 
to the needs of the community. At two hours of work 
per credit—an eight-hour day—we could operate at a 
handsome profit. We're satisfied to keep just a shade be- 
yond breaking even. The profit system is bad even when 
the worker gets the profits, because the strain of overwork 
isn’t relieved by even a large reward. All we ask is to 
make expenses, with a slight margin of safety; we adjust 
the value of the labor-credit accordingly. At present it’s 
about one hour of work per credit.” 

“Your members work only four hours a day?” I said. 
There was an overtone of outraged virtue in my voice, 
as if I had asked if they were all adulterous. 
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“On the average,” Frazier replied casually. In spite of 
our obvious interest he went on at once to another point. 
“A credit system also makes it possible to evaluate a job 
in terms of the willingness of the members to undertake 
it. After all, a man isn’t doing more or less than his share 
because of the time he puts in; it’s what he’s doing that 
counts. So we simply assign different credit values to dif- 
ferent kinds of work, and adjust them from time to time 
on the basis of demand. Bellamy suggested the principle in 
Looking Backward.” 

“An unpleasant job like cleaning sewers has a high 
value, I suppose,” I said. 

“Exactly. Somewhere around one and a half credits per 
hour. The sewer man works a little over two hours a 
day. Pleasanter jobs have lower values—say point seven 
or point eight. That means five hours a day, or even more. 
Working in the flower gardens has a very low value— 
point one. No one makes a living at it, but many people 
like to spend a little time that way, and we give them 
credit. In the long run, when the values have been ad- 
justed, all kinds of work are equally desirable. If they 
weren’t, there would be a demand for the more desirable, 
and the credit value would be changed. Once in a while 
we manipulate a preference, if some job seems to be 
avoided without cause.” 

“I suppose you put phonographs in your dormitories 
which repeat ‘I like to work in sewers. Sewers are lots of 
fun,’ ” said Castle. 

“No, Walden Two isn’t that kind of brave new world,” 
said Frazier. “We don’t propagandize. That’s a basic 
principle. I don’t deny that it would be possible. We 
could make the heaviest work appear most honorable and 
desirable. Something of the sort has always been done by 
well-organized governments—to facilitate the recruiting of 
armies, for example. But not here. You may say that we 
propagandize ail labor, if you like, but I see no objection 
to that. If we can make work pleasanter by proper train- 
ing, why shouldn’t we? But I digress.” 

“What about the knowledge and skill required in many 
jobs?’ said Castle. “Doesn’t that interfere with free bid- 
ding? Certainly you can’t allow just anyone to work as a 
doctor.” 

“No, of course not. The principle has to be modified 
where long training is needed, Still, the preferences of the 
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community as a whole determine the final value. If ou; 
doctors were conspicuously overworked according to oxy 
standards, it would be hard to get young people to choose 
that profession, We must see to it that there are enough 
doctors to bring the average schedule within range of the 
Walden Two standard.” 

“What if nobody wanted to be a doctor?” I said. 

“Our trouble is the other way round.” 

“IT thought as much,” said Castle. “Too many of your 
young members will want to go into interesting lines in 
spite of the work load. What do you do, then?” 

“Let them know how many places will be available, and 
let them decide. We're glad to have more than enough 
doctors, of course, and could always find some sort of 
work for them, but we can’t offer more of a strictly medi- 
cal practice than our disgustingly good health affords.” 

“Then you don’t offer complete personal freedom, do 
you?” said Castle, with ill-concealed excitement. “You 
haven’t really resolved the conflict between a laissez-faire 
and a planned society.” 

“I think we have. Yes. But you must know more about 
our educational system before I can show you how. The 
fact is, it’s very unlikely that anyone at Walden Two will 
set his heart on a course of action so firmly that he’ll be 
unhappy if it isn’t open to him. That’s as true of the choice 
of a girl as of a profession. Personal jealously is almost 
unknown among us, and for a simple reason: we provide 
a broad experience and many attractive alternatives. The 
tender sentiment of the ‘one and only’ has less to do with 
constancy of heart than with singleness of opportunity. 
The chances are that our superfluous young premedic will 
find other courses open to him which will very soon prove 
equally attractive.” 

“There's another case, too,” I said. “You must have 
some sort of government. I don’t see how you can permit 
a free choice of jobs there.” 

“Our only government is a Board of Planners,” said 
Frazier, with a change of tone which suggested that I had 
set off another standard harangue. “The name goes back 
to the days when Walden Two existed only on paper. 
There are six Planners, usually three men and three wom- 
en. The sexes are on such equal terms here that no one 
guards equality very jealously. They may serve for ten 
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years, but no longer. Three of us who’ve been on the 
Board since the beginning retire this year. 

“The Planners are charged with the success of the com- 
munity. They make policies, review the work of the Man- 
agers, keep an eye on the state of the nation in general. 
They also have certain judicial functions. They’re allowed 
six hundred credits a year for their services, which leaves 
two credits still due each day. At least one must be. worked 
out in straight physical labor. That’s why I can claim 
only one credit for acting as your Virgil through il 
paradiso.” 

“It was Beatrice,” I corrected. 

“How do you choose your Planners?” said Rodge. 

“The Board selects a replacement from a pair of names 
supplied by the Managers.” 

“The members don’t vote for them?” said Castle. 

“No,” said Frazier emphatically. 

“What are Managers?” I said hastily. 

“What the name implies: specialists in charge of the 
divisions and services of Walden Two. There are Managers 
of Food, Health, Play, Arts, Dentistry, Dairy, various in- 
dustries, Supply, Labor, Nursery School, Advanced Edu- 
cation, and dozens of others. They requisition labor ac- 
cording to their needs, and their job is the managerial 
function which survives after they’ve assigned as much as 
possible to others. They’re the hardest workers among us, 
It’s an exceptional person who seeks and finds a place as 
Manager. He must have ability and a real concern for the 
welfare of the community.” 

“They are elected by the members, I suppose?” said 
Castle, but it was obvious that he hoped for nothing of the 
sort. 

“The Managers aren’t honorific personages, but care- 
fully trained and tested specialists. How could the mem- 
bers gauge their ability? No, these are very much like Civil 
Service jobs. You work up to be a Manager—through in- 
termediate positions which carry a good deal of responsi- 
bility and provide the necessary apprenticeship.” 

“Then the members have no voice whatsoever,” said 
Castle in a carefully controlled voice, as if he were filing 
the point away for future use. 

“Nor do they wish to have,” said Frazier flatly. 

“Do you count your professional people as Managers?” 
I said, again hastily. 
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“Some of them. The Manager of Health is one of our 
doctors—Mr. Meyerson. But the word ‘profession’ has lit. 
tle meaning here. All professional training is paid for by 
the community and is looked upon as part of our common 
capital, exactly like any other tool.” 

“Mr. Meyerson?” J said. “Your doctor is not an M.D.? 
Not a real physician?” 

“As real as they come, with a degree from a top. 
ranking medical school. But we don’t use honorific titles, 
Why call him Doctor Meyerson? We don’t call our Dairy 
Manager Dairyman Larson, The medical profession has 
been slow to give up the chicanery of prescientific medi- 
cine. It’s abandoning the hocus-pocus of the ciphered pre- 
scription, but the honorific title is still too dear. In Wal- 
den Two—” 

“Then you distinguish only Planners, Managers, and 
Workers,” I said to prevent what threatened to be a major 
distraction. : 

“And Scientists. The community supports a certain 
amount of research. Experiments are in progress in plant 
and animal breeding, the control of infant behavior, edu- 
cational processes of several sorts, and the use of some of 
our raw materials. Scientists receive the same labor-credits 
as Managers—two or three per day depending upon the 
work.” 

“No pure science?” exclaimed Castle with mock sur- 

rise. 
7 “Only in our spare time,” said Frazier. “And I shan’t 
be much disturbed by your elevated eyebrows until you 
show me where any other condition prevails. Our policy is 
better than that of your educational institutions, where the 
would-be scientist pays his way by teaching.” 

“Have you forgotten our centers of pure reserach?” I 
said. 

“Pure? If you mean completely unshackled with respect 
to means and ends, I challenge you to name five, It’s 
otherwise pay-as-you-go. Do you know of any ‘pure’ scien- 
tist in our universities who wouldn't settle for two hours of 
physical labor each day instead of the soul-searching work 
he’s now compelled to do in the name of education?” 

I had no ready answer, for I had to consider the cul- 
tural engineering needed to equate the two possibilities. 
My silence began to seem significant, and I cast about for 
a question along a different line. 
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“Why should everyone engage in menial work?” I asked. 
“Isn't that really a misuse of manpower if a man has 
special talents or abilities?” 

“There's no misuse, Some of us would be smart enough 
to get along without doing physical work, but we’re also 
smart enough to know that in the long run it would mean 
trouble. A leisure class would grow like a cancer until the 
strain upon the rest of the community became intolerable. 
We might escape the consequences in our own lifetime, 
but we couldn’t visualize a permanent society on such a 
plan. The really intelligent man doesn’t want to feel that 
his work is being done by anyone else. He’s sensitive 
enough to be disturbed by slight resentments which, multi- 
plied a millionfold, mean his downfall. Perhaps he re- 
members his own reactions when others have imposed on 
him; perhaps he has had a more severe ethical training. 
Call it conscience, if you like.” He threw his head back 
and studied the ceiling. When he resumed, his tone was 
dramatically far-away. 

“That’s the virtue of Walden Two which pleases me 
most. I was never happy in being waited on. I could never 
enjoy the fleshpots for thinking of what might be going 
on below stairs.” It was obviously a borrowed expression, 
for Frazier’s early life had not been affluent. But he sud- 
denly continued in a loud, clear voice which could leave 
no doubt of his sincerity, “Here a man can hold up his 
head and say, ‘I’ve done my share!’ ” 

He seemed ashamed of his excitement, of his show of 
sentiment, and I felt a strange affection for him. Castle 
missed the overtones and broke in abruptly. 

“But can’t superior ability be held in check so it won’t 
lead to tyranny? And isn’t it possible to convince the 
menial laborer that he’s only doing the kind of work for 
which he’s best suited and that the smart fellow is really 
working, too?” 

“Provided the smart fellow is really working,” Frazier 
answered, rallying himself with an effort. “Nobody resents 
the fact that our Planners and Managers could wear white 
collars if they wished. But you're quite right: with ade- 
quate cultural design a society might run smoothly, even 
though the physical work were not evenly distributed. It 
might even.be possible, through such engineering, to sus- 
tain a small leisure class without serious danger, A well- 
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organized society is so efficient and productive that a sma} 
area of waste is unimportant. A caste system of brains ang 
brawn could be made to work because it’s in the interes, 
of brains to make it fair to brawn.” 

“Then why insist upon universal brawn?” said Castle 
impatiently. 

“Simply because brains and brawn are never exclusive, 
No one of us is all brains or all brawn, and our lives 


must be adjusted accordingly. It's fatal to forget the mi. | 


nority element—fatal to treat brawn as if there were no 
brains, and perhaps more speedily fatal to treat brains as 
if there were no brawn, One or two hours of physical 
work each day is a health measure. Men have always lived 
by their muscles—you can tell that from their physiques, 
We mustn’t let our big muscles atrophy just because we've 
devised superior ways of using the little ones. We haven't 
yet evolved a pure Man Thinking. Ask any doctor about 
the occupational diseases of the unoccupied. Because of 
certain cultural prejudices which Veblen might have noted, 
the doctor can prescribe nothing more than golf, or a 
mechanical horse, or chopping wood, provided the patient 
has no real need for wood, But what the doctor would 
like to say is ‘Go to work!’ 

“But there’s a better reason why brains must not ne- 
glect brawn,” Frazier continued. “Nowadays it’s the smart 
fellow, the small-muscle user, who finds himself in the 
position of governor. In Walden Two he makes plans, ob- 
tains materials, devises codes, evaluates trends, conducts 
experiments. In work of this sort the manager must keep 
an eye on the managed, must understand his needs, must 
experience his lot. That’s why our Planners, Managers, 
and Scientists are required to work out some of their 
labor-credits in menial tasks. It’s our constitutional guar- 
antee that the problems of the big-muscle user won’t be 
forgotten.” 

We fell silent. Our reflections in the windows mingled 
confusingly with the last traces of daylight in the southern 
sky. Finally Castle roused himself. 

“But four hours a day!” he said, “I can’t take that 
seriously. Think of the struggle to get a forty-hour week! 
What would our industrialists not give for your secret, 
Or our politicians! Mr. Frazier, we're all compelled to 
admire the life you are showing us, but I feel somehow as 
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if you were exhibiting a lovely lady floating in mid-air. 
You've even passed a hoop about her to emphasize your 
wizardry. Now, when you pretend to tell us how the trick 
is done, we’re told that the lady is supported by a slender 
thread. The explanation is as hard to accept as the illusion, 
Where’s your proof?” 

“The proof of an accomplished fact? Don’t be absurd! 
But perhaps I can satisfy you by telling you how we knew 
it could be done before we tried.” 

“That would be something,” said Castle dryly. 

“Very well, then,” said Frazier. “Let’s take a standard 
seven-day week of eight hours a day. (The forty-hour 
week hasn’t reached into every walk of life. Many a farm- 
er would call it a vacation.) That’s nearly 3000 hours per 
year. Our plan was to reduce it to 1500. Actually we did 
better than that, but how were we sure we could cut it in 
half? Will an answer to that satisfy you?” 

“It will astonish me,” said Castle. 

“Very well, then,” said Frazier quickly, as if he had 
actually been spurred on by Castle’s remark. “First of all 
we have the obvious fact that four is more than half of 
eight. We work more skillfully and faster during the first 
four hours of the day. The eventual effect of a four-hour 
day is enormous, provided the rest of a man’s time isn’t 
Spent too strenuously. Let’s take a conservative estimate, 
to allow for tasks which can’t be speeded up, and say that 
our four hours are the equivalent of five out of the usual 
eight. Do you agree?” 

“I should be contentious if I didn’t,” said Castle. “But 
you’re a long way from eight.” 

“Secondly,” said Frazier, with a satisfied smile which 
promised that eight would be reached in due time, “we 
have the extra motivation that comes when a man is work- 
ing for himself instead of for a profit-taking boss. That’s 
a true ‘incentive wage’ and the effect is prodigious. Waste 
is avoided, workmanship is better, deliberate slowdowns 
unheard of. Shall we say that four hours for oneself are 
worth six out of eight for the other fellow?” 

“And I hope you will point out,” I said, “that the four 
are no harder than the six. Loafing doesn’t really make a 
job easier. Boredom’s more exhausting than heavy work, 
But what about the other two?” 

“Let me remind you that not all Americans capable of 
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working are now employed,” said Frazier. “We're really 
comparing eight hours a day on the part of some with 
four hours on the part of practically all. In Walden Two 
we have no leisure class, no prematurely aged Or Occu. 
pationally disabled, no drunkenness, no criminals, far few. 
er sick, We have no unemployment due to bad planning. 
No one is paid to sit idle for the sake of maintaining labor 
standards. Our children work at an early age—moderately, 
but happily. What will you settle for, Mr. Castle? May | 
add another hour to my six?” 

“{'m afraid I should let you add more than that,” said 
Castle, laughing with surprising good nature. : 

“But let’s be conservative,” said Frazier, obviously 
pleased, “and say that when every potential worker puts 
in four hours for himself we have the equivalent of per- 
haps two-thirds of all available workers putting in seven 
out of eight hours for somebody else. Now, what about 
those who are actually at work? Are they working to the 
best advantage? Have they been carefully selected for the 
work they are doing? Are they making the best use of 
labor-saving machines and methods? What percentage of 
the farms in America are mechanized as we are here? Do 
the workers welcome and improve upon labor-saving de- 
vices and methods? How many good workers are free te 
move on to more productive levels? How much education 
do workers receive to make them as efficient as possible?” 

“I can’t let you claim much credit for a better use of 
manpower,” said Castle, “if you give your members a free 
choice of jobs.” 

“It’s an extravagance, you’re right,” said Frazier. “In 
another generation we shall do better; our educational 
system will see to that. I agree. Add nothing for the waste 
due to misplaced talents.” He was silent a moment, as if 
calculating whether he could afford to make this conces- 
sion. 

“You still have an hour to account for,” I reminded 
him. 
“T know, I know,” he said. “Well, how much of the 
machinery of distribution have we eliminated—with the 
release of how many men? How many jobs have we sim- 
ply eliminated? Walk down any city street. How often 
will you find people really usefully engaged? There’s a 
bank. And beyond it a loan company. And an advertising 
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agency. And over there an insurance office. And another.” 
It was not effective showmanship, but Frazier seemed con- 
tent to nfake his point at the cost of some personal dignity. 
“We have a hard time explaining insurance to our chil- 
dren. Insurance against what? And there’s a funeral home 
—a crematory disposes of our ashes as it sees fit.” He 
threw off this subject with a shake of the head. “And 
there and there the ubiquitous bars and taverns, equally 
useless. Drinking isn’t prohibited in Walden Two, but 
we all give it up as soon as we gratify the needs which are 
responsible for the habit in the world at large.” 

“If I may be permitted to interrupt this little tour,” I 
said, ‘““what are those needs?” 

“Well, why do you drink?” said Frazier. 

“I don’t—a great deal. But I like a cocktail before din- 
ner. In fact, my company isn’t worth much until I've had 
one.” 

“On the contrary, I find it delightful,” said Frazier. 

“It’s different here,” I said, falling into his trap. Frazier 
and Castle laughed raucously. 

“Of course it’s different here!” Frazier shouted. “You 
need your cocktail to counteract the fatigue and bore- 
dom of a mismanaged society. Here we need no antidotes. 
No opiates. But why else do you drink? Or why does 
anyone?—-since I can see you're not a typical case.” 

“Why—to forget one’s troubles—” I stammered. “Of 
course, I see what you will say to that. But to get away, 
let’s say, or to get a change—to lower one’s inhibitions. 
You do have inhibitions, don’t you? Perhaps someone else 
can help me out.” I turned tactlessly to Barbara, who 
looked away. 

Frazier chuckled quietly for a moment, and struck out 
again, ‘ 

“Let me point out a few businesses which we haven’t 
eliminated, but certainly streamlined with respect to man- 
power,” he said. “The big department stores, the meat 
markets, the corner drugstores, the groceries, the auto- 
mobile display rooms, the furniture stores, the shoe stores, 
the candy stores, all staffed with unnecessary people doing 
unnecessary things, Half the restaurants can be closed for 
good. And there’s a beauty parlor and there a movie pal- 
ace. And over there a dance hall, and there a bowling 
alley. And all the time busses and streetcars are whizzing 
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by, carrying people to and fro from-one useless Spot to 
another.” 

It was a bad show but a devastating argument. ~ 

“Take your last hour and welcome,” said Castle when 
he saw that Frazier was resting from his labors. “I should 
have taken your word for it. After all, as you say, it’s an 
accomplished fact.” 

“Would you like to see me make it fen hours?” said 
Frazier. He smiled boyishly and we all laughed. “I haven't 
mentioned our most dramatic saving in manpower.” 

“Then you still have a chance to get away from the 
book,” I said. “I must confess that I'm not quite so im- 
pressed as Mr. Castle, Most of what you have said so far is 
fairly standard criticism of our economic system. You've 
been pretty close to the professors.” 

“Of course I have. Even the professors know all this. 
The economics of a community are child’s play.” 

“What about those two extra hours?” I said, deciding to 
let the insinuation pass. 

Frazier waited a moment, looking from one of us to 
another. 

“Cherchez la femme!” he said at last. He stopped to 
enjoy our puzzlement. “The women! The women! What 
do you suppose they've been doing all this time? There’s 
our greatest achievement! We have industrialized house- 
wifery!” He pronounced it “huzzifry” again, and this time 
I got the reference. “Some of our women are still engaged 
in activities which would have been part of their jobs as 
housewives, but they work more efficiently and happily. 
And at least half of them are available for other work.” 

Frazier sat back with evident satisfaction. Castle roused 
himself. 

“I’m worried,” he said bluntly. “You’ve made a four- 
hour day seem convincing by pointing to a large part of 
the population not gainfully employed. But many of those 
people don’t live as well as you. Our present average pro- 
duction may need only four hours per day per man—but 
that won’t do. It must be something more than the aver- 
age. You'd better leave the unproductive sharecropper out 
of it. He neither produces nor consumes—poor devil.” 

“It’s true, we enjoy a high standard of living,” said 
Frazier. “But our personal wealth is actually very small. 
The goods we consume don’t come to much in dollars and 
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cents. We practice the Thoreauvian principle of avoiding 
unnecessary possessions. Thoreau pointed out that the 
average Concord laborer worked ten or fifteen years of his 
life just to have a roof over his head. We could say 
ten weeks and be on the safe side. Our food is plentiful 
and healthful, but not expensive. There's little or no 
spoilage or waste in distribution or storage, and none due 
to miscalculated needs. The same is true of other staples. 
We don’t feel the pressure of promotional devices which 
stimulate unnecessary consumption. We have some auto- 
mobiles and trucks, but far fewer than the hundred family 
cars and the many business vehicles we should own if we 
weren’t living in a community. Our radio installation is far 
less expensive than the three or four hundred sets we 
should otherwise be operating—even if some of us were 
radioless sharecroppers. 

“No, Mr. Castle, we strike for economic freedom at 
this very point—by devising a very high standard of living 
with a low consumption of goods. We consume /ess than 
the average American.” 

It was now quite dark outside, and very still. Only the 
faint rhythmic song of frogs and peepers could be heard 
through the ventilating louvers. The building itself had 
grown quiet. No one else had been in the lounge for some 
time, and several of the lights had been frugally turned 
off. A pleasant drowsiness was créeping over me. 

“You know, of course,” Frazier said with a frown, “that 
this is by far the least interesting side of Walden Two.” He 
seemed to have been seized with a sudden fear that we 
were bored. “And the least important, too—absolutely the 
least important. How'd we get started on it, anyway?” 

“You confessed that you would be paid for talking to 
us,” I said. “And very much underpaid, I may add. I don’t 
know what the dollars-and-cents value of one labor-credit 
may be, but it’s a most inadequate measure of an enjoy- 
able evening.” ; 

The others murmured assent, and Frazier smiled with 
obvious delight. 

“While you’re in that mood,” he said, “I should tell you 
that you'll be permitted to contribute labor-credits while 
you’re here, too. We ask only two per day, since you're 
not acquiring a legal interest in the community or clothing 
yourselves at our expense.” 
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“Fair enough,” I said, but rather taken aback. 

“We don’t begrudge you the food you consuMe Or th, 
space you occupy, nor are we afraid of the effect of idle, 
ness upon the morale of our members. We ask you ty | 
work because we should feel inhospitable if you didn’t, | 
Be frank, now. No matter how warmly we welcomed yoy, 
wouldn't you soon feel that you ought to leave? But a 
couple of hours a day will fully pay for the services the | 
community renders and incidentally do you a lot of good, 
And you may stay as long as you like with no fear of 
sponging. And because I receive a credit each day for 
acting as your guide, you needn’t feel that you’re imposing 
on me.” 

“What's to prevent some visitor—say, a writer—from | 
putting in his two hours and staying on for good?” || 
asked. “He would find ample time for his trade and buy 
his own clothes and secure his own future without being a 
member.” 

“We've no objection, but we should ask that one half 
of any money made during his stay be turned over to | 
Walden Two.” 

“Oh ho!” cried Castle. “Then it would be possible for a | 
member to accumulate a private fortune—by writing | 
books, say, in his spare time.” | 

“Whatever for?” Frazier said. It seemed like genuine | 
surprise, but his tone changed immediately. “As it hap- 
pens, it isn’t possible. All money earned by members be- 
longs to the community. Part of our foreign exchange 
comes from private enterprises of that sort.” 

“Rather unfair to the member as compared with the 
guest, isn’t it?” said Castle. | 
“What’s unfair about it? What does the member want 
money for? Remember, the guest doesn’t receive medical 
services, clothing, or security against old age or ill-health.” 

Frazier had risen as he was speaking, and we all fol- 
lowed his example promptly. It was clear that we had had 
enough for one day. 

“I shouldn’t be acting in the interests of the communi- | 
ty,” said Frazier, “if I kept you from your beds any long- 
er. We expect a full day’s work from you tomorrow 
morning. Can you find your way to your rooms?” 

We made arrangements to meet at ten the next day and | 
parted, Castle and I led the way down the silent, dimly 
lighted Walk. Presently we found that we were alone. Our 
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F companions, for reasons best known to themselves, had 
: turned off and gone outside. 
“I wonder what their two hours will be worth tomor- 
row,” said Castle. “Enemies of the ie I suppose you'd 
call them.” 


CHAPTER 14 


“Each of us,” Frazier began, “is engaged in a pitched 
battle with the rest of mankind.” 

“A curious premise for a Utopia,” said Castle. “Even 
a pessimist like myself takes a more hopeful view than 
that.” 

“You do, you do,” said Frazier. “But let’s be realistic, 
Each of us has interests which conflict with the interests of 
everybody else. That's our original sin, and it can’t be 
helped. Now, ‘everybody else’ we call ‘society.’ It’s a pow- 
erful opponent, and it always wins. Oh, here and there an 
individual prevails for a while and gets what he wants. 
Sometimes he storms the culture of a society and changes 
it slightly to his own advantage. But society wins in the 
long run, for it has the advantage of numbers and of age. 
Many prevail against one, and men against a baby. So- 
ciety attacks early, when the individual is helpless. It en- 
slaves him almost before he has tasted freedom. The 
‘ologies’ will tell you how it’s done. Theology calls it build- 
ing a conscience or developing a spirit of selflessness. 
Psychology calls it the growth of the super-ego. 

“Considering how long society has been at it, you’d 
expect a better job. But the campaigns have been badly 
planned and the victory has never been secure. The be- 
havior of the individual has been shaped according to 
revelations of ‘good conduct,’ never as the result of ex- 
perimental study. But why not experiment? The questions 
are simple enough. What’s the best behavior for the indi- 
vidual so far as the group is concerned? And how can 
the individual be induced to behave in that way? Why 
not explore these questions in a scientific spirit? 

“We could do just that in Walden Two. We had already 
worked out a code of conduct—subject, of course, to ex- 
perimental modification. The code would keep things run- 
ning smoothly if everybody lived up to it. Our job was to 
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see that everybody did. Now, you can’t get people to fol- 
low a useful code by making them into so many jacks-in- 
the-box. You can’t foresee all future circumstances, and 
you can't specify adequate future conduct. You don’t 
know what will be required, Instead you have to set up 
certain behavioral processes which will lead the individual 
to design his own ‘good’ conduct when the time comes. We 
call that sort of thing ‘self-control.’ But don’t be misled, 
the control always rests in the last analysis in the hands 
of society. 

“One of our Planners, a young man named Simmons, 
worked with me. It was the first time in history that the 
matter was approached in an experimental way. Do you 
question that statement, Mr. Castle?” 

“I’m not sure I know what you are talking about,” said 
Castle. 

“Then let me go on. Simmons and I began by studying 
the great works on morals and ethics—Plato, Aristotle, 
Confucius, the New Testament, the Puritan divines, 
Machiavelli, Chesterfield, Freud—there were scores of 
them. We were looking for any and every method of 
shaping human behavior by imparting techniques of self- 
control. Some techniques were obvious enough, for they 
had marked turning points in human history. ‘Love your 
e” smies’ is an example—a psychological invention for eas- 
ing the lot of an oppressed people. The severest trial of op- 
pression is the constant rage which one suffers at the 
thought of the oppressor. What Jesus discovered was how 
to avoid these inner devastations. His technique was to 
practice the opposite emotion. If a man can succeed in 
‘loving his enemies’ and ‘taking no thought for the mor- 
row,’ he will no longer be assailed by hatred of the op- 
pressor or rage at the loss of his freedom or possessions, 
He may not get his freedom or possessions back, but he’s 
less miserable, It’s a difficult lesson, It comes late in our 
program,” 

“I thought you were opposed to modifying emotions and 
instincts until the world was ready for it,” said Castle. 
“According to you, the principle of ‘love your enemies’ 
should have been suicidal.” 

“It would have been suicidal, except for an entirely un- 
foreseen consequence. Jesus must have been quite aston- 
ished at the effect of his discovery. We are only just be- 
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ginning to understand the power of love because we arp 


just beginning to understand the weakness of force ang — 


aggression, But the science of behavior is clear about ajj 
that now. Recent discoveries in the analysis of punish. 
ment-—-but I am falling into one digression after another, 
Let me save my explanation of why the Christian Virtues 
—and I mean merely the Christian techniques of self. 
control—have not disappeared from the face of the earth, 


with due recognition of the fact that they suffered a nar. | 


row squeak within recent memory. 

“When Simmons and I had collected our techniques of 
control, we had to discover how to teach them. That was 
more difficult. Current educational practices were of little 
value, and religious practices scarcely any better. Promis- 
ing paradise or threatening hell-fire is, we assumed, gen- 
erally admitted to be unproductive. It is based upon a 
fundamental fraud which, when discovered, turns the in- 
dividual against society and nourishes the very thing it 
tries to stamp out. What Jesus offered in return for loving 
one’s enemies was heaven on earth, better known as peace 
of mind. 

“We found a few suggestions worth following in the 
practices of the clinical psychologist. We undertook to 
build a tolerance for annoying experiences. The sunshine 
of midday is extremely painful if you come from a dark 
room, but take it in easy stages and you can avoid pain al- 
together. The analogy can be misleading, but in much the 
same way it’s possible to build a tolerance to painful or 
distasteful stimuli, or to frustration, or to situations which 
arouse fear, anger or rage. Society and nature throw these 
annoyances at the individual with no regard for the de- 
velopment of tolerances. Some achieve tolerances, most 
fail. Where would the science of immunization be if it fol- 
lowed a schedule of accidental dosages? 

“Take the principle of ‘Get thee behind me. Satan,’ for 
example,” Frazier continued, “It’s a special case of self- 
control by altering the environment. Subclass A 3, I be- 
lieve. We give each child a lollipop which has been dipped 
in powdered sugar so that a single touch of the tongue can 
be detected. We tell him he may eat the lollipop later in 
the day, provided it hasn't already been licked. Since the 
child is only three or four, it is a fairly diff i 

“Three or four!" Castle exclaimed. 
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“All our ethical training is completed by the age of six,” 
said Frazier quietly. “A simple principle like putting temp- 
tation out of sight would be acquired before four. But at 
such an early age the problem of not licking the lollipop 
isn’t easy. Now, what would you do, Mr. Castle, in a sim- 
ilar situation?” 

“Put the lollipop out of sight as quickly as possible.” 

“Exactly. I can see you've been well trained. Or per- 
haps you discovered the principle for yourself. We're in 
favor of original inquiry wherever possible, but in this 
case we have a more important goal and we don’t hesi- 
tate to give verbal help. First of all, the children are urged 
to examine their own behavior while looking at the lolli- 
pops. This helps them to recognize the need for self-con- 
trol. Then the lollipops are concealed, and the children 
are asked to notice any gain in happiness or any reduction 
in tension. Then a strong distraction is arranged—say, an 
interesting game. Later the children are reminded of the 
candy and encouraged to examine their reaction. The 
value of the distraction is generally obvious. Well, need I 
go on? When the experiment is repeated a day or so later, 
the children all run with the lollipops to their lockers and 
do exactly what Mr. Castle would do—a sufficient indica- 
tion of the success of our training.” 

“I wish to report an objective observation of my re- 
action to your story,” said Castle, controlling his voice 
with great precision. “I find myself revolted by this display 
of sadistic tyranny.” 

“I don't wish to deny you the exercise of an emotion 
which you seem to find enjoyable,” said Frazier. “So let 
me go on. Concealing a tempting but forbidden object is 
a crude solution. For one thing, it's not always feasible. 
We want a sort of psychological concealment—covering 
up the candy by paying no attention. In a later experiment 
the children wear their lollipops like crucifixes for a few 
hours.” 

“Instead of the cross, the lollipop, 
About my neck was hung,’ ” 
said Castle. 

“I wish somebody had taught me that, though,” said 
Rodge, with a glance at Barbara. 

“Don't we all?” said Frazier. “Some of us learn con- 
trol, more or less by accident. The rest of us go all our 
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lives not even understanding how it is possible, and blam, 
ing our failure on being born the wrong way.” : 

“How do you build up a tolerance to an annoying 
situation?” I said. 

“Oh, for example, by having the children ‘take’ a More 
and more painful shock, or drink cocoa with less and less 
sugar in it until a bitter concoction can be savored with. 
out a bitter face.” ; 

“But jealousy or envy—you can’t administer them in 
graded doses,” | said. f 

“And why not? Remember, we control the social en- 
vironment, too, at this age. That’s why we get our ethical 
training in early. Take this case. A group of children ar. 
rive home after a long walk tired and hungry. They’re 
expecting supper; they find, instead, that it’s time for a les. 
son in self-control: they must stand for five minutes in 
front of steaming bowls of soup. 7 

“The assignment is accepted like a problem in arith- 
metic. Any groaning or complaining is a wrong answer, 
Instead, the children begin at once to work upon them- 
selves to avoid any unhappiness during the delay. One of 
them may make a joke of it. We encourage a sense of 
humor as a good way of not taking an annoyance serious- 
ly. The joke won't be much, according to adult standards 
—perhaps the child will simply pretend to empty the bowl 
of soup into his upturned mouth. Another may start a 
song with many verses. The rest join in at once, for they’ve 
learned that it’s a good way to make time pass.” 

Frazier glanced uneasily at Castle, who was not to be 


appeased. . 
“That also strikes you as a form of torture, Mr. Castle? 
he asked. ‘ 


“I'd rather be put on the rack,” said Castle. 

“Then you have by no means had the thorough training 
I supposed. You can’t imagine how lightly the children 
take such an experience. It’s a rather severe biological 
frustration, for the children are tired and hungry and they 
must stand and look at food; but it’s passed off as lightly 
as a five-minute delay at curtain time. We regard it as a 
fairly elementary test. Much more difficult problems fol- 
low.” 

“T suspected as much,” muttered Castle. 

“In a later stage we forbid all social devices, No songs, 
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no jokes—merely silence, Bach child is forced back upon 
his Own resources—~a very important step.” 

“I should think so,” I said, “And how do you know it's 
successful. You might produce a lot of silently resentful 
children. It’s certainly a dangerous Stage,” 

“It is, and we follow each child carefully, If he hasn't 
picked up the necessary techniques, we start back a little. 
A still more advanced stage’—Frazier glanced again at 
Castle, who stirred uneasily—"brings me to my point, 
When it’s time to sit down to the soup, the children count 
off—heads and tails. Then a coin is tossed and if it comes 
up heads, the ‘heads’ sit down and eat, The ‘tails’ remain 
standing for another five minutes.” 

Castle groaned. 

“And you call that envy?” I asked. 

“Perhaps not exactly,” said Frazier. “At least there's 
seldom any aggression against the lucky ones, The emo- 
tion, if any, is directed against Lady Luck herself, against 
the toss of the coin. That, in itself, is a lesson worth learn- 
ing, for it’s the only direction in which emotion has a 
surviving chance to be useful. And resentment toward 
things in general, while perhaps just as silly as personal ag- 
gression, is more easily controlled. Its expression is not 
socially objectionable.” 

‘razier looked nervously from one of us to the other. 
He seemed to be trying to discover whether we shared 
Castle's prejudice. I began to realize, also, that he had 
not really wanted to tell this story. He was vulnerable. He 
was treading on sanctified ground, and I was pretty sure 
he had not established the value of most of these prac- 
tices in an experimental fashion, He could scarcely have 
done so in the short space of ten years, He was working on 
faith, and it bothered him. 

I tried to bolster his confidence by reminding him that 
he had a professional colleague among his listeners. “May 
you not inadvertently teach your children some of the 
very emotions you're trying to eliminate?” I said. “What's 
the effect, for example, of finding the anticipation of a 
warm supper suddenly thwarted? Doesn't that eventually 
lead to feelings of uncertainty, or even anxiety?” 

“It might. We had to discover how often our lessons 
could be safely administered. But all our schedules are 
worked out experimentally. We watch for undesired con- 
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sequences just as any scientist watches for disrupting fag, | 
tors in his experiments, " 

“After all, it’s a simple and sensible program,” he wen | 
on in a tone of appeasement. “We set up a System of | 
gradually increasing annoyances and frustrations against , 
background of complete serenity. An easy environment j; 
made more and more difficult as the children acquire the 
capacity to adjust.” 

“But why?” said Castle. “Why these deliberate unpleas. 
antnesses—to put it mildly? I must say I think you and | 
your friend Simmons are really very subtle sadists.” — 

“You've reversed your position, Mr. Castle,” said Fra. 
zier in a sudden flash of anger with which I rather sympa. 
thized, Castle was calling names, and he was also being 
unaccountably and perhaps intentionally obtuse. “A while 
ago you accused me of breeding a race of softies,” Frazier 
continued. “Now you object to toughening them up. But 
what you don’t understand is that these potentially un- 
happy situations are never very annoying. Our schedules 
make sure of that. You wouldn’t understand, however, be- 
cause you're not so far advanced as our children.” 

Castle grew black. : | 

“But what do your children get out of it?” he insisted, | 
apparently trying to press some vague advantage in Fra- 
zier’s anger. ' : 

“What do they get out of it!” exclaimed Frazier, his 
eyes flashing with a sort of helpless contempt. His lips 
curled and he dropped his head to look at his fingers, | 
which were crushing a few blades of grass. 

“They must get happiness and freedom and strength,” I 
said, putting myself in a ridiculous position in attempting 
to make peace. \ . 

“They don’t sound happy or free to me, standing in 
front of bowls of Forbidden Soup,” said Castle, answering 
me parenthetically while continuing to stare at Frazier. 

“If 1 must spell it out,” Frazier began with a deep sigh, | 
“what they get is escape from the petty emotions which 
eat the heart out of the unprepared. They get the satis- 
faction of pleasant and profitable social relations on 4 
scale almost undreamed of in the world at large. They get 
immeasurably increased efficiency, because they can stick } 
to a job without suffering the aches and pains which soon 
beset most of us, They get new horizons, for they are 
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spared the emotions characteristic of frustration and fail- 
ure. They get—” His eyes searched the branches of the 
trees, “Is that enough?” he said at last. 

“And the community must gain their loyalty,” I said, 
“when they discover the fears and jealousies and diffi- 
dences in the world at large.” 

“Tm glad you put it that way,” said Frazier. “You might 
have said that they must feel superior to the miserable 
products of our public schools, But we're at pains to keep 
any feeling of superiority or contempt under control, too. 
Having suffered most acutely from it myself, I put the sub- 
ject first on our agenda. We carefully avoid any joy in a 
personal triumph which means the personal failure of 
somebody else. We take no pleasure in the sophistical, the 
disputative, the dialectical.” He threw a vicious glance at 
Castle. “We don’t use the motive of domination, because 
we are always thinking of the whole group. We could 
motivate a few geniuses that way—it was certainly my 
own motivation—but we'd sacrifice some of the happiness 
of everyone else. Triumph over nature and over oneself, 
yes. But over others, never.” 

“You've taken the mainspring out of the watch,” said 
Castle flatly. 

“That’s an experimental question, Mr. Castle, and you 
have the wrong answer.” 

Frazier was making no effort to conceal his feeling. If 
he had been riding Castle, he was now using his spurs. 
Perhaps he sensed that the rest of us had come round and 
that he could change his tactics with a single holdout. But 
it was more than Strategy, it was genuine feeling. Castle’s 
undeviating skepticism was a growing frustration. 

“Are your techniques really so very new?” I said hur- 
Tiedly. “What about the primitive practice of submitting a 
boy to various tortures before granting him a place among 
adults? What about the disciplinary techniques of Puritan- 
ism? Or of the modern school, for that matter?” 

“In one sense you're right,” said Frazier. “And I think 
you’ve nicely answered Mr. Castle’s tender concern for 
Our little ones, The unhappinesses we deliberately impose 
are far milder than the normal unhappinesses from which 
we offer protection. Even at the height of our ethical 
training, the unhappiness is ridiculously trivial—to the 
well-trained child. 
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“But there’s a world of difference in the Way WE Use 
these annoyances,” he continued. “For one thing, we don't | 
punish. We never administer an unpleasantness in the hope | 
of repressing or eliminating undesirable behavior. But _ 
there’s another difference. In most cultures the child meets | 
up with annoyances and reverses of uncontrolled magni. _ 
tude. Some are imposed in the name of discipline by per. | 
sons in authority. Some, like hazings, are condoned though 
not authorized. Others are merely accidental. No one Cares 
to, or is able to, prevent them, 

“We all know what happens, A few hardy children 
emerge, particularly those who have got their unhappi- 
ness in doses that could be swallowed. They become brave 
men. Others become sadists or masochists of varying de- 
grees of pathology. Not having conquered a painful en- 
vironment, they become preoccupied with pain and make 
a devious art of it. Others submit—and hope to inherit the 
earth. The rest—the cravens, the cowards—live in fear for 
the rest of their lives. And that’s only a single field—the 
reaction to pain. I could cite a dozen parallel cases. The 
optimist and the pessimist, the contented and the dis- 
gruntled, the loved and the unloved, the ambitious and the 
discouraged—these are only the extreme products of a 
miserable system. 

“Traditional practices are admittedly better than noth- 
ing,” Frazier went on. “Spartan or Puritan—no one can 
question the occasional happy result. But the whole sys- 
tem rests upon the wasteful principle of selection. The 
English public school of the nineteenth century produced 
brave men—by setting up almost insurmountable barriers 
and making the most of the few who came over. But 
selection isn’t education. Its crops of brave men will al- 
ways be small, and the waste enormous. Like all primitive 
principles, selection serves in place of education only 
through a profligate use of material. Multiply extravagant- 
ly and select with rigor. It’s the philosophy of the ‘big 
litter’ as an alternative to good child hygiene. 

“In Walden Two we have a different objective. We 
make every man a brave man. They all come over the 
barriers. Some require more preparation than others, but 
they all come over. The traditional use of adversity is to 
select the strong. We control adversity to build strength. 
And we do it deliberately, no matter how sadistic Mr. 
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Castle may think us, in order to prepare for adversities 
which are beyond control. Our children eventually experi- 
ence the ‘heartache and the thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to.’ It would be the cruelest possible practice 
to protect them as long as possible, especially when we 
could protect them so well.” 

Frazier held out his hands in an exaggerated gesture of 
appeal. 

“What alternative had we?” he said, as if he were in 
pain. “What else could we do? For four or five years we 
could provide a life in which no important need would 
go unsatisfied, a life practically free of anxiety or frustra- 
tion or annoyance. What would you do? Would you let the 
child enjoy this paradise with no thought for the future— 
like an idolatrous and pampering mother? Or would you 
relax control of the environment and let the child meet 
accidental frustrations? But what is the virtue of aecident? 
No, there was only one course open to us. We had to 
design a series of adversities, so that the child would de- 
velop the greatest possible self-control. Call it deliberate, 
if you like, and accuse us of sadism; there was no other 
course.” Frazier turned to Castle, but he was scarcely 
challenging him. He seemed to be waiting, anxiously, for 
his capitulation. But Castle merely shifted his ground. 

“I find it difficult to classify these practices.” he said. 
Frazier emitted a disgruntled “Ha!” and sat back. “Your 
system seems to have usurped the place as well as the 
techniques of religion.” 

“Of religion and family culture,” said Frazier wearily. 
“But I don’t call it usurpation. Ethical training belongs to 
the community. As for techniques, we took every sugges- 
tion we could find without prejudice as to the source. But 
not on faith. We disregarded all claims of revealed truth 
and put every principle to an experimental test. And by 
the way, I’ve very much misrepresented the whole system 
if you suppose that any of the practices I’ve described are 
fixed. We try out many different techniques. Gradually we 
work toward the best possible set. And we don’t pay much 
attention to the apparent success of a principle in the 
course of history. History is honored in Walden Two only 
as entertainment. It isn’t taken seriously as food for 
thought. Which reminds me, very rudely, of our original 
plan for the morning. Have you had enough of emotion? 
Shall we turn to intellect?” 
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Frazier addressed these questions to Castle in a vy, 
friendly way and I was glad to see that Castle respondeg 
in kind. It was perfectly clear, however, that neither of 
them had ever worn a lollipop about the neck or faceg 
a bowl of Forbidden Soup. 


A Critique of Walden Two 


from The Measure of Man, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Idealists are always in danger of turning into fanatics if 
they lose perspective. It is thus especially important that 
idealism have its critics, those who maintain a wider per- 
spective. Here is a specific critique of a proposed utopia: 
Joseph Wood Krutch on B. F. Skinner's Walden Two. 
While Skinner does not appear to be a fanatic, his spokes- 
man in Walden Two is subject to that charge and it seems 
appropriate to have Krutch’s perspective included here. 


CHAPTER 3 


IGNOBLE UTOPIAS 


That exponent of “today’s thinking” [Edwin J. Lukas, 
Executive Director of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime] whose opinion was quoted in the preceding chap- 
ter had not carried his own thought beyond the point 
where it was still possible to accomplish a simple reductio 
ad absurdum and to declare that his premises lead to prin- 
ciples pragmatically absurd. 

Other social scientists and experimental psychologists, 
operating on a different level, have proceeded further. 
Some, like Professor Thomas D. Eliot of Northwestern 
University, undertake the difficult task of explaining how 
a man may be in some sense responsible for what he does 
without actually being free to do anything else. In a paper 
called “Social Control of International Aggressions” pub- 
lished recently in the American Journal of Sociology Pro- 
fessor Eliot says: “The basic fallacy lies in imputing to 
offenders spontaneous, ‘willing’ evil and hatred and theie- 
fore treating them not merely as accountable for their 
acts, but as personally guilty. Blame and guilt are very 
actual feelings, but they derive from false premises. An 
enlarged perspective would show the offense and the of- 
fender emerging as parts of a larger situation-process, in 
which the offended community also provides the essential 
milieu and both are injured parties.” (Italics mine) 

Now this is a version of “today’s thinking” considerably 
subtler than that previously quoted. But it poses a dilem- 
ma of its own. In former days those who revolted against 
the logic of Calvinism refused to accept the conclusion 
that an individual was responsible and punishable for do- 
ing what God had predestined him to do. Professor Eliot 
appears to have embraced a secular version of this same 
theology when he distinguishes between what men may 
be held accountable for and what they may be blamed 
with, 
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Other thinkers concerned less with such immediate mat- 
ters as national or individual criminality adopt even more 
radical attitudes toward the question of man’s nature and 
the kind of future to be hoped for him. Many of them are 
well aware that their convictions imply changes in both 
man and society far more radical than any assumed or 
even desired by the mere reformists, who might be almost 
as horrified as Mr. Churchill himself at the radical new- 
ness of the new world which a more relentless pursuit of 
implications has led bolder thinkers to regard as inevitable. 

Such bolder thinkers, far from accepting the contention 
that some belief, justified or illusory, in some degree of in- 
dividual autonomy is a pragmatic necessity, would dismiss 
that contention as contemptuously as the present writer 
dismissed his example of “today’s thinking.” Man, they 
would say, is almost limitlessly plastic. He may be con- 
ditioned to almost anything—certairly to an acceptance 
of the belief that he is nothing but the product of his 
conditioning. In a world dominated by that conviction he 
would, they say, be as successful and as happy as his 
predecessor, conditioned to a belief in moral responsibility, 
would no doubt be unsuccessful and miserable. 

Many who share the conviction of that Dean of the 
Humanities who announced “our approaching scientific 
ability to control men’s thoughts with precision” are there- 
fore not appalled by the prospect. Among them may be 
included B. F. Skinner, Professor of Psychology at Har- 
vard, one of the most able and esteemed leaders in his 
field, and author of a fantasy called Walden Two which 
describes the contented life led by the inmates of an 
institution—though Professor Skinner might dislike this 
designation—to which they have voluntarily committed 
themselves and where they are conditioned to like being 
conditioned. An analysis of Professor Skinner’s thought will 
reveal very clearly in what direction some believe that the 
Science of Man is moving, 

Walden Two is a utopian community created by an ex- 
perimental psychologist named Frazier who has learned 
the techniques for controlling thought with precision and 
who has conditioned his subjects to be happy, obedient 
and incapable of antisocial behavior. Universal benevo- 
lence and large tolerance of individual differences reign— 
not because it is assumed, as the founders of such utopias 
generally do assume, that they are natural to all innocent 
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men uncorrupted by society—but because an experimenta} 
scientist, having at last mastered the “scientific ability ty 
control men’s thoughts with precision,” has caused them 
to think benevolently and tolerantly. 

An appeal to reason in contradistinction to passion, 
habit, or mere custom has been the usual basis of utopias 
from Plato to Sir Thomas More and even down to Samue| 
Butler. Mr, Skinner’s is, on the other hand, distinctly 
modern in that it puts its faith in the conditioned 
reflex instead, and proposes to perfect mankind by making 
individual men incapable of anything except habit and prej- 
udice. At Walden Two men behave in a fashion we are 
accustomed to call “reasonable,” not because they Treason, 
but because they do not; because “right responses” are 
automatic, At the very beginning of the story we are 
shown a flock of sheep confined to the area reserved for 
them by a single thread which long ago replaced the 
electric fence once employed to condition them not to 
wander. As predicted in official Communist theory, the 
State—represented here by electricity—has “withered 
away” and no actual restraint is necessary to control 
creatures in whom obedience has become automatic. Ob- 
viously the assumption is that what will work with sep 
will work with men. : 

Now though men can reason, they are not exclusively 
reasoning creatures. None, therefore, of the classic 
utopias could be realized because each is based on the 
assumption that reason alone can be made to guide human 
behavior. Moreover—and what is perhaps more important 
—few people have ever seriously wished to be exclusively 
rational. The good life which most desire is a life warmed 
by passions and touched with that ceremonial grace which 
is impossible without some affectionate loyalty to tradi- 
tional forms and ceremonies. Many have, nevertheless, 
been very willing to grant that a little more reason in the 
conduct of private and public affairs would not be amiss. 
That is why, as fantasies, the utopias of Plato and Sir 
Thomas More have seemed interesting, instructive, even 
inspiring. But who really wants, even in fancy, to be, as 
Walden Two would make him, more unthinking, more 
nearly automatic than he now is? Who, even in his imagi- 
nation, would like to live in a community where, instead of 
thinking part of the time, one never found it possible to 
think at all? 
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Is it not meaningful to say that whereas Plato’s Re- 
public and More’s Utopia are noble absurdities, Walden 
Two is an ignoble one; that the first two ask men to be 
more than human, while the second urges them to be 
less? When, in the present world, men behave well, that 
is no doubt sometimes because they are creatures of 
habit as well as, sometimes, because they are reasonable. 
But if one proposes to change Man as Professor Skinner 
and so many other cheerful mechanists propose, is it 
really so evident that he should be changed in the direc- 
tion they advocate? Is he something which, in Nietzsche’s 
phrase, “must be surpassed,” or is he a creature to 
whom the best advice one can give is the advice to retreat 
—away from such reasoned behavior as he may be cap- 
able of and toward that automatism of which he is also 
capable. 

Obviously Walden Two represents—glorified, perfected, 
and curiously modernized—that ideal of a “cloistered vir- 
tue” which European man has tended to find not only 
unsatisfactory as an ideal but almost meaningless in terms 
of his doubtless conflicting aspirations. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that Thomas Henry Huxley, a proto- 
modern, once admitted in an often quoted passage that 
“if some great power would agree to make me always 
think what is true and do what is right, on condition of 
being turned into a sort of clock and wound up every 
morning before I got out of bed, I should instantly close 
with the offer.” And what a Huxley would have agreed 
to, prospective candidates for admission into Walden Two 
might also find acceptable. 


Frazier himself is compelled to make a significant con- 
fession: the motives which led him to undertake his suc- 
cessful experiment included a certain desire to exercise 
power over his fellows. That is not admirable in itself and 
is obviously not without its dangers. But he insists that 
the danger will disappear with him because those who 
succeed to his authority and inherit his techniques will 
have enjoyed, as he did not, the advantages of a sci- 
entific conditioning process and that therefore such po- 
tentially antisocial impulses as his will no longer exist. In 
other words, though the benevolent dictator is a rare phe- 
nomenon today, the happy chance which produced this 
One will not have to be relied on in the future. Walden 
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Two will automatically produce the dictators necessary to 
carry it on. 

Nevertheless and even if the skeptical reader will grant 
for the sake of argument that automatic virtue repre. 
sents an ideal completely satisfactory, a multitude of other 
doubts and fears are likely to arise in his mind. He will 
remember of course that Brook Farm and the rest failed 
promptly and decisively. Perhaps he will remember also 
that Russian communism achieved at least some degree 
of permanence only by rejecting, more and more com- 
pletely, everything which in any way parallels the mild- 
ness, the gentleness, and the avoidance of all direct re- 
straints and pressures which is characteristic of Walden 
Two; that the makers of Soviet policy came to denounce 
and repress even that somewhat paradoxical enthusiasm 
for the culture of a different world which was as much 
encouraged in the earliest days of the experiment as it is at 
Walden Two. 2 

Hence, if a Walden Two is possible it obviously has 
become so only because—and this is a point which pre- 
sumably Mr. Skinner himself wishes to emphasize—it dif- 
fers in several respects from all superficially similar pro- 
jects. Like the Russian experiment it assumes that, for 
all practical purposes, man is merely the product of 
society; but it also assumes a situation which did not 
exist when the Communist state was set up: namely one 
in which “the scientific ability to control men’s thoughts 
with precision” has fully matured. ; 

Thus if the man upon whom the experiment is per- 
formed is nothing but the limitlessly plastic product of 
external processes operating upon him and is, by defini- 
tion, incapable of any significant autonomous activity, he 
is also, in this case, a creature who has fallen into the 
hands of an ideally competent dicator. His desires, tastes, 
convictions and ideals are precisely what the experimenter 
wants to make them. He is the repository of no potentiali- 
ties which can ever develop except as they are called forth 
by circumstances over which he has no control. Finally, 
of course, his happy condition is the result of the fortunate 
accident which determined that the “engineer” who cre- 
ated him and, indirectly, will create all of his progeny, was 
an experimenter whose own random conditioning hap- 
pened to produce, not the monster who might just as 
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likely have been the first to seize the power that science 
offered, but a genuinely benevolent dictator instead. 

A propos this last premise it might, in passing, be re- 
marked as a curious fact that though scientific method 
abhors the accidental, the uncontrollable and the unpre- 
dicted; though Mr. Skinner’s own ideal seems to be to 
remove forever any possible future intrusion of it into 
human affairs; yet the successful establishment of the first 
utopia depended ultimately on the decisive effect of just 
such an accident as will henceforth be impossible, 

Critics of the assumption that technological advance is 
the true key to human progress have often urged that new 
powers are dangerous rather than beneficial unless the 
question of how they should be used is at least opened 
before the powers become available. With more than usual 
anxiety they might contemplate the situation in which we 
are now placed if it is true that only chance will answer 
the question by whom and in the interest of what “our 
approaching scientific ability to control men’s thoughts 
with precision” is to be used. But this is only one of sev- 
eral desperate questions which the premises of Walden 
Two provoke. Most of them can also be related to points 
made by Mr. Skinner in less fanciful contexts and to one 
or two of them we may turn in connection with a more 
general consideration of problems raised if we are Teady 
to assume that we actually do stand at the threshold of a 
world in which men’s thoughts will be controlled scien- 
tifically and as a matter of course. 


To begin with, we must, of course, abandon the old 
platitude, “You can’t change human nature,” and accept 
its opposite, “You can change human nature as much and 
in whatever direction you wish”—because “human na- 
ture” does not exist in the sense which the phrase implies. 
Whatever desires, tastes, preferences, and tendencies have 
been so general and so persistent as to create the assump- 
tion that they are innate or “natural” must be, as a matter 
of fact, merely the most ancient and deeply graven of the 
conditionings to which the human animal has béen sub- 
jected. As Pascal—an odd thinker to be invoked in de- 
fense of a mechanistic and completely relativist ethic— 
once exclaimed in one of those terrifying speculations of 
which, no doubt, his own conditioning made him capable: 
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“They say that habit is Second Nature; but perhaps Natu | 


is only First Habit.” 

Ry eager reformers “You can’t change human nature> 
has often been denounced as both a counsel of despair 
and a convenient excuse for lazy indifference in the face 
of the world’s ills, Yet the fact or alleged fact which the 
phrase attempts to state has also its positive aspect. To 
say that human nature cannot be changed means that 
human nature is something in itself and there is at least 
the possibility that part of this something is valuable. Ij 
we say that it cannot be changed we are also saying that it 
cannot be completely corrupted; that it cannot be trans. 
formed into something which we would not recognize as 
human at all. This is what the eighteenth century allowed 
Pope to say for it, and as long as one holds the doctrine 
that the term Nature actually describes some enduring set 
of possibilities and values, then some limit is set, not only 
to human perfectibility, but also, and more encouragingly, 
to things which it can become or be made. 

But once this view of “Nature” has been dismissed as 
an illusion and even what appear to be the most persistent 
of its traits are thought of as merely the result of condi- 
tioning, then there is no limit to the extent to which men 
may become different from what they now are. There is 
nothing against which it may be assumed that human 
nature will revolt. Only by a temporarily established c 1- 
vention is any kind of vice a “creature of so frightful 
mien.” Anything can be made to seem “natural.” Cruelty, 
treachery, slander and deceit might come generally to 
seem not frightful but beautiful. And if it be said that the 
successful putting into practice of certain recent political 
philosophies supports the contention of determinists that 
man may, indeed, be taught to believe precisely this, it 
must be added that something more is also implied: name- 
ly that we must abandon—along with the conviction that 
human nature cannot be changed—all the hopes ex- 
pressed in such phrases as “human nature will in the end 
revolt against” this or that. 

Since no human nature capable of revolting against any- 
thing is now presumed to exist, then some other experi- 
menter—conditioned perhaps as the son of the comman- 
dant of a Nazi labor camp—might decide to develop a 
race of men who found nothing more delightful than the 
infliction of suffering, and to establish for them a colony to 
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be called Walden Three. By what standards could the 
dictator of Walden Two presume to judge that his utopia 
was any more desirable than its new rival? He could not 
appeal to God's revealed word; to the inner light of con- 
science; or to that eighteenth-century stand-by, the voice 
of Nature. He could say only that the accidents of his 
previous existence in a world where accident still played 
its part in determining how an individual should be con- 
ditioned had conditioned him to prefer what he would, in 
full realization of the unjustifiability of the metaphor, call 
“light rather than darkness.” The life in Walden Two ap- 
pears to him as “good” but the adjective would, of course, 
have no meaning in relation to anything outside himself. 

In the light of such possibilities those who have not yet 
been molded by either Walden Two or Walden Three 
will tend to feel that before the “scientific ability to con- 
trol men’s thoughts with precision” has been fully utilized 
by whoever may seize the limitless power it will confer, 
we had better take a last look around—if not for that way 
of escape which may not exist, then at least in order to 
grasp certain implications and possible consequences as 
they appear to the minds of men who are still “free”—free 
at least in the limited sense that they are the product of 
conditions which were brought about, in part, through the 
presence of random factors destined to play a smaller 
and smaller part in determining human personality. That 
second generation of dictators to whom the dictator of 
Walden Two expects to pass on the control of affairs 
will be conditioners who have themselves been conditioned. 
The circle of cause and effect will have been closed and 
no man will ever again be anything which his predecessor 
has not consciously willed him to be. 

According to the mechanist’s own theories, everything 
which happened in the universe from its beginning down, 
at least until yesterday, was the result of chance. The 
chemical molecule didn’t “want” or “plan” to grow more 
complex until it was a protein; the protein did not plan 
to become protoplasm; and the amoeba did not plan to 
become man. As a matter of fact, a theory very popular 
at the moment explains the fact that life seems to have 
arisen On our earth but once in all the billions of years of 
the planet’s existence by saying that it could arise only 
as the result of a combination of circumstances so fan- 
tastically improbable that they have never occurred again. 
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Yet though they owe to chance both their very existence 
and all progress from the protozoan to civilization, they 
are eager to take a step which would make it forever im. 
possible for the unexpected and the unplanned to erupt 
again into the scheme which will pass completely under 
their own control. 

No doubt many practical-minded people will object that 
such speculations as these are a waste of time. After all, 
they will say, even Walden Two does not exist except in 
fancy and no one has yet claimed that the “approaching 
scientific ability to control men’s thoughts with precision” 
has already arrived. Logical dilemmas and metaphysical 
difficulties are cobwebs which will not entangle those who 
refuse to take seriously their gossamer threads. We have 
work to do and practical problems to solve. 

But to all such it may be replied that practical problems 
and the metaphysical forms to which they may be re- 
duced are not so unrelated as they may think, and that the 
logical extreme sometimes serves to make clear the real 
nature of a purely practical problem, It is true that no man 
has yet established a Walden Two or Walden Three, and 
that neither has any man yet controlled with precision 
men’s thoughts. But it is also true that there has been a 
movement in a direction which suggests Walden Two as 
an ideal. Moreover, statesmen, educators and publicists 
have already achieved considerable success in their frankly 
admitted attempts to use the techniques already developed 
to control and condition large sections of the public and 
have increasingly declared their faith in the desirability 
and practicality of such methods in contradistinction to 
what used to be called education, on the one hand, and 
appeals to the enlightened understanding of the public, 
on the other. Already it has quite seriously and without 
any conviction of cynicism been proposed that the adver- 
tisers’ principle, “say a thing often enough and it will be 
believed,” be utilized by those who have what they regard 
as “correct” or “healthy” or “socially useful” ideas to sell. 
Every time it is proposed that schools should develop cer- 
tain attitudes in their pupils or that the government should 
undertake propaganda along a certain line, the question 
of the difficult distinction between education in some old- 
fashioned sense and “conditioning” definitely arises. 

Moreover, it is because the techniques of the social 
scientist and the experimental psychologists do to some 
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extent work that some attempt must be made to under- 
stand their implications. By their methods many men 
may be made to do and think many things. Already in 
the relatively simple case of education versus “useful con- 
ditioning,” the difficult distinction ceases to be difficult 
once a border line has been definitely crossed. Writing 
to George Washington not long after our particular 
democracy had been founded, Thomas Jefferson re- 
marked, “It is an axiom in my mind that our liberty 
can never be safe but in the hands of the people them- 
selves, and that, too, of the people with a certain degree 
of instruction.” What would Jefferson have thought of 
the suggestion that “a certain degree of instruction” be 
interpreted to mean “a certain degree of conditioning”? 
Would he not have pointed out that the distinction be- 
tween the two is clear and fundamental; that “condi- 
tioning”’ is achieved by methods which by-pass or, as it 
were, short-circuit those very reasoning faculties which 
education proposes to cultivate and exercise? And would 
he not have added that democracy can have no meaning 
or no function unless it is assumed that these faculties 
do lie within a realm-of freedom where the sanctions of 
democracy arise? 

Thus the whole future of mankind may well depend 
not only on the question whether man is entirely or only 
in part the product of conditionings, but also on the 
extent to which he is treated as though he were. Will 
We come ultimately to base what we call “education,” in 
and out of schools, on the assumption that conditioning 
by propaganda as well as other methods is the most 
effective, even if it is not the only, method of influencing 
human beings? 

To all such questions an answer in pragmatic terms 
has already been given at least positively enough to make 
it very pertinent to ask into whose hands the power 
already being exercised is to fall; to ask who is to decide 
in what direction the citizen is to be conditioned, and 
on the bases of what standards of value those decisions 
are to be made. That is simply the practical aspect of 
the theoretical question, “Who shall be master of Walden 
Two?” 


In the totalitarian countries, where deterministic the- 
ories have been accepted in their most unqualified form 
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and the techniques of control most systematically prac. 
ticed, the question just posed has been answered in the 
simplest possible manner, and very much in the same 
way that it was answered at Walden Two. Power js 
exercised by those who seized it and, theoretically a 
jeast, this seizure was the last event which could “happen” 
because henceforward human destiny will be in the 
hands of those who are now in a position to control jt, 
The question whether they ought to have done 80 and 
whether it is well for humanity that they did was either 
always meaningless or soon to become so since all the 
value judgments made in the future will be made by 
those who have been conditioned to approve what has 
happened to them. 

One result of all this is that during the transition 
period while there are still survivors from the age when 
men’s minds had not yet been controlled with precision 
and a conflict of wills is still possible—i.e., under the 
conditions prevailing in the totalitarian states as they ac- 
tually exist—a sharp distinction has to be made between 
those in possession of the power which they have seized 
and those who are subject to their manipulations. As a 
catchword the old term “classless society” may be used, 
but it is evident that no two classes could be more widely 
separated than the class of those who decide what shall 
be done and the class of those who are conditioned and 
controlled. 

Obviously such a situation cannot arise either in Ger- 
many, Russia or Walden Two until the seizure of power 
has actually occurred and the power seized must include 
not only the classic essential, “the instruments of pro- 
duction,” but also those “instruments of thought control” 
which seem to be assuming a more crucial importance 
than Marx assigned them. 

No less obviously this seizure has not yet been made 
in the countries still called “democratic.” Power may be 
drifting into the hands of certain groups but most of the 
members of these groups are not quite so completely 
committed as the totalitarian leaders were to the theories 
by which they justified their acts and are therefore not 
so ready to assume the dictatorship which may possibly 
be already within their reach. In such countries it is, 
therefore, still possible to consider certain questions, both 
practical and metaphysical, which even those still capable 
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of considering them are forbidden to raise publicly in 
totalitarian states. We can still think—or at least go 
through those mental motions which were formerly called 
thinking—about the direction in which our own society 
seems to be moving, about certain large questions of 
values and ethics, even about the possibilities that under 
certain conditions men may not be the automata they 
are more and more assumed to be and that therefore 
their thoughts never can be controlled either completely 
or “with precision.” Even more specifically we may ask 
whether totalitarianism on either the model of Soviet Rus- 
sia or Walden Two is what we wish for or must inevitably 
accept. 


It has sometimes been said that the totalitarian state 
is merely what democracy must in time become. En- 
thusiastically in the one case, reluctantly in the other, the 
same premises lead to the same methods and the same 
methods to the same results. What one proclaims defini- 
tively as dogma is the same as what the other drifts 
toward and this distinction is the only one which can be 
made, no matter where we attempt to draw it. In this 
view a “people’s democracy” is only a “welfare state” 
which has fully accepted its implications. In theory as well 
as in practice the difference is always merely in the 
degree to which the logic of any position has been fol- 
lowed to its ultimate conclusion. 

No doubt reality is much less simple. But after this 
large proviso has been accepted much can be said to sup- 
port the contention that what we of the democracies 
toy with and lean toward are the same scientific hy- 
potheses and the same philosophical notions that totali- 
tarians proclaim as truths it is forbidden to question. 

Roman Catholic doctrine makes the useful distinction 
between those beliefs which are de fide and those which 
are no more than pia sententia. The one must be ac- 
cepted without dispute by all who wish to remain within 
the fold; the other, though part of commonly held opin- 
ion, have the weight of no authority behind them. In 
many cases the distinction between what the Communist 
State proclaims concerning the real nature of man and 
the proper methods of dealing with it differs from what 
many of our own psychologists and sociologists tend to 
assume Only as an article of belief which has been pro- 
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claimed de fide differs from pia sententia. What vy, 
may tend to deduce from, say, the Pavlovian experiment, 
does not differ too significantly from what an orthodo, 
Russian scientist would say that these same experiment 
have proved with ultimate finality. 

In what the sociologist previously quoted was pleased 
to call “today’s thinking” man tends to appear Very 
much what the Russian version of Marxist science would 


make him and those who follow such lines of thought are | 


inevitably led to the same next step. If man is the product 
of the conditioning to which chance has subjected him, 


why should we not make him what we would like him | 


to be? 

We have, it is said, already effectively asserted our 
control over nature, animate and inanimate. Technolo. 
gy has already entered its mature phase and biology is 
entering it. We have mastered the atom; we have also 
learned how both to breed and to train animals. Since 
man is part of nature he also should be subject to contro] 
and no more should be necessary to make him so than 
easy extensions of the methods already successfully ap- 
plied. We boast that we have mastered nature but that 
mastery can hardly be called complete until human na- 
ture is at least as completely under our control as the 
other phenomena of animate nature have become. 

Perhaps the most general aspect of this subtle but in- 
clusive shift of emphasis is revealed in the almost un- 
conscious substitution of one term for another when the 
characteristics of a good social order are discussed. At 
the beginning of the democratic movement the watch- 
word was “opportunity.” Social and political evils were 
thought of as impediments to the free development of 
aspirations and abilities. But because “opportunity” as 
an ideal implies faith in the autonomous powers of the 
individual it has given way to others embodied in words 
which suggest in one way or another, not what men 
may be permitted to do for themselves, but what with 
benevolent intentions of course may be done to them. 

The most brutally frank of such words is of course 
“control” but it is used most freely by those who have 
come frankly to accept a barely disguised totalitarian ideal. 
In those who wish still to pay lip service at least to 
some sort of faith in democracy and freedom the pre- 
ferred words are “education,” “adjustment” and, with a 
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closer approach to frankness, “conditioning.” But the 
difference is one of degree, not in the fundamental as- 
sumption which is that men should not be left to develop 


but must have their characters and temperaments, as well 
as their daily lives, somehow “planned” for them. The 
most benign aspect of this assumption is revealed in the 
desire for a “welfare state” which will assure the physical 
well-being of its citizens. The most sinister aspect is that 
more fully revealed in the speculations of the most ad- 
vanced and theoretical social psychologists who have 
passed on, as the author of Walden Two has, to consider 
how the character, opinions and tastes of the individual 
may also be “planned” for him. 

No doubt many of those who agree that Dean of 
the Humanities to whose happy phrase we find ourselves 
again and again recurring would speak with the custom- 
ary horror of the frankly totalitarian states which have, 
to date, achieved the greatest success in controlling men’s 
thoughts with precision. They would carefully avoid such 
frank terms as “brain washing” which the Communists 
use to state clearly their intentions. But it is difficult to 
see what difference there is except the difference between 
a philosophy which is still tentative and somewhat reluc- 
tant .o admit its ultimate implications and one which, 
facing those implications, proceeds confidently to put into 
practice the techniques which it has found effective. If 
“adjustment” is not to become “control” and “condition- 
ing” is to stop short of “brain washing,” some limits 
must be set which are not defined or even hinted at in 
such statements as those made by some psychologists. 

Even those of us whose convictions permit us to doubt 
that men’s thoughts will ever be completely controlled 
with absolute “precision” must realize, nevertheless, that 
the “scientific ability” to control them to some consider- 
able degree has been growing and that in all probability 
it will grow still further. The terrifying extent to which 
many (if not all) the individuals in a group may be made 
to act and think in ways which we would once have 
thought inconceivable is already all too evident. Hence 
the question of how that power, whether it be limited or 
unlimited, will be used in our own society is of immediate 
as well as remote importance. It is no longer merely a 
metaphysical one, 
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It does no good to say that the democracy to which 
we assure ourselves we are committed safeguards 
against the arbitrary use of that power. To Say anything 
of the sort is merely to beg the question because ap 


essential part of the question has to do with the reason. 


able doubt whether what we call democracy CaN SUTVive | 


the maturing techniques for determining in advance what 


“the voice of the people” will say, “Democracy,” as the _ 
West defined it and in contradistinction to the new | 


definition which totalitarianism has attempted to formv- 
late, is meaningless except on the assumption that the 
individual man’s thoughts and desires are to some extent 
uncontrollable and unpredictable. There can be no possi- 
ble reason for taking a vote if the results can either be 
determined or even predicted in advance. In a society 
which assures, rightly or wrongly, that events are predict- 
ably determined, elections can be no more than those 
rituals with only a formal, ceremonial significance which, 
in Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, they actually be- 
came. 

In Walden Two this fact is tacitly recognized. Its 
founding dictator expects authority to “wither away” at 
the time of his death if not before, precisely as, in 
Communist theory, the dictatorship of the party will some 
day wither. But before withering away has occurred, the 
whole future history of mankind will have been set ip a 
pattern which can never suffer any fundamental change 
because it must correspond to the pattern of conditionings 
which are self-perpetuating once they have been firmly 


| 
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and universally established. It is hard to see how we can | 


accept even pragmatically the convictions and ideals of 
Walden Two without incurring consequences which cor- 
respond in the realm of the actual to the theoretical 
consequences of its theoretical premises, The question 
whether our own society is in the process of turning itself 
into some sort of Walden Two is far from being merely 
fantastic, 


WIN M 12 » 1970 
from rem VI, 7 _Galy > 
55 Ocean Hill-B: 


You shout about freedom 
'. Of going barefoot 

But don’t talk 

About the broken bottles 

And the damn dogshit. 
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The Hog Farm: A Hip Commune 


a 


Getting Away from It All : 
down on the Hog Farm, 
by Neal White 


The Hog Farm, an outgrowth of Ken Kesey’s Merry 
Pranksters, was one of the first hip communes organized | 
—if that is the word—in the sixties, Since this early | 
account the Hog Farm has moved to New Mexico, 
where it continues. In 1969 members of the commune | 
received respectful national attention for the job they 
did as part of the security forces for the Woodstock 
Festival, where they not only helped keep the peace, but 
provided free food and help for people having bad trips 
on drugs. They have since provided a similar service at 
other such festivals, 
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From the Sunland-Tujunga Record Ledger (“The Voice 
of Verdugo Hills”): “Riverwood residents wonder about 
recurring rumors of communist plans for the total de- 
struction of Los Angeles and neighboring communities 
by violence and fire on a magnified Watts scale. They 
wonder if these people are a Red Trojan Horse in their 
midst.” 

The “Red Trojan Horse” is the Hog Farm, a hippie 
kibbutz planted on a peak in the scraggly San Gabriels, 
which separate the Mojave Desert from the real estate 
tracts, R&D, and sanitariums of Sunland. 

Accommodating a rising population of dropouts, there 
are a dozen-odd communes in California reminiscent of 
the transcendentalist community-farms of the nineteenth 
century, rather like Unitarian monasteries. These hippie 
“tribes” (as the “underground press” calls them) are at 
once retreats for hippies fed up with the underground 
press, the label and stylized games of Haight-Ashbury and 
the Sunset Strip, as well as laboratories for gurus in 
search of new highs to replace old institutions, Besides 
the head drugs, Oriental religions (often 4 la Leary, often 
scholarly) are popular. 

While most of the communes are located in traditional 
Bohemia further north in California—Mill Valley, Big 
Sur—the Hog Farm has flourished in the less agreeable 
south. For over a year the farm has managed to weather 
narcotics busts, local embargoes precipitated by throw- 
away weeklies and neighbors, and anarchy. Hog Farm has 
accumulated 40 men and women—a large population for 
a commune, which depends on limited numbers for suc- 
cess. Some are refugees from other communes. All are 
Over the legal age of 18. Of the dozen over 21 only a 
few are registered to vote (Peace and Freedom Party); 
politics is considered futile or irrelevant. Most of the 
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men have had military service, or have otherwise lega}y, 
resolved their draft situations. Six of the couples ap 
married, two within the farm. For some, the Commi, 
is a halfway house. At least 12 people are alwayS WOrking 
in the city, commute and turn over their salaries to the 
farm. The farmers are not roughing it. There 18 4 Cess. 
pool and a shower, occasional gas-generated electricity 
and a telephone. 

The 33 acres of unfarmed Hog Farm property js 
lent—pending its sale—rent free by a local earth-moy. 
ing contractor who raised pigs in his spare time. Finding 
he could not keep up with efficient vandals or the $600 


annual property tax, he allowed the four founding farm. | 


ers to mind the land, the farmhouse and the remaining 


hogs and non-lactating goats. They voluntarily pay the | 


taxes, 

One of the founders and the “spiritual leader” is Hugh 
Romney, 31, formerly a therapist in the California State 
College program for neurologically handicapped children, 
Actual leadership of the commune is on a daily rotation 
with each adult taking turns as “dance master.” Says 
Romney: “With 40 people living together, you’ve got 
to dance or you step on somebody's hand.” At first the 
Hog Farm, like most of the communes, was without or- 
ganization or rules. It became clear, said one resident, 
“that we needed structure. True freedom is not lack of 
organization. We started having meetings. People would 
get excited; necessary things would get done. When we 
started the dance master thing, a few screamed ‘fascism!’ 
But it worked: responsibility is essential.” 

The dance master is a coordinator, responsible for 
seeing that housekeeping gets done by somebody who 
wants to do it. He also sees to the foraging of the 
day’s food. Staples are either purchased cheaply at a 
local mill ($10 buys 100 pounds of rice) or by “garbage 
cans.” A couple of times a week a party of farmers 
browse through the heaps of ripe vegetables and fruits 
which the supermarkets, by law, must throw away. 

The perpetually tentative rules are: (1) no dope in 
the house, (2) hard narcotics users are not tolerated 
because of foreign legal hazards and domestic anti-social 
effects, and (3) runaways are not given sanctuary, “The 
kids seem to think this is an underground railroad to San 
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Francisco; we have to watch out.” Property is public; 
there is a “free store” of clothes in an abandoned Buick. 

All gripes and proposals (such as, ought reporters from 
The New Republic be allowed to stay a week) are 
brought up at regular meetings. Besides their suggestion- 
box democracy, the meetings have a spiritual (“The Hog 
Farm is the holiest place I’ve ever been”) function. 
Held in a small geodesic dome of parachute and wooden 
dowling, the meeting is used to reinforce the group pur- 
pose, which one girl calls “teaching each other how to be 
a group brain.” Two meditation techniques are prac- 
ticed. One, Gong Bong, is more or less group hyper- 
ventilation (Yoga), The other is called “The Circle 
Joke,” a sort of choir-seance—eyes closed, hands held, 
Indian-squatting in a circle, The Circle Joke gives each 
participant the sensation that everyone is moving together, 
everyone leading, plus the realization that each individual 
is doing something entirely unique. 

However difficult it usually is to ferret a specific 
philosophy out of the hippie movement, the Hog Farm's 
is manifest. “We all stand up on our own two feet but 
as one person,” says Romney; “we depend on things to 
go wrong to learn. It’s exhilarating even when the An- 
droids (local hoods who periodically pillage the farm) go 
on the rampage.” Over the summer the Record-Ledger 
carried a photograph of one of the farm’s hogs gazing 
at an American flag flapping over the pig pen. Offended, 
neighboring ranchers manned a roadblock with armed 
locals on the only access to the commune at the time, a 
private road. The only attempt to penetrate the siege 
occurred when an injured cat needed a vet. After much 
pondering, the vopos allowed them through, followed 
the hippies and checked to see if they paid the bill. 
They did. A forestry road was cleared and is now 
used by the hog farmers. 

Though on a day-to-day basis, the Hog Farm has one 
plan. A school bus, purchased by two of the residents 
and put into running condition, is being outfitted with 
bunks. Over the summer the commune will be put on 
wheels and travel. Other than that the future, as well as 
the past, is largely ignored. The farm is considered a 
success by its residents, It will be discarded when “it 
no longer feels good.” 


Oz: A “Nontogether” Commune 


from Getting Back Together, 
by Robert Houriet 


Many people have the idea that if you just give a bunch 
of beautiful people a large piece of land, the good life 
will inevitably result. Oz seemed to prove that a fantasy. 
land needs a wizard; otherwise, some binding common 
concern and a minimal set of rules regarding division of 
labor are necessary. This is the lesson that the new 
communities are learning, but places like Oz were neces- 
sary examples. 

This description is taken from Robert Houriet’s book 
Getting Back Together, an account of the author’s jour- 
ney through many of the communes of America. Starting 
out with both curiosity and cynicism, Houriet found that 
he had made a spiritual journey as well—one that. ended 
in a sense of community. 


Oz was made up of singles, couples and some ten teen- 
agers whose status, ages and numbers fluctuated wildly. 
They ranged in age from Amy, three, Rebecca’s daugh- 
ter and the commune’s only child, to Cora Lee, forty-two, 
who had once been married and had lived the suburban 
life in Mill Valley, California. After her divorce, she'd 
taken up macrobiotics, yoga and practiced celibacy. Pat- 
ty-Pooh was blonde and good-looking, the daughter of a 
New York stockbroker. She had attended a midwestern 
college for a year, then had gone West to the coast and 
worked for the Berkeley Tribe, an underground news- 
paper. To earn money for the commune, she made 
occasional trips to New York and posed for pornies. 

Many of the men of Oz were like Nevada, the proto- 
typical California hippie: bare-chested and barefoot, he 
always wore the same pair of jeans and washed his long 
auburn hair every day in the creek. Nevada went quietly 
about his work, answered “whatever” to major questions, 
and taught the others how to “make love” to the garden. 
He was also the chief goatherd and sometimes slept with 
Ed, the billy. 

During his adolescence in Sacramento, Nevada had 
waged a campaign of vandalism against automobiles. He 
would spend nights topppling the chain link fences along 
the freeways. From the overpasses, he would dump buck- 
ets of urine on the cars whizzing by below. During his 
senior year of high school, he was arrested for appearing 
nude one night in the center of a freeway. 

The family of Oz seemed strongly linked by a common 
background and an enraged memory of having been 
“fucked over” by indifferent parents, joyless schools and 
a neon environment. Josh’s parents had sent him off to 
prep school, he said, to “get rid of him.” At fourteen, 
Deja had been raped, Kathy had experienced recurring 
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episodes of schizophrenia, Morgan, known as Coury 
Morgan, had escaped the mental institution to which 
his parents had committed him, Taking too much spec, 
had impaired his neural pathways, causing him to stumble 
as he walked mooselike through the woods. Wanda was , 
violent Virgo who took morphine, talked of assassinating 
George Wallace, and read books on witchcraft. Ross had 
grown up in a tough section of the Bronx, a War Zone 


for rival street gangs. He liked to take potshots with his _ 


rifle at telephone poles and rabbits. 

Few would talk of their parents or past, and when 
they did, it was bitterly. For instance, Michael W.’s de. 
scription of his mother’s suburban house: “You come in 
the door and walk on this plastic mat that runs from the 
doorway all the way through the living room. That’s so 
the rug won’t get dirty. All the furniture’s covered with 
plastic slipcovers.” 

Children of transient corporation men, they had grown 
up in comfortable sterile homes of pseudo-Colonial de- 
sign in interchangeable suburbs with almost mocking 
names like Heritage Hills Estates. They were reared in 
families that were not families at all, communities that 
were not communities in the literal sense of the Latin 
communico, meaning “to share.” “The only time we ac- 
tually felt like a family,” said Muffin, “was when we 
took two-week vacations in the Poconos, The rest of the 
time, life at home didn’t seem—real.” Muffin was preg- 
nant. Her old man, David, said they were going to bring 
the child up in the country. “What a kid sees around him 
the first time becomes his reality, If it’s cellophane and 
concrete, he accepts that as real. But the Bible makes a 
clear point that man shouldn't live in cities... .” 

The family’s unofficial spokesman and spiritual leader 
was ascetically thin and heavily bearded George Hurd. 
Though George was the one who talked to the press, 
consulted lawyers, and drummed up local supporters, he 
commanded no authority. A few other members some- 
times scoffed at him. But everyone respected George 
—not as a leader but as just another freak in the family. 
He was understood and accepted as George, a guy who 
liked to do the spiritual-verbal trip. So why not let him? 

The son of a machinist, George was born under Virgo 
and grew up in a sedate town in Connecticut. Reared a 
Roman Catholic, he attended Catholic University in 
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Washington, D.C., and alternated his studies between 
mathematics and courses leading to the priesthood. He 
dropped out of school and worked as a computer trainee 
for a life insurance company while taking philosophy and 
psychology courses at the University of Hartford. Then 
he left the programmer’s job, going to California, where 
he was an NAACP staff worker. Intellectually, he told 
me, his interest shifted from Sartre's “negative” existenti- 
alism back to a study of religion, especially the Eastern 
“mind-expanding” faiths. He took LSD to help his spiri- 
tual search and was led into a turned-on, all-embracing 
faith that is essentially Christian: “The words of Christ 
contain the essential teaching of all religions. The message 
of love equates Christ-consciousness with Buddha and 
Krishna-consciousness, and involves the concept of the 
immanent divinity as opposed to the transcendent one.” 

While on the Coast, Hurd visited Holiday and made 
the journey east with its émigrés. When they arrived in 
Meadville, he urged them to adopt an open, almost prose- 
lytizing attitude toward their neighbors. On one of their 
first days in town, he went to the office of the Meadville 
Tribune and granted an interview on the commune’s aims, 
explaining that they intended to become a model for the 
counterculture of the future, when capitalism would be 
replaced by a brotherhood of love and men would strive 
to attain cosmic consciousness. 

These were distinctly disquieting ideas for the residents 
of Meadville, the county seat of Crawford County, a 
citadel of Republicanism and fundamentalism. With a 
population of 17,000, Meadville is the classic Middletown. 
Its clean streets are lined with green-and-white litter cans, 
At noon on Sunday, the air fills with chimed hymns 
from the belfry: of the First Baptist Church. Its popu- 
lation is a mix of laborers and white-collar workers em- 
ployed by Talon, American Brakeshoe and Viscose, the 
town’s major industries, Meadville’s conservative stance 
is offset somewhat by its liberal elements: the professors 
and students of Allegheny College, located in town, and 
its progressive local paper. 

The town’s initial reaction to Oz was tolerant curiosity. 
In the first months the commune drew many open-minded 
visitors: college students, car dealers, professors, minis- 
ters, doctors, even a friendly deputy sheriff. Some middle- 
aged couples stayed overnight at the farm. Construction 
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workers brought a case of beer and questions: Why 4, 
you wear long hair, take drugs, and hand-spade the 
garden instead of using a tractor? Many sought answers to 
deeply troubling and personal problems. A professor of 
biochemistry, just divorced, spent many weekends at 07 
and later credited the family with having prevented him 
from committing suicide. 

Most of Oz’s converts were teen-agers who had left 
homes within a one-hundred-mile radius of Meadville, 
Many of them signified their membership and adoption of 
a new family—one of shared experience rather than 
blood—by dropping their patronyms and assuming new 
names like Odessa, Dancing Bear, and Vesta, a sixteen- 
year-old who lived at the commune with her parents’ tacit 
approval. 

As the summer progressed and rumors of drugs and 
social disease at the commune began to circulate, parents 
forbade their teen-agers to visit Oz. Naturally, ‘the prohibi- 
tion was an extra enticement, and more came. Soon run- 
aways were arriving at the commune, placing it squarely 
in the middle of intrafamily and generational wrangles. 
Hurd ministered to indignant parents and confused adoles- 
cents alike. One night two teeny-boppers, unknown to 
most members of the commune, set up what amounted to 
a tent of ill repute on the grounds. However, Ross, 4 
member, acted as their pimp. Their clients were local men 
and boys who spread the word that the hippies supported 
themselves by prostitution. Soon carloads of red-necks be- 
gan appearing late at night to offer six-packs in return for 
“one of your women.” 

The family began to divide over the issue of the in- 
creasing number of visitors. Oz had not established any 
policy to guide its relations with the outside world. In 
publicizing the commune as a pilot project for the coun- 
terculture, Hurd acted almost alone. From the start, Oz 
was a “working anarchy” that had no leaders, took no 
votes, and could only make common decisions when ev- 
erybody agreed—which was rare. While no one ques- 
tioned this policy of consensus, nevertheless, scores of 
issues hung unresolved. The major one was George’s con- 
cept of an “open commune,” which was strongly opposed 
by at least four other members, They wanted Oz to be- 
self-sufficient and not dependent for income on panhan- 
dling visitors, The matter was never settled. A few mem- 
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bers, like Josh, acted unilaterally to close the commune— 
by kicking out visitors he disliked and throwing stones at 
cars full of the curious. Each member related spontaneous- 
ly to the outside world. Parmel spent the early summer in 
a roadside armchair, gladly accepting gifts from whoever 
came by. The advocates of a closed commune stayed on 
the porch and shouted abuse at the parade of passing cars 
churning up a continual dust cloud. Once Patty-Pooh 
tried to “vibe away” the curiosity seekers by performing 
a nude dance on the farmhouse roof. Of course it had the 
opposite effect. 

In general there was tacit agreement on the kind of 
society Oz did not want to duplicate. And a wide assort- 
ment of escapist fantasies. But when the chips were down, 
the commune was paralyzed, unable to convert fantasy 
into workable realities. Although there was much talk of 
economic self-sufficiency, most of the commune’s money 
came from the capitalist system its members had rejected: 
allowances, inheritances, tourist handouts. Rebecca sold a 
few “god’s eyes” that she wound from brightly colored 
yarn on cross-shaped stick frames, but otherwise, little 
communal craft was evident. When individuals worked, 
they did so alone. The first floor of the house was nearing 
collapse. Friendly farmers lent the family jacks and other 
tools to shore it up, but the repair work, like the geodesic 
dome, was never finished. Probably more time was spent 
throwing the I Ching or reading the tarot cards than doing 
actual farm work. 

There was a great deal of fantasy play in the land of 
Oz, play that verged on living theater. In the backyard, 
Bodiless George, Ludwig and Dancing Bear pretended to 
be a gang of revving, rampaging bikers, grunting, “Hey, 
mama, I wanta beer.” Adolph and Deja, who took her 
name from a Quija board, existed in a world of astrology 
and numerology. Adolph spent hours composing songs to 
accompany each card in the tarot deck. Shortly before 
noon, when most woke up, there were sessions of dream 
analysis. Through the day, there were readings from Dr. 
Seuss, Winnie the Pooh, and The Wizard of Oz. Another 
favorite fantasy was to stalk the “monkey demon” in the 
woods. “After a while, you could see his green eyes 
glowing in the dark,” said Dancing Bear. 

But when the demons became real, the family was 
helpless to cope with them. One night they were invaded 
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by a gang of armed bikers who demanded they tur ove, 
one of their women for a gang bang. For a while ¢), 
family reacted pacifically. George spoke of love and nop 
violence. So did the girl, who was finally raped five time, 
Then the bikers forced Bodiless George to walk barefoo; 
through a fire. The torture might have continued if some. 
one hadn’t used a neighbor’s phone to call the state police 
When police arrived, the bikers had escaped and could ng 
be apprehended. 

Oz was not a “together” commune. Most member 
were pacifists, but a few, like Ross, shot ducks. The 
summer's one fistfight occurred over visitors and, specifica]. 
ly, over a violation of a short-lived ban on accepting 
handouts. Most disputes, however trivial, undermined the 
family’s sense of cosmic oneness, Arguments started over 
things like whether or not to play the battery-operated 
phonograph (which was later stolen) and whether to 
allow animals inside the house. Drugs, in the past a bond, 
were individually used but seemed to give no group sup- 
port. There were a few orgies, which made some members 
uncomfortable, but sex seemed to be largely confined to 
couples and was not a unifying group ritual. ? 

At best, the famliy bonds were evanescent. George in- 
troduced them to natural group rituals. On moonlit nights 
they stood, hands clasped, in a circle and chanted the 
Hare Krishna mantra. They danced in the rain, played 
music on the roof, and held love-ins down by the creek. 
But most of the family’s spirituality was individual pursuit. 
Cora Lee spent long hours in her tent doing yoga. Marko 
practiced a unique form of pantheism. George aimed to 
incorporate the commune as “the anthropodeic church,” a 
name he coined by combining the Greek root for “man” 
and the Latin root for “God.” However, many of his own 
communal family regarded the church as a hoax and a 
ruse to gain them tax exemption and constitutional pro- 
tection. 

Lacking shared beliefs and common work, divided by 
their ambivalence toward the outside world, Oz drifted 
into late summer. Meanwhile, the visitors kept coming. 
The live-and-let-live days were over. Vigilante groups 
formed. One midnight the house was blasted by shotgun 
fire. There was an arson attempt. 

When one family came down with infectious hepatitis, 
the regional health officer went on the radio to warn 
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people to stay away from Oz. Because thousands had 
already visited the farm, the broadcast precipitated a 
hepatitis scare of bubonic plague proportions. As it turned 
out, there were only 9 cases of hepatitis in Crawford 
County in 1968, 6 fewer than the 15 reported the year 
before. Nevertheless, local residents organized a protest 
meeting at the Summit Township Fire Hall. A sign posted 
outside read ALL CITIZENS WELCOME, but when twenty 
hippies from the farm appeared, they were denied en- 
trance. Only Hurd and one other were allowed into the 
hall and then given a brief time to ask and answer ques- 
tions. During the meeting, a woman resident bluntly ex- 
pressed her views on the free inoculations of gamma 
globulin being given the family: “I would let them live 
there and die.” Later, State Senator James E. Willard 
pledged he would do all in his power to move the hippies 
out of the county, hinting that he might even introduce a 
special bill in the state legislature. 

As the harassment intensified, others rallied to Oz’s 
defense. Letters to the Tribune ran three to two in favor 
of tolerating the commune. The most constant supporters 
were the commune’s immediate neighbors, farmers who 
respected their nonconformist desire to live simply and in 
Organic harmony with the land. Some of the family were 
live-in workers on several farms in the area. They painted 
barns and harvested crops and customarily refused cash 
payment, preferring instead to be paid in kind—so many 
bushels of wheat in return for harvesting it. Farmers 
dumped bags of surplus commodities on Oz’s porch— 
Soybeans, potatoes, wheat—and gave them tips on how to 
grow their own. An elderly sage advised the commune on 
matters herbal and spiritual. One day he waded into the 
creek with some of the family and treated their burns and 
skin disease with his faith-healing techniques—techniques 
he'd been afraid to practice for fear the villagers would 
scoff at him. 

Those most deeply offended by the hippies’ sanitary and 
Moral standards were the residents of the city and the 
village—those who had flush toilets, mortgages, TV's and 
preconceived hippie stereotypes. To them Oz represented 
an unknown, and therefore threatening, subculture. Down 
the road from the farm I talked to the elderly owner of a 
modern ranch house who mentioned pointedly that thefts 
had increased in the area since the hippies moved in and 
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added, “I see them hitching down the road every day; I'g 
pick them up, but you never know what they'll do next.» 

In the village of Harmonsburg, two miles away, @ Mother 
spoke of her fear that the commune might introduce her 
teen-agers to drugs, “which might change them forever, 
I don’t know , .. they say drugs do that to you.” 

The long-anticipated raid occurred on the morning of 
August 16. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania arrived 
at 9:30 AM., when most of the family was still asleep, 
The police searched frantically around the house and land 
but evidently found no drugs. “And they were furious,” 
said George. “They smashed furniture, ripped open mat- 
tresses, cracked walls.” Meanwhile, the family was herded 
into a school bus and driven into Meadville, singing, 
“Yellow Submarine.” There they were greeted by a hos- 
tile, jeering crowd of about two hundred assembled out- 
side the alderman’s office. By prearrangement, they were 
brought there to be arraigned. When word was sent that 
no drugs had been found, they were charged with main- 
taining a disorderly house, in violation of an 1860 statue 
that read: “Whoever keeps and maintains a common, ill- 
governed and disorderly house or place to the encourage- 
ment of idleness, gaming, drinking or misbehavior and to 
the common nuisance and disturbance of the neighbor- 
hood and orderly citizens is guilty of a misbehavior. . . .” 
A second charge accused the family of corrupting the 
morals of Vesta, the sixteen-year-old who’d been living 
at the farm with her parents’ consent. Rebecca was 
charged with neglect and corrupting the morals of her 
three-year-old daughter, Amy, who was taken away from 
her and temporarily placed in a foster home. Later, at the 
custody hearing, the county charged that Rebecca had 
allowed Amy to be exposed to male nudity, physical filth, 
foul language, and had permitted her to wander around 
the farm and woods without adult supervision. Evidence 
was apparently based on testimony provided by a paid in- 
former who visited the commune in the guise of a simple- 
ton who looked after animals. Additional evidence came 
from photographs, sold to the district attorney’s office 
by two free-lancers, that showed Amy and family mem- 
bers posing in the style of a Victorian tintype—but nude. 
The court awarded custody of Amy to her maternal 
grandmother. 

After spending the night in jail, the family was released 
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on bail furnished by one of their liberal middle-class de- 
fenders, a doctor. On returning to the farm, they found 
an injunction posted on the front door of their home 
forbidding its use for “fornication, assignation and lewd- 
ness.” 

Between the time of their arrest and a hearing on the 
charges, the family contemplated its future. Was it worth 
the hassle to fight Crawford County and become a nation- 
al test case of hip values versus those of straight society? 
George Hurd and two others thought so and urged that 
they resist, but the others wanted to get out of town. Their 
concern was for the members of the family who were 
being sought by federal agents on charges of draft eva- 
sion. 

At the hearing in early September, the family was 
offered a deal by the district attorney, Peter Shafer, the 
nephew of Governor Raymond Shafer. If they agreed to 
“remove themselves from the farm and county and not to 
Tegroup within the county for a year,” the charges against 
them would be dropped, The family took a poll and 
accepted the deal. In the next two weeks they scattered 
across the country. 


The Simple Life: A Critique 


A Desperate Poignancy, 
by Angela Carter 


Angela Carter came over from England to take a look at 
both urban and rural examples of America’s countercul. 
ture. While the geographical distance she traveled was 
considerable, she refused to travel the spiritual distance at 
ail. Her lack of sympathy for what she saw deserves some 
weight in the scale of perspective. Of course, it is precisely 
the attitude of many people living alternative life-styles 
that they do not care how others see them, but some may 
be curious and others may find something of value in 
negative feedback. It is easy to say that she is unfair; 
ir might be useful to pinpoint examples of unfairness in 
this essay. 
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Everybody told me Los Angeles was a devastated area— 
a kind of opulent Calcutta which illustrated urban break- 
down perfectly, but I didn’t see any of it. I passed 
through it by night on a hallucinatory bus full of Mexi- 
cans which made an unscheduled stop there only because 
a mad white lady insisted that the engine was about to fall 
out onto the road. 

Dawn was breaking over the flat, boring countryside 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco when I reached 
my destination. I stayed in a suburb of Berkeley opposite 
a hot-dog stand which advertised its presence by means 
of the leering plaster head of a dachshund sporting a 
chef’s cap. 

In the shadow of this obscene beast, my host sat in an 
unlikely little old clapboard house which looked as though 
it had been knocked together out of gingerbread. He 
studied astrology, leafed through the Apocrypha and did 
yoga exercises while his wife gardened organically in the 
backyard, Sometimes, husband and wife colored coloring 
books together. They ate a good deal of wheat germ in 
their food, one way or another, lots of nut butter and 
loaf after loaf of terribly brown bread, For a while they 
had run a rock band but some of the other musicians 
sacramentally consumed acid, mescalin and other halluci- 
nogens during rehearsals and found it difficult to con- 
centrate. 

After a while, I grew tired of the city and went to stay 
in a log cabin in a forest by the ocean. There was a 
polluted well, six cats and a Siberian husky pup with 
worms and diarrhea. The owners of the cabin were city 
people who had left San Francisco after a black man had 
been murdered in the street outside their apartment. Al- 
though the wooden walls boxed up the heat, the family 
sat in the cabin all day and played Bob Dylan records, 
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Because the well was not only polluted but also about to 
run dry, every so often somebody went to get fresh 
water from a nearby spring. Everybody fished the midges 
and dead leaves out of it and exclaimed how good it 
tasted. Milk and eggs were obtained from a hippie farm, 
The farm buildings had been effortfully reconstructed 
from an original blueprint in a picture book of the last 
century. Behind the high, wooden gate, fastened with a 
wooden latch, there was a barn, a duck pond and a flurry 
of squawking chickens. A cow with a crumpled born and 
a bell round its neck browsed in a very green field. It was 
the prettiest toy farm I have ever seen. 

Little homesteads were scattered throughout the forest, 
Nobody ever locked their doors. The menfolk went diving 
in wet suits for fish and abalone, which they traded for 
vegetables and meat. They were talking of going down to 
Arizona and trading abalone shells with the Indians for 
turquoise. I thought that after 200 years of exploitation 
by the white man, the Indians might approach this offer 
with some suspicion, but they told me the Indians would 
immediately respect their obvious sincerity. Meanwhile 
the women stayed at home, baked wholemeal bread in 
wood stoves and reared innumerable children with names 
like Aragorn, Raven and Caspar. A strict monogamy ap- 
peared to be the general rule. 

In these picturesque but primitive conditions, it was ob- 
vious that only those with the qualities that make a good 
boy scout would survive for any length of time. So it 
seemed only fitting that, one evening, I should find myself 
at a campfire where they barbecued a goat and a fish 
called a wolf-eel. 

As we sat round the fire that evening, the hand- 
crafted marijuana pipe went round. People picked banjos 
and guitars. The moon rose over the redwoods while the 
women exchanged recipes for blueberry muffins and hash 
brownies, a favorite sweetmeat in those parts. Everyone 
talked about how much money they saved by being drop- 
outs and raising their own goats. 

There seemed to me a desperate poignancy about this 
Thoreau-like attempt to pursue a simple life. They have 
reached-Candide’s-conclusion and decided to concentrate 
on cultivating their garden, but have managed to evade 
the overtones of irony in the rest of the story. I suppose, 
historically, America missed out on the Enlightenment. 
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Sociologically, the hippie sub-culture, which is, rather, a 
loose network of interlocking sub-cultures, is almost as 
complex a phenomenon as the society which produced it, 
A discontent with that society is often the only common 
area Of agreement amongst a group which includes ex- 
academics, ex-Marxists, anarchists, mystics, criminals and 
thugs. Yet one underlying theme is an actual horror of 
cities, as though the eternal verities lay only in drawing 
one’s own water, hewing one’s own wood and, in emer- 
gencies, consulting the J Ching, the Chinese fortune-telling 
manual, to find out what to do. A girl I met in San 
Francisco said: “Our commune is building a boat out of 
ferro-concrete and we're going to sail out to Tahiti out of 
disgust with civilization.” This seemed a particularly poign- 
ant ambition because Gauguin went there 80 years ago 
for much the same reasons and all he found, even then, 
was a spoiled Eden inhabited by syphilitic noble savages. 

The sub-culture may have reversed the obvious goals of 
American society and put personal values at the top of 
their list of necessities for the good life, but they still fall 
prey to the great American conviction that if you believe 
in an illusion passionately enough, it will come true. They 
exhibit a modest self-satisfaction, although their artforms 
—rock and the Art Nouveau writhings of psychedelic art 
—are at best wistfully derivative and at worst inane. 
Socially, however, all have reversed the trend of 100 years 
of European progress towards female emancipation and 
put their womenfolk squarely back where they belong: 
cooking on wood stoves and bearing children without the 
benefit of anaesthetics. They grope for images of an 
innocence which is not so much lost as only glimpsed 
vaguely, in fairy tales. 

Interestingly enough, in view of the publicity which has 
been given to their appearance, a prime physical char- 
acteristic of the ‘beautiful people’ of Northern California 
is their lack of charm. The rural hippies look like figures 
from Brueghel but the urban hippies look more like 
figures from Bosch. Many are ravaged by dirt-spread 
diseases and also by gonorrhea, hepatitis, measles, scabies 
and vermin. Perhaps lice in the hair, even more than 
flowers, proves to a middle-class American boy that he 
has transcended his socio-economic environment. America 
is still an aggressively asexual nation. 

The hippies go along with this cultural pattern in their 
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own way. All walk with the same abashed slouch. } 
seems possible they can only stomach sexual intercourse 
with one another whilst in drugged stupors. “Ah,” said my 
hast, “we've gone beyond all that, We don’t bother about 
physical packaging anymore.” But they didn’t seem so 
much to have transcended packaging as to have gone in 
for a different style which still, like all American clothing, 
never even hints at the living, breathing, erotic, sub. 
versive flesh underfeath. The hippies have gone a long 
way towards de-eroticizing sex itself. Perhaps this is the 
last baleful legacy of the Protestant ethic which they have 
taken with them, willy-nilly, to the woods. 

As examples of the purely grotesque, however, there 
is very little to choose between an American ‘straight’ in 
holiday attire—brutal crewcut, madras cotton bermuda 
shorts, tee shirt—and some limp rag doll from Haight 
Street. Both have a curious physical shamefacedness, as if 
ill at ease inside their skins. 

The hippies react to the noncomprehension about them 
by cultivating paranoia. The end of the film Easy Rider is 
an example of a common paranoid fantasy in the sub- 
culture: set one’s immediate social group or class any- 
where and a red-neck will shoot you. And it is not an 
entirely groundless fear. But paranoia is an endemic Amer- 
ican malady at the best of times, and a defensive fear of 
those outside the charmed circle of one’s immediate social 
group is not a deviation from the norm at all. 


Paradise Found 
from Big Sur, by Henry Miller 


While the Nearings were building their good life stone by 
stone, Henry Miller stumbled upon his—proving, I guess, 
that the good life is sometimes what you make it and 
sometimes where you find it. 


Since living here in Big Sur I have become more and 
more aware of this tendency in my fellow-American to 
experiment. Today it is not communities or groups who 
seek to lead “the good life” but isolated individuals. The 
majority of these, at least from my observation, are young 
men who have already had a taste of professional life, 
who have already been married and divorced, who have 
already served in the armed forces and seen a bit of the 
world, as we say. Utterly disillusioned, this new breed of 
experimenter is resolutely turning his back on all that he 
once held true and viable, and is making a valiant effort 
to start anew. Starting anew, for this type, means leading 
a vagrant’s life, tackling anything, clinging to nothing, re- 
ducing one’s needs and one’s desires, and eventually—out 
of a wisdom born of desperation—leading the life of an 
artist. Not, however, the type of artist we are familiar 
with. An artist, rather, whose sole interest is in creating, 
an artist who is indifferent to reward, fame, success. One, 
in short, who is reconciled from the outset to the fact 
that the better he is the less chance he has of being 
accepted at face value. These young men, usually in their 
late twenties or early thirties, are now roaming about 
in our midst like anonymous messengers from another 
planet. By force of example, by reason of their thorough- 
going nonconformity and, shall I say, “nonresistance,” 
they are proving themselves a more potent, stimulating 
force than the most eloquent and vociferous of recognized 
artists. 

The point to note is that these individuals are not con- 
cerned with undermining a vicious system but with lead- 
ing their own lives—on the fringe of society. It is only 
natural to find them gravitating toward places like Big 
Sur, of which there are many replicas in this vast coun- 
try. We are in the habit of speaking of “the last frontier,” 
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but wherever there are “individuals” there will always be 
new frontiers. For the man who wants to lead the good 
life, which is a way of saying his own life, there is always 
a spot where he can dig in and take root. 

But what is it that these young men have discovered, 
and which, curiously enough, links them with their fore- 
bears who deserted Europe for America? That the Amer- 
ican way of life is an illusory kind of existence, that the 
price demanded for the security and abundance it pre- 
tends to offer is too great. Tie presence of these “rene- 
gades,” small in number though they be, is but another 
indication that the machine is breaking down. When the 
smashup comes, aS now seems inevitable, they are more 
likely to survive the catastrophe than the rest of us. At 
least, they will know how. to get along without cars, 
without refrigerators, without vacuum cleaners, electric 
razors and all the other “indispensables” . . . probably 
even without money. If ever we are to witness a new 
heaven and a new earth, it must surely be one in which 
money is absent, forgotten, wholly useless. 

Here I should like to quote from a review of Living the 
Good Life, by Helen and Scott Nearing.* Says the editor: 
“What we are trying to suggest is that the solution for a 
cluttered, frustrated existence is not merely in moving to 
the country and attempting to practise ‘the simple life.’ 
The solution is in an attitude towards human experience 
which makes simple physical and economic arrangements 
almost a moral and esthetic necessity. It is the larger 
purpose in life which gives to its lesser enterprises—the 
obtaining of food, shelter and clothing—their essential har- 
mony and balance, So often people dream of an ideal life 
“in community,” forgetting that a “community” is not an 
end in itself, but a frame for higher qualities—the quali- 
ties of the mind and the heart. Making a community is 
not a magic formula for happiness and good; making a 
community is the result of the happiness and the good 
which people already possess in principle, and the com- 
munity, whether of one family or several, is the infinitely 
variable expression of the excellences of human beings, 
and not their cause... .” 

Digging in at Big Sur eleven years ago, I must confess 
that I had not the least thought or concern about the life 
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of the community. With a population of one bhundre, | 
souls scattered over several hundred square miles, I w.. 
not even conscious of an existent “community.” My com, 
munity then comprised a dog, Pascal (so named becatiy, | 
he had the sorrowful look of a thinker), a few trees, the | 
buzzards, and a seeming jungle of poison oak. My only 
frend, Emil White, lived three miles down the road. The 
hot sulphur baths were three miles farther down the road, | 
There the community ended, from my standpoint. 

j soon found out how mistaken I was, of course. It was | 
no time before neighbors began popping up from all sides 
—out of the brush, it seemed—and always laden with 
gifts, as well as the most discreet and sensible advice, for 
the “newcomer.” Never have I known better neighbors! 
Aj) of them were endowed with a tact and subtlety such 
as I never ceased to marvel at. They came only when 
they sensed you had need of them. As in France, it 
seemed to me that I] was once again among people who 
knew how to let you be. And always there was a standing 
invitation to join them at table, should you have need of 
food or company. ; 

Being one of those unfortunate “helpless” individuals 
who knew nothing but city ways, it wasn’t long before J 
had to call upon my neighbors for aid of one kind or 
another. Something was always going amiss, something 
was always getting out of order. I hate to think what 
would have happened had I been left entirely to my Own 
resources! Anyway, with the assistance that was always 
willingly and cheerfully extended, I received instruction in 
how to help myself, the most valuable gift that can be 
offered. I discovered all too quickly that my neighbors 
were not only extremely affable, helpful, generous in every 
way, but that they were far more intelligent, far wiser, — 
far more self-sufficient than I had fatuously thought my- ~ 
self to be. The community, from being at first an in- 
visible web, gradually became most tangible, most real. — 
For the first time in my life I found myself surrounded _ 
by kind souls who were not thinking exclusively of their 
own welfare. A strange new sense of security began to 
develop in me, one I had never known before. In fact, I 
would boast to visitors that, once a resident of Big Sur, 
nothing evil could possibly happen to one. I would always 
add cautiously: “But one has first to prove himself a 
good neighbor!” Though they were addressed to my visitor, 
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I meant these words for myself. And often, when the 
visitor had departed, I would repeat them to myself like 
a litany. It took time, you see, for one who had always 
lived the jungle life of the big city to realize that he too 
could be “a neighbor.” 

Here I must say flatly, and not without a bad conscience, 
that I am undoubtedly the worst neighbor any community 
could boast of. That I am still treated with more than 
mere tolerance is something which still surprises me. 

Often I am so completely out of it all that the only 
way I can “get back” is to look at my world through the 
eyes of my children. I always begin by thinking back to the 
glorious childhood I enjoyed in that squalid section of 
Brooklyn known as Williamsburg. I try to relate those 
squalid streets and shabby houses to the vast expanse of 
sea and mountain of this region. I dwell on the birds I 
mever saw except for the sparrow feasting on a fresh 
pile of manure, or a stray pigeon. Never a hawk, 
a buzzard, an eagle, never a robin or a hummingbird. I 
think of the sky which was always hacked to pieces by 
Toof-tops and hideous smoking chimneys. I breathe again 
the air that filled the sky, an atmosphere without fra- 
grance, often leaden and oppressive, saturated with the 
reek of burning chemicals. I think of the games we played 
in the street, ignorant of the lure of stream and forest. I 
think, and with tenderness, of my little companions, some 
of whom later went to the penitentiary. Despite it all, it 
was a good life I led there. A wonderful life, I might 
Say. It was the first “Paradise” I knew, there in that old 
Reighborhood. And though forever gone, it is still ac 
cessible in ntemory. 


The Destruction of a Community 


Progress Reached Our Valley, 
by Harriette Simpson Arnow 


Why do so many people assume that a search for the 
good life has to be in a direction opposite from what most 
of the world calls progress? This account of life in a tem- 
porarily bypassed area of Kentucky is not intended to 
supply the answer to such a question, but to become one 
element in the reader’s mind as he considers it. 


We were fools of course, but the abandoned 160-acre 
farm on Little Indian Creek of the Big South Fork of the 
Cumberland in Kentucky seemed perfect for a couple who 
wanted to get away from the city world of 1939. We 
planned to live simply, farming only enough to grow our 
food. This would leave plenty of time for doing what we 
wanted to do; for me, that meant writing. 

Surrounded by green walls of hillside woodlands, cut 
by the creek, bordered by the river, the land was cheap, 
beautiful and remote. U.S. 27 was only 10 miles away, 
but after 2 miles or so of graveled road to the Cumber- 
land National Forest fire tower, the way was dirt and 
rock that worsened as it left the ridge to wind down the 
creek valley, crossing at last as our place was reached. 
A good, all-weather road being built on the ridge top by 
W.P.A. would in time reach our valley; it was already 
nearing our post office, to which mail came three times a 
week. The word was little used then, but our place was 
on the western edge of what is now called Appalachia. 

Climbing out of the creek bed, the Model A in second, 
the first thing seen of our place was a large dilapidated 
barn surrounded by rolling pasture grown up in brush and 
weeds. The high ridges fell back, leaving room near the 
barn for a large frame house, almost as ramshackle as the 
barn, but at the time we bought the place, rented by an 
itinerant preacher with a large family. A wagon road in 
fair shape passed below the house and then directly in 
front of a building that had once housed a store and post 
office. It went on through a cedar thicket, crossed a 
spring branch walled by young poplars, then up a lime- 
stone ledge, and there was the house where we intended 
to live. The place had long ago begun as a log house, 
two huge rooms below, two above. The splendid chimney 
of handhewn stone was even older. According to an elder- 
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ly neighbor, it had been put up first for a house buily 
around 1803 that had stood some distance away above the 
river. The log part of the house was older than the 
memories of our oldest neighbors. Some did remember 
when there had been a sawmill in the valley, and when 
two framed rooms, one above and one below, porches 
and a separate kitchen, had been added. The whole, in- 
cluding the log part, had then been weatherboarded and 
the inside walls and ceilings covered with marrow tongue 
and groove planking. 

Our older neighbors could remember the last couple 
to spend all their married lives in the house; they’d lived in 
plenty and brought up a big family. They’d used the 
separate kitchen, gone now; the fallen-down porches had 
been painted white and covered with vines. All the chil- 
dren were long since grown up and moved away, and the 
old couple had been out there in the graveyard for more 
than twenty years. After that, first one and then another 
had lived on the place, and they had Iet it go to rack 
and ruin. 

What had once been a stone root house with log smoke- 
house above was now only a hole in the hillside, half 
filled with blocks of stone, overrun with honeysuckle and 
infested with snakes. A few other blocks of stone dor i 
by the spring were the only reminders of the springhouse. 
Old and long-neglected apple trees, with a few quince 
and plums gone wild, were all that was left of a large 
orchard. 

The place was traced with paths and roads, some so 
worn by generations of human and animal feet that one 
walked between walls of earth and rock, narrowed yet 
more by large pines grown in the path. I wondered why 
so many roads; one, wagon-wide, was cut through rock 
down to the Big South Fork; others, deeply worn, but 
now thick with pines, went into the Cumberland National 
Forest where no one lived. In time, I followed many of 
the paths, until in the forest I would reach a dead apple 
tree, a chimney looking small among the pines, or now 
and then a piece of rotted fence rail. Our valley, now 
So still and empty, had once had many passers-by, An 
older neighbor, born in the valley, told me that a church 
had stood in the corner of one of our fields long before 
her day. I could find no trace of it. 

Some years ago, when the place was on its way down, 
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the hillside fields, heretofore pasture, had been put in 
corn. The slope was too great for row crops; erosion had 
begun and grown worse with the years, until the steeper 
faces were guillied through the red clay down to the 
rocky bones of the hill. Standing as reminders of the big 
timber that had once covered that now emasculated hill- 
side was a clump of giant white oaks on a small, fairly 
level shelf. I wondered why they had been left, until 
walking among them one day, I stepped into a leaf-cov- 
ered hole much longer than it was deep; one end of the 
depression was filled with an oblong block of sandstone. 
The carving, done no doubt by a neighbor or relative, was 
now illegible. I asked, but nobody knew who was buried 
there. 


Ours seemed to be a place from which all things had 
been taken—timber, earth and at last people. Generations 
ago this community like others in the hills had furnished 
settlers for the West; they'd gone hoping for more and 
better land. That frontier closed, the better educated had 
gone north to practice their professions, often teaching. 
The less fortunate had usually been welcomed as factory 
workers. There had been a great exodus during and for 
some years after World War I; many had gone as soldiers, 
more as workers, taking their families. The depression 
had sent back many, some destitute. Hill counties bore 
the burden. 

We never used the hillside field, but tried to check the 
gullies. The house, with its back to the gullied hillside, sat 
on a wide bench of land that sloped gently down to the 
creek bluff. This rolling land and a narrow strip of fertile 
soil below the river bluff was more than enough land 
for our needs. The roughest, and what I thought the 
Most beautiful part of our place, was the 60 or so acres 
on the towering ridge side across the creek, never plowed, 
all in young timber. I never tired of looking at it and at 
the forested land on either side. It was a varied sight: 
beech and maple on the lower slopes, oak and poplar 
higher up, and on the crest itself great pines that for some 
reason had never been cut. The view changed not only 
with the seasons but, like the sea, with the weather and 
the time of day. 

From our place we could see no dwelling, but at the 
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time of our coming eleven other families lived in tho 
valley. Only three of these were landowners, but six of the 
eight landless families were close relatives of the Owner, 
and lived on their land. 

The neighbor up the creek whose land joined ours had 
the largest holding—600 or 700 acres on which he, one 
son and two sons-in-law had separate establishments. This 
jandowner was the only full-time farmer in the valley. His 
wide creek valleys and hillside benches were fertils 
enough for corn, cane, hay, potatoes and a large garden. 
His was a prosperous household, a place something like 
our own had once been, needing little from outside. 

He had a small blacksmith shop, and could shoe his 
own mules, make or mend tools, and keep his farm 
machinery in good repair, In our valley he had the only 
wagon and team, mowing machine and sorghum molasses 
mill with evaporator. I particularly enjoyed invitations to 
visit the family’s root house. A great room dug into the 
hillside, it seemed always overflowing with apples, potatoes, 
crocks of molasses and honey. Shelves were filled with 
home-canned fruits, vegetables, preserves, jellies, pickles 
and kraut. His wife, like most of the women around us, 
canned a great deal. 

More than enough cash came from the sale of honey, 
molasses and potatoes; his corm and hay went to cattle 
and hogs. These, along with chickens, provided fresh meat, 
a full smokehouse, with some surplus to sell, Now and 
then he also sold a stand of timber. 

Our other immediate neighbor lived up the mountain 
across the creek. I learned from this couple much neigh- 
borhood history. They were well along in years, with all 
their children married but not gone. Two had homes on the 
family land, and two others were close enough for frequent 
visiting. The husband had grown feeble, but the old wife 
was still spry, and one of the most important women for 
miles around. She served as midwife for a large territory. 
Well experienced and with some training from County 
Health, she was seldom called to a case she couldn’t 
handle. When dangerous complications did arise, she sent 
at once for the nearest doctor, who lived about 20 miles 
from most of her cases. He would come with whomever 
she sent, even leaving patients in his always crowded 
waiting room. He knew the emergency was grave when 
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the midwife called for him; and he responded, with or 
without promise of pay. 

I learned nothing of midwifery from my neighbor; she 
did not discuss her patients. However, she taught me 
many other things I need to know in a life I soon dis- 
covered was far from simple. When planning our move 
with my husband, I had no qualms about my ability 
to be a hill wife. As a child living near a small town only 
20 miles or so from the valley, I had become acquainted 
with kerosene light and the lack of central heating. Later, 
I had taught one term, boarding there, in a hill com- 
munity more remote than this. I also knew a good deal 
about gardening. 

I quickly learned that observation is one thing, experi- 
ence another. In housewifery I was no match for the 
women around me. Ever busy, I was always behind, 
Darkness would come before I remembered to clean and 
fill the kerosene lamps. Keeping reasonably clean when 
using coal for both cooking and heating was a never- 
ending job. I was the only woman in the valley to use 
coal; my husband was no ax man, and coal from an old 
mine on our wooded land across the creek could be had 
for the hauling. 

Laundry, cooking, cleaning—which for most of the 
women meant carrying water from a spring and heating 
it on an iron range or in a big kettle outdoors—were only 
the beginnings of the hill wife’s labors, Early spring meant 
vegetable gardening and, time permitting, wild greens to 
gather. Soon it was time to pick and can wild strawberries; 
huckleberries were next with blackberries following close, 
and large families canned many gallons. A good many” 
canned mushrooms. Children were not always trusted to 
pick greens and mushrooms, but for the gathering of other 
wild foods, whole families would go forth. Kraut making 
and tomato canning were soon upon the housewife, and 
in between the children to get ready for school that be- 
gan in July. As the summer lengthened the garden needed, 
less attention, but by then it was apple, bean, pumpkin 
and peach drying time. 

Most families had at least one cow and some two, so 
as to have milk and butter the year around. Milking, 
caring for the milk, and making butter were all the work 
of the housewife, as was the care of the chickens that 
most of them had, 
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Save for our well-to-do neighbor, the midwife’s ageq 
husband and a newly married man with a full-time job 
on the W.P.A. road, the men in the valley could have 
been classified as part-time farmers. For most of them, 
the corn crop was only big enough to fatten the hogs and 
feed the chickens, with some left over for the cow and for 
bread corn. But at this time I heard of no hunger in 
the valley. If a family did run low, a relative was able to 
help, and our prosperous neighbor would take promise of 
cash or labor for corn, potatoes and other necessities. 

These small farmers earned money in various ways. 
Some cut and hewed crossties for the Southern Railway, 
but the demand for these was not great, and there was 
little good crosstie timber. Most worked in small coal 
mines on land belonging to parents or in-laws. The three 
mines in the valley had never known inspector or union 
organizer; the workers were owners, engineers and man- 
agers, all in one. The seam was thin but had for years 
given paid work to several men. Little capital was needed; 
working with hand drills, picks and shovels, bringing the 
coal to the mouth of the mine in a hand car, they had to 
buy little except blasting powder, fuse, caps, and carbide 
for the lamps in their hats. 

The work was carried on chiefly in fall and winter whe 
there was a demand for coal in the homes along the high- 
way or in the small town a few miles away. One of the 
miners once told me that he liked the work better than 
any he had ever done, for a mine was a good place to 
work: cool in summer, warm in winter and, nicest of all, 
no boss. On the far side of the ridge other small mines 
were worked in the same fashion. I never heard of an 
accident. 

Trucking the coal was also a part-time job for several 
men, one in our valley. We had brought our few posses- 
sions into the valley in a two-wheeled trailer behind the 
Model A, making several trips with very small loads. 
When our ever helpful neighbors suggested that we use 
coal, I wondered how it could be brought from our mine 
up the mountain to the house. So-and-so could do it, 
they said, with no trouble; his truck could go anywhere. 

A truck load of coal soon reached our place, appar- 
ently with no difficulty. The driver was of great help to 
us during the years we lived in the valley. Now and then 
some part of the truck went wrong or gave out complete- 
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jy, but he could either fix it or knew where to get a 
slightly younger part. 

me months after our arrival the W.P.A. road reached 
the ridge above us. This meant a much shorter and easier 
dirve to the highway—if we could get the Model A up the 
mountain. When we tried it, the engine died. We were 
wondering what to do when two neighbor men came 
along; in that still valley everybody knew, when and where 
a car stopped. One of the men told us that the car needed 
a good shaking. He explained that sometimes in a steep 
place the gravity-fed gas wouldn’t run up to the motor: 
“Less’n you drive her right,” he added. 

The four of us gave it a good shaking. It came alive, 
and with orders to hurry on before the gas seeped back 
we jumped in and climbed the mountain. We never did 
learn what was right driving on a steep hill, too rough 
for anything above a crawl. 


The valley people, both women and men, were masters 
of their environment; we were not. We could grow our 
own food but, slow workers that we were, had little time 
for anything else, and little money for the hiring of help. 
Our neighbors were polite, but could not conceal their 
curiosity. Most of them had visited us before we were 
more than a week in the valley; they asked no ques- 
tions, but each went away with his own unspoken opinion. 
Some seemed suspicious, other contemptuous; but I think 
the most common attitude was compassionate wonder as 
to how a couple so ignorant and inept could ever manage. 

It was probably compassion more than the desire for a 
different teacher that caused our neighbor up the creek 
to suggest that I teach the local school—if the other par- 
ents were willing. He had donated land in a corner of 
one of his fields for a school. He had also been a trustee 
for many years, and after trustees were abolished had 
continued to take great interest in the school. Two of 
his eleven children were still of school age, though several 
of his grandchildren were older than they. 

The other parents were willing and I taught two seven- 
month terms in the valley. Our building was little different 
from hundreds of other one-room schools then in 
Appalachia: a stove in the center, no cloakroom, no 
toilets. By some unspoken agreement, well understood for 
generations of children, boys when the need arose went 
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into the woods at one end of the building, girls wen; 
in the opposite direction. The children made a good at. 
tendance record, considering how far they had to walk jn 
all Kinds of weather, some as much as 3 miles each way, 
They dressed well enough, and always started the day neat 
and clean, They studied and on the whole were well 
behaved, a very great deal better than city children I had 
taught. Some of this I attribute to their fathers, who one 
by one came to let me know that if one of his children 
misbehaved he wanted to know. The school had a total 
enrollment of only eighteen the first year I taught, fewer 
still two years later, 

There was another one-room school on the ridge top, 
a third in the valley beyond. The three school districts 
formed one voting precinct, were served by the same post 
office, and the three communities had several years ago 
built a church near the school on the ridge. A neighbor, 
telling me the story of the church, said that nobody could 
give much money, and some none at all, but that everyone 
gave work and such material as he had, usually timber 
for lumber. Our neighbor gave choice hardwoods, out of 
which other members with wood-working skills made pul- 
pit and benches. 

The three communities had also organized a non-dves- 
paying insurance society. Should a family lose home and 
furniture or barn by fire, other families contributed food 
and labor to the building of a new home, with such 
furnishings as could be made or donated. Serious illness 
was also a burden to be shared. Women would take 
turns at nursing and doing housework. Should a man 
fall sick and get behind in his farm tasks, somebody 
would suggest a working: while neighbor men and older 
children went into his fields, the women prepared and 
served a great dinner. 

Death was not always a great financial burden. The 
nearest undertaking establishment was in the county seat. 
It was often simpler, and somehow more humane, for 
neighbors to lay out the dead and make the coffin than 
to put the corpse in whatever vehicle could reach the 
house and go jolting over rough roads to the place where 
the arranged-for hearse could be met. 

Our neighbors seldom looked to the outside world for 
craftsmen, If new shakes were needed for a barn roof, 
word was sent to an elderly man on the ridge to come 
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with his mallet and froe. The ridge also had a black- 
smith, a man who could make or mend a chimney, and a 
miller who ground bread corn with a gasoline motor. The 
ridge school and the one in the farther valley were taught 
by a man and a woman who'd always lived in their dis- 
tricts save when they went away to school. 

Several good strong baskets were a necessity. Ours, like 


.others in the community, were woven by a man on the 


other side of the Big South Fork who, using only oak 
splints and no bit of metal, could make a basket good for 
a lifetime (at least mine have been in use for more than 
thirty years). 


The W.P.A. road linking the ridge top with the high- 
way brought a bit closer two outside services many needed 
and wanted—medical care and the opportunity to get a 
high school education while living at home. A year or 
so after the road was completed, the county began 
running a bus to a consolidated high school some 30 
miles away. Heretofore, going to high school had meant 
boarding away from home, which only a few of the 
parents on the ridge had been able to afford. 

Most of those around us enjoyed good health; yet 
more easily available medical services would have saved 
much suffering. County Health offered free immuniza- 
tion to schoolchildren and held well-baby clinics. The 
overworked doctor in the nearest small town would see 
any patient brought to him, appointment or no; he would 
come in cases of great need, but going for him and bring- 
ing him back—there was no telephone closer than the 
highway—caused delays that could be serious, The nearest 
dentists were in the county seat; a visit to them would 
have meant a day’s trip for most; worse, the dentists were 
not inclined to take patients without appointments. Most 
of those around us went without any dental service. 

One service entirely lacking in the community, but for 
which no one seemed to feel the need, was law enforce- 
ment. There was not, as far as I ever heard, even a 
justice of the peace in the voting district, nor can I recall 
hearing that a sheriff's deputy ever visited our valley. 

Our house had no locks when we bought it and we 
never got around to buying any. We were often gone 
from home; only once was anything touched. We had been 
there two or three years when one day two of my laying 
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hens were missing. Their disappearance, and with no sign 
of a varmint, was a scandal to the neighborhood. Some 
months later one of the young theives confessed the crime; 
he and some other boys had been drinking, decided to 
have a picnic in the woods and had taken the hens, 
Liquor, the making, selling and drinking of it, had ac. 
cording to rumor been at one time problems for several 
of the men, Drunkenness was a sin, everybody agreed, 
and the making and selling of liquor were illegal. 

However, we had not been much more than a year in 
the valley before the heavy, but as yet unseen, hand of 
outside law was reaching in our direction, We heard talk 
of it while waiting for the mail at the post office; it 
approached under the name of “right of eminent domain.” 
Most thought they knew what it meant; so did we. The 
Army Engineers were building a mighty dam, said to be 
the highest earth-fill dam in the United States, away down 
at Wolf Creek on the Cumberland River. Nobody knew 
how far up the artificial lake would come, but everybody 
believed that the only land to be needed in our com- 
munity was the river bottoms. This brought no great 
worry; the local river bottoms were like our own—narrow 
and difficult to reach. 

The building of the dam continued, but was more cr 
less forgotten when a still heavier hand of the law was feit 
by all—World War II was upon us. Gas rationing, sugar 
rationing, and the draft came to the valley, along with 
reams upon reams of paper concerning the Coal Code. I 
never did learn exactly how it worked. I’m not even 
certain what it was, nor do I know whether the man who 
visited us was a Coal Code man or some other govern- 
ment official. Whoever he was, he told us that we should 
be selling our slack coal instead of wasting it in paving 
the hill road. And who would buy coal no one else could 
use? TVA. 

My husband and the miners sold several carloads of 
the stuff, though gas rationing made trucking a problem. 
That was about the last coal sold in our neighborhood. 
The miners could buy no more blasting powder; it was 
needed for the war effort, just as was the metal that 
went into the barbed wire we needed for fencing. A 
family man had to have at least a little cash, but now in 
order to earn it he had to leave home, 

Need of money was not the only pressure. Many were 
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drafted, and men in their late 30s and early 40s were 
being constantly reminded that it was most unpatriotic 
of them to try to live as they had always lived. There 
was mo escaping the message: pine trees along our 
graveled road bore large signs urging men and women to 
come to Willow Run; county papers carried advertise- 
ments urging men and women to apply to this or that 
factory. Patriotic county officials ordered the benches re- 
moved from in front of the courthouse—there was no- 
body left in the county to loiter, or at least there shouldn't 
be. 


And so they went from around us—to Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Hampton Roads, Detroit, the powder mills in Indi- 
ana, the coal mines of Harlan. Only a few of the children 
were eager for the going. Many of their parents had 
either had a taste of city living during the booming 
twenties, or had relatives who knew that life. They fore- 
saw that their children would have no place to play, and 
that big money didn’t go very far when you must “live 
out of a paper sack.” 

My husband left, but I continued for some months in 
the valley. Whippoorwills, mourning doves and the wind 
in the trees kept me company. There was nobody left in 
the valley but the midwife with her sick husband, and 
our good neighbors up the creek. They had three sons 
in the armed forces, one not heard from for months. 
Children gone, no longer young, unable to get help with 
the farm work, they were selling their timber and buying 
a home on the highway. 

I went to my husband in the city. We were unable to 
visit the valley until after the end of the war. We had 
corresponded with some of our old friends, but chiefly 
with the Army Engineers. The letter announcing that they 
were taking 36 acres of our land was hard to believe. 
Why so much? Our river bottom was scarcely a tenth 
that size. 

A trip to the valley made it clear. We were being forced 
to sell a wide strip of land above the river and another 
along the creek bluff. We sued, ours being only one of 
many lawsuits by landowners along the creeks and rivers. 
All of us lost our land above the water level of the 
projected lake. The Army Engineers thus acquired by 
right of eminent domain a good deal of land bordering the 
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lake. They have of late years sold quite a lot of if, chief. 
ly to those who find a summer cottage on “beautiful Lake 
Cumberland” not only pleasant but convenient for bout. 
ing; their cabin cruisers can be anchored nearby. 

Our suit did force the Army Engineers to pay twice 
the amount they had offered. My friend, the midwife, 
was less fortunate. The last time I saw her in the valley, 
her husband had died, and she was, much against her 
will, going to live with one of her children. With her 
patfents gone, and with no other means of support, she'd 
been looking forward to payment for several acres of 
land the Army Engineers had taken. However, the money 
was being held up. She could show no proof of owner- 
ship of the land; nor could her husband when he was 
alive, though he'd been born on the place and lived there 
all his life. He had inherited the land from his father, and 
his father had inherited it before him. No papers had 
passed between them, a not uncommon situation in many 
hill comm nities where every man knows the boundaries 
of his land. The midwife lived only a few more months. 
I suppose that in time her heirs, now widely scattered, 
received payment. 


Soon after the lake was in place we received’ an offer 
from a strip-mining outfit; the contract sounded as if we 
had only to sign to grow rich. We did not sign. 

A year or so later, driving the gravel road to the post 
office where we planned to leave the car and walk down 
the ridge side, we stopped in horror to look at the night- 
mare around the last bend. What had once been a narrow, 
deep-walled, wooded valley was now a mammoth hole of 
raw red earth, uprooted trees, fallen rocks and mud-choked 
streams. Strip mining. The owners of the disaster lived 
near the post office. The postmistress suggested we visit 
them; it might make the elderly couple feel better. 

The lady of the house was near tears as she discussed 
the damage. The mining had long since stopped, but the 
earth kept slipping. The toilet was gone, and the slide 
was getting so close she was afraid to go into the smoke- 
house. She said that they hadn’t received enough money 
for their coal to pay for the apple trees that had slid 
away. 

That was several years ago. The great hole continues 
to bleed with earth that chokes the streams below, but 
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now it is only one among many. There is a huge, govern- 
ment-owned, steam-generating plant across the lake. It, 
like the TVA steam generators, uses strip-mined coal, The 
Jake has made transporting coal to the plant very easy. 
The operator of a strip mine remote from road or railroad 
has only to bulldoze to the nearest arm of the lake a road 
good enough for dump trucks that loaded the coal on 
barges. 

I visit the postmistress every year or so. She and her 
husband continue to live on the ridge, though she is no 
longer a postmistress nor he a storek¢eper. They are only 
box holders on one of the long rural routes which the 
government decided should replace small post offices. The 
couple’s home now has the many conveniences made pos- 
sible by electricity. REA has at last reached the ridge. 

Few are left to take advantage of its services. The 
one-room school on the ridge is the only one left of the 
three. Our valley, that for close to 200 years sent set- 
tlers, workers, soldiers into the wider world, is empty. It 
was an unimportant place, lived in by unimportant people. 
There were once in Appalachia a great many like it. 


It’s Never Really the End 


from Famous Long Ago, 
by Raymond Mungo 


in Famous Long Ago Ray Mungo tells the story of his 
odyssey from growing up as a Catholic youth in a 
Massachusetts milltown, to being an honors student at 
Boston University, where he edited the college newspaper, 
to winning a fellowship at Harvard which he gave up in 
order to found the radically oriented Liberation News 
Service; during much of this time, of course, there was 
also drugs. Somewhat disillusioned by the ideological 
rigidities of many of his political associates, and frus- 
trated by the lack of progress, he turned in 1968 to the 
communal life on a farm in Vermont, This is the last 
chapter, the afterward, of Famous Long Ago, in which 
he describes the feeling of that first year on the farm 
and the continuity of his search for a better world. His 
next book, Total Loss Farm, is all about the commune 
in Vermont, 
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CHAPTER 10 


AFTERWORDS 


fs 


I. Summer 


Summer is Easy Street, anybody can live in summer. 
Boogers boogers boogers from New York and Boston, 
even Washington, come up here “for the summer.” The 
days are so awfully long, vulgar almost, and when 
you're saying “that’s enough, already,” the sun is still 
hanging in there a full three feet off the curvature of 
the planet. Weed the potatoes in the morning if you can, 
it’s too hot in afternoon and too many bugs at twilight 
(Skeetie-Bugs-Bite). Stretch the barbed-wire fence a few 
more feet, horse won't run through this one, give up and 
go to the beaver pond for a skinny-dip. Nice day for a 
drive, Jet's take one—easy to go anywhere in summer, 
jus* git up and do it. Talk about all the things to be 
done before fall, chimney cleaned, wood gathered, build 
this build that, new tires for the old car, radiator work 
on the tractor, insulate the shed. Waves of hot air and 
lush chlorophyll green everywhere. 

Raspberries come first, just before strawberries, then 
a month later blueberries—no peaches till the fall. Who ~ 
can ever tire of raspberries? You're stomping around in 
some picky bush and you think they’re all gone but 
HERE'S a juicy one and there’s a whole clump of ’em, 
take "em home in a bucket and next week, at the latest, 
this field's gotta get mowed. Get rid of all this high 
grass, fun to lie down in and peek through the black- 
eyed susans at the farm in the valley, the only farm for 
miles, with its funny red barn and the only thing moving 
the tail on the mare, Barf-Barf the happy border collie, 
even, found shade under the truck and Rosemary Goat 
is sleeping under the apple tree alongside Horse Simon's 
grave, Lovely high grass, but it's getting to be a jungle 
up here and gotta get mowed, so you can smell the 
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blood of the cut blades of grass and milkweed floating 
in moving mist early mornings. 

Summertime to find a new part of the woods—never 
been here before, maybe I'm lost, Barf-Barf lead the 
way!—and get all irate about the state the world is in, 
Time on your hands to worry about the government, 
ain't cold enough to bring you real problems. Summer- 
time to take it like it comes, here today gone tomorrow, 
visit from old friends, write that novel, paint that picture, 
stage a play, send letters to somebody who can help stop 
all this Vietnam murder, go to the drive-in quadruple 
motorcycle feature. Motorcycle! Love dat motorcycle! 
Ride the bike, the horse, the tractor, or the car or just 
grin easy into the everlasting sun and walk. Stop for a 
drink from the bubbling stream. Neighbor's worried about 
boogers, gotta get an effective booger-control ’n protect 
our privacy. Well I’m a booger we're all boogers 
except for the Indians and I'm hardly never an Indian, 
only when I sleep in the grass by the campfire; but I 
see what you mean, Don, crazy New York boogers 
with their shiny useless automobiles, oughta leave ’em a 
big secret rut in the road, rip out their mufflers and 
make a roaring warning from two miles away—Beware 
the American Middle-Class Coming! 

Summertime easy time in the house—newspapers call 
it a “commune,” we never call it anything but home. 
Everybody home loves everybody else, plenty of room 
you see for the planet is open and friendly even in dark 
night, nobody gets in other guy's hair too bad. Then the 
lettuce comes, followed by spinach and squash and all 
those not-very-trippy vegetables, until August comes the 
TOMATOES O everybody loves tomatoes and CORN and 
that with berry pies, homemade bread, and maybe 
Marty ‘n Connie even caught a fish makes a wunnerful 
meal. Keep the goat away from the onions! 

Grow, grow, grow, it’s summertime. Make a_ big 
food to last through the winter, the essential thing is 
love and survival without help from nobody, get strong, 
defend ourselves against the elements and the ugly world, 
make everything grow. It’s warm, get some new chick- 
ens, bargain for a puppy, cats have kittens, population 
explosion. Everything grow, good sun shines upon us, 
gives us vitamins. We are life on a planet, that’s the point 
—what are they doing to our.planet? They are dumping 
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shit in our fine clear streams, they are poisoning our 
foods, they are decimating our forests and using up our 
oxygen with their highways. Must grow vegetables, ani- 
mals, and people to offset these disturbing obscenities, En- 
courage everybody to grow, show everybody what a 
beautiful planet we are part of. I worship the sun, [ 
am glad to be here and now, I don’t wanna move to no 
other planet. Play with the worms, the frogs, butterflies, 
moths, birds, bats, porcupines, woodchucks, fish, deer, 
cattle, owls, chickens, bobcats, dogs, cats, rabbits, rdc- 
coons, skunks, grasshoppers, fleas, moles, ants, and a 
thousand critters without names; and the milkweed, syca- 
more, maple, cherry, apple, elm, pine, and weeping wil- 
low; and the dandelions, begonias, tulips, lilacs, and 
goldenrods and morning glories. See how everything lives 
now on our planet, celebrate life! 

Maybe it’ll rain and Michael won’t have to go haying, 
then it’s a holiday! See how the beaver pond is clear and 
fresh after a big rain. Maybe it won't rain and the 
spring will run dry, hauling water to the chickens and 
the horse and what about bathing? Some nights it'll be 
so warm you could go out there stark naked, other 
night- so cold you want to start a fire. In August? 
Well a campfire will do really and it’s warm under the 
covers so you can sleep. But if it rains, let’s go down 
to Montague and help Marshall pick his cucumbers! The 
pickle company is getting bitchy and we can’t afford to 
hire no braceros. Where indeed will we get next month’s 
Mortgage (well, Raymond’s writing a book for Beacon 
Press, and they'll come through one of these days)? Can’t 
afford no beer, the checking account has got seventy- 
two cents only, but Tom always has beer and maybe 
Don has some too. Dale reads a lot, it’s summer, and 
Verandah is cutting pine shingles for her house won't 
be so cold mext February! Let’s be grasshoppers and 
not ants this time around, hey? But first—the beaver 
pond! 

But summer is brief, here’s September. Still pretty 
warm for September. There’s me in the woods throwing 
elm logs down to Richard, logs that Laurie cut yesterday 
and we'd haul ’em too except the truck’s caught in the 
orchard, Connie is wearing late goldenrods in her breast. 
It’s Indian Summer, hey this is getting ridiculous it's 
supposed to be a cold climate, Everybody pitch in and 
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we'll survive. Indian Summer can't last forever you know, 
though it threatens to. The old planet is still moving, the 
sun's getting further away, it’s getting pitch-black darker 
sooner, and the kids in town are waiting in the hollow for 
the fat yellow bus to take them to school. But it’s “No 
School All Schools All Day” as Superintendent Hennes. 
Sey used to say (he’s dead now) and there'll be no more 
teacher’s dirty looks for this kid. Gotta survive and save 
the planet. The Indians bring us red and yellow lush 
peaches, juicy and ready to go, it’s just like California! 
“Some one of these mornings,” Don says, “we're going 
to wake up and find out it’s 


TI. Fall 


And the mountain fog is more like a frost these early 
mornings, and can it be? Come Verandah, come Lau- 
rie, come Elliot and Ellen and Richard, and tell me 
the old maples haven’t dropped acid! Where all was green 
for the long lazy days is flaming lurid yellow and red 
and brown! The world is red! You remember that oak, 
why only yesterday it was just a little brownish and now 
it's CANARY YELLOW. Hey, I’m cold, I’m gonna get 
a sweater, be back in a minute O K? 

O now there is not a moment to waste, there is still 
not enough wood and how can we ever finish building 
the loft? Don’t worry, Laurie says (and Laurie knows all 
about this stuff), fall is the best time to build. Get the 
last of the food in, it’s October now, make the house 
ready for the big bad winter, hear the chain saw busy 
in the forest all day now, troop through the fields carry- 
ing logs, up on the roof chain-cleaning the old chimney, 
saving newspapers to start the fire, hammer and nails and 
shingles against the growing wind. “Well it sure ain’t 
Washington,” that one is good for a laugh. “Everybody 
come outside, quick, come outside.” Laurie is dancing on 
his hobnailed boots. And a whole family of honking 
Canadian geese is flying V-formation (V for victory, 
Vietnam, Verandah, and Vermont) right over the barn 
and once again saying so long! God they are splendid 
creatures, hope they don’t pass over some hunting boogers 
in Connecticut! 

Hunters come. Many of them, in their bright red 
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jackets, riding in squadrons in the backs of pickup trucks, 
and walking in groups down the frostbitten road at dawn, 
Shots ring out everywhere, they sound like twigs cracking 
under your foot. There is deer to be had in those woods, 
some want it for sustenance but most just for sport. The 
newspaper says there are fewer hunters every year, the 
popularity’ of it is declining, well that’s good, but it’s 
little consolation to the mother of the seventeen-year-old 
son always lying dead in October, or to the people and 
animals forced to stay home while the land becomes a 
battleground.. 

But enough, home has its joys too. Lengthy checker 
games by firelight. Good books. Frost on the pumpkin. 
Noodle comes home on Hallowe’en after being given up 
for dead, on the same day the new 1949 tractor almost 
falls into the brook. O that Mother Honeywell, eigh- 
teenth-century witch, got her designs on us! 

Jack and Sarah come on a nippy October Sunday, it 
was a little cold in Boston but it’s snowing like hell, a 
ferocious blizzard, in Vermont, and their helpless Buick 
gets stuck on the road. It’s crazy and wonderful to see 
snow in October but we’re not ready yet, if winter’s here 
we are doomed. Relax, Laurie says winter is not here 
yet. The FBI come to the farm, too, all the way from 
New York State, but I am in the woods and they can’t 
ask me a few questions, When they return, they are 
astounded at where I live, but of course they don’t under- 
stand, I offer them hot chocolate but no thanks. 

All the leaves fall and all the grass is dead; gone the 
bugs and birds and endless sunshine. Help, our planet is 
dying! Thanksgiving is red corncobs, white wine, mashed 
potatoes and turnips, and turkey with stuffing. We're not 
vegetarians by choice, only by economic reality. Gus and 
Martha come, and Frankie their son of the New En- 
gland string quartet. Laurie plays the grand piano and 
Elliot plays Dylan; Marty is already charting next year’s 
garden and Verandah is dreaming of twins in Gemini. 
But Gus is a medical practitioner, a physician, and that 
comes in handy when a group of strange strangers on 
horseback arrives to offer Thanksgiving howdies and 
announces that there is a girl in labor pains in their 
house at that moment. Thanksgiving evening, little Car- 
penter is born on the green river and The Baby Farm 
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gets its name. Hey, don't play, the wind is beginning to 
howl. 

Cold and dark November days begin to look blue 
and there is evil in the air, Sometimes groups Of people 
come from the cities and want to build a shack, settle 
down, they won't bother us in the least, can't they stay 
and double the population? No, you can’t stay, ZO do it 
yourself, don’t suck energy off our trip, gO away, ten’s 
comfortable but twenty’s a crowd and soon it'd be fifty 
and we'd have all the congestion griefs we're secking to 
escape. Go do it yourself, I tell them, thousands are 
doing it, and more to come, and it’s exploding all over, 
the united refugee states of Vermont and New Mexico 
being most obvious. But I always feel deep-down rotten 
when I tell ‘em to go away, 

The thin film of frost turns to snow, first just an inch 
or two, then deep so you fall through it and come 
crashing down on bended knee. Lucky Barf-Barf has a 
warm coat and sleeps in the snowbanks without a chill. 
Get the furnace higher now, winter’s coming on. Do I 
have to shit in the outhouse? Of course silly it’s thirty 
dollars to have the honey bucket sucked empty once it’s 
full and now the man from town won't do, says the shit 
will freeze in his truck on its way through the hollow, 
Man who go to the city to see old friends take plenty 
shits and showers while there. But it’s still not all over 
till it's the equinox, the shortest day, and then Christmas, 
when the green tree glistens with popcorn and tinsel, it’s 
thirty degrees below zero with a bucking fifty-mile-per- 
hour wind and you know it’s 


I. Winter 


The life of the community, the families building their 
new nation, is the only life on the planet now. Outside 
the door is adventure and beauty beyond description, but 
also danger. The dead bodies of our predecessors were 
stored in the barns till spring thawed out the land. Now 
the community can pray together for survival, and test 
its skills against the wild wrath of the heavens, Now the 
ladies will sew and the gentlemen throw logs into the 
throbbing furnace. And when one of our number is away, 
and days have passed since his or her return, we will 
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all chafe and fret together for a safe and happy ending 
to the absence, a joyous homecoming. Now, too, touch 
time will be “wasted” in endless conversations and ex- 
hausting efforts to keep the car and jeep running, and all 
to nO progress, but merely holding the status quo. 

Winter is a hard time if only because utter sloth is 
out of the question, Keep ahead of it, don’t let it get 
you. But winter invites us to intellectual warmth, let us 
puzzle this or that out together, let’s consider the hows 
and whys of this country, this world, in this time, There 
is time, the winter is long; there is time for the first 
time in our lives. What a luxury to have time! 

One bracing sharp morning, it is a holiday. The road’s 
not plowed, so there’s nowhere to go, There’s Michael 
and I walking down to Don’s with a child’s sled trailing 
behind us. The telephone wires, which do not stop at 
our house, are singing a happy tone; Michael tells me, 
and I believe it, that it is the ladies of town yakking 
to their friends that makes the strange noise. Actually 
it is the ice-locked wires vibrating in the cold wind, 
backed by the telephone pole which quivers in percussion. 
To. «’s old maple trees speak from the dead in awesome 
croaks. Michael and I climb on our sled, pull down our 
knit caps over our heads, and off through the woods we 
go, cutting through the cleanest zero-degree air in the 
world and swooshing around seven-foot-high snowbanks 
with WHOOEEs galore. Don’s wife Phoebe makes us 
coffee while his dog Daisy fans the fire with her tail. 

On another day, fire breaks out in the chimney. One 
and all must haul the water in buckets and bottles to 
the roof, which is quickly a sheet of smooth ice. We are 
our own fire department that night, but after the job is 
finished in dark and cold, and the danger passed, the 
house is frozen too and the furnace cannot be reignited. 
Fire is our god, fire is a microcosm of the sun. All you 
need is love and fire—one for the soul, the other for the 
body. Beware when either expires, 

Maple flows in February and March. Marty once again 
to the rescue, with buckets and spigots to catch the 
precious sap. Pancakes may be fashioned of simple grains, 
none of your Aunt Jemima bullshit, and with the syrup 
makes a fantastic breakfast. That’s Connie starting the 
peppers and tomatoes in an improvised greenhouse with 
electric bulbs for sun. March comes in like a lion, goes 
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out like the Aurora Borealis, brilliant red northern lights, 
like the end of the world or something. Will wonders 
never cease? 

The community, in striving to be free and create a 
living, peaceful alternative, has set itself the winter as 
its great test. “The whole world is watching.” Here’s the 
beginning of the “peace movement” of the 1970s, here’s 
a clumsy attempt at self-sufficiency, here’s a bigger _under- 
ground press than ever, for each hath one and is one, 
The word is spreading faster than wind could carry it. 
What are you waiting for? 

The community survives. The first patch of planet 
turns up brown and grisly, but something other than 
white! After a dozen false starts, we get together and 
call it 


IV. Spring 


When the green is not thick and dazzling, but remark- 
ably frail and wispy, almost threatens to die again before 
it can really blossom. I skip up to the orchard on pre- 
maturely bare feet. Violins are playing a delicate air. 
Doors and windows are flung open, rugs beat, all that 
stuffy karma chased away—and here’s Bob Dylan again 
with “Nashville Skyline” (“love that country pie!”) to 
accompany the bluebirds outside my window. Laurie says 
let's have a May Day and invite all the communards 
from this part of Vermont and Massachusetts too, and 
by God it’s a huge Hobbit convention! Flutes, guitars, 
flags, tambourines, costumes, bonfires, and fertility rites! 
“Qut-a-site,” as my Baby Farm friends would say. Marty 
and Connie caught a trout! Steve Diamond announces 
he is to father a son and call him Tree! Every new 
flower gets a crowd of admirers, 

It's hard to keep from smiling, though you wouldn’t 
want to anyway. Smile, it’s spring! Kiss your neighbor, 
it’s time for more building, new planting, new and more 
ambitious projects than ever—everything from a New 
Age library building to movies and books and babies! 
Let us now then cease with our complaining about the 
state the world is in, and make it better. We’re not 
trying to convince the world—the world has an energy 
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only trying to change ourselves, what a 
But if we get better, if I get better, that’s tangible change, 
jsn’t it? 
* * * 


age 


Communities and a Democratic Society 


Building Communities, 
by Rick Margolies 


Alternative life-styles need not be selfish or despairing 
withdrawals from society. Theorists of the movement— 
Scott Nearing, B. F. Skinner, and Rick Margolies among 
them—are interested in bringing about fundamental 
changes in human personality and society. For Margolies, 
communes are part of a movement pointing eventually 
to “new communal villages, new towns.” Not all com- 
munards are so conscious of the future, but then it is 
the aspirations of the nineteeth-century founders of in- 
tentional communities that are important today, not the 


details of day-to-day living. 
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How do we begin to build a truly democratic society 
free of exploitation and imperialism? By beginning to 
build a community. When we form a community and 
communal neighborhoods, we make in our everyday lives 
a democratic structure that enables us to look into one 
another’s eyes, trust one another, and work together. 
From that, from raising children in that kind of creative 
environment, comes, potentially, a different character, a 
different perspective on the world; one that is likely to 
be less exploitative, self-aggrandizing, and manipulative. 
In contrast to this, when most Americans talk about 
“careers” and “progress,” they are very much within an 
exploitative and manipulative mode. For they are not 
looking honestly at America at the pinnacle of power 
and wealth; they are not looking honestly at the positions 
they occupy in American society. We should see what 
they refuse to see, and increasingly we can articulate it 
with our lives. 

By beginning to build a community, we are reconstruct- 
ing fundamental institutions of capitalist society. Consider, 
for example, marriage and the family. The family is much 
like the state and schools: There tends to be one au- 
thority figure, usually the man; the woman, who is docile 
and loving, takes care of the household; lower still, the 
children are administrative assistants. A key element of 
radical community is the liberation of men and women 
from this kind of mechanical, enfeebling, and narrow 
definition of how they should relate. Obviously there are 
basic differences between the sexes, as deep as the sea is 
wide, but that does not mean that we should teach a 
girl that her function is to be loving, to express emotions, 
but not to think, not to be articulate, not to participate 
as an “actor” in history; nor does it mean that we should 
teach boys that they need not concern themselves with 
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expressing emotion and love, but only seek a Material 
goal by learning a skill or profession. Is that what a 
woman is? Is that what a man is? No. It is a distortion 
of the essence of men and women. 

Just as the man and the woman in each of us needs 
the balance of the other, so do community-building and 
politics nourish each other in an essential relationship, 
Thus, we must be developing new personal institutions and 
relationships as we begin to organize politically in order 
to decentralize and democratize our economic and state 
apparatus. Because of this, we need not wait for “the 
revolution” to give us time. On the contrary, we must 
start now. And as I look around the country, I see people 
beginning, though very modestly, to do just that. 


Through group psychoanalytic experimentation we can 
find possibilities for liberating group dynamics. Currently, 
the new “pop” psychological techniques, like encounter 
groups, particularly as used by the mass culture, are not 
too meaningful. They usually take the form of weekend 
jaunts, like going to the beach with some casual friends 
or acquaintances. On such occasions, though one may 
open up to the other people for a couple of hours or 
days, it’s easy to take the attitude, “Oh, what the hell, I 
may never see you again. So I'll show you where I am 
and what I think.” But it is a very different and much 
more agonizing experience to open up to people with 
whom you are living day after day, year after year, at 
meals and across the sheets. If we’re serious about chang- 
ing our lives, we have to work at our problem regularly. 
And study together. And this means working in the em- 
brace of community. 

The organic unit of the community, as we should wish 
to develop it, is what is currently called the “commune.” 
Most of the communes in Washington, D. C., where I 
live, have six to 12 people, each with his own room. 
Eight people is probably optimum, but this really depends 
on how committed and honest the group is, and on how 
much they like each other (friendship is an absolute pre- 
requisite), as well as on the size of the building. In 
arranging its space, one commune took out all the walls 
on the third floor to make a bedroom for all seven people. 
The rooms on the second floor were used for specific 
functions: a library, a music room, a workshop, an art 
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studio, and several separate rooms for solitude and mak- 
jng love. The first floor included a large living room, 
dining room, and kitchen. They ate their evening meals 
together; breakfast and lunch were left to an individual’s 
own schedules and needs, 

Our experience has been that nine or 10 people is 
about the maximum that can live intensely within a small 
three-storey house. The best arrangement would be to 
find several houses within the same block, each with seven 
or eight members, and to centralize kitchen and dining 
facilities, thereby providing a community center where 
all would meet several times a day if their work sched- 
ules permitted, This would stimulate community develop- 
ment beyond the small encapsulated house group, and 
would hopefully lead to a fuller, more variegated neigh- 
borhood commune. 

Much care must be taken in starting a venture of this 
sort. It is essential that one not rush in before knowing 
how others feel. All people involved should articulate 
how they want to live and, especially, what their long- 
term expectations are. They ought to sit down for a long 
time, for many long times, until they can understand one 
another; for the more people see and hear one another 
pi-or to actually living together, the more meaningful 
their experience will be. And they must like each other 
and have a real interest in helping the other be who he 
or she is trying to be. 


That brings us to the two basic problems of community. 
The first is internal; that is, it involves the personal 
relationships among members of the commune. The sec- 
ond, which grows from failure to solve the first, involves 
the relationship between the commune and the neighbor- 
hood. The first problem stems from the condition of our 
psychic and emtional energy, from how much drive and 
desire we have to live life to the fullest. We often come 
very hard at one another, demanding and desiring a great 
deal. And we are very impatient. If we sense that the 
other person is not really saying what he or she feels, 
we yell and are hostile. In such a process, we often hurt 
one another and build more walls than we tear down. 
So let me suggest that patience is an extremely important 
virtue. We must have patience and determination to try 
again to reach someone so that we can work out a 
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problem or obstacle. Remember also that without an atti. 
tude of friendliness, patient determination will become 
self nighteous and vengeful. 

In order to initiate dialogue, a group just getting to- 
gether might benefit from the experience of some people 
who met weekly to form a commune in Washington. They 
decided to make a collective artistic collage and put a 
large piece of brown paper around the walls of a room; 
everyone brought photographs, advertisements from mag- 
avines, precious objects, and drawing materials. They also 
brought problems: How should they begin to say to one 
another what should go where? How should they begin 
to decide together what is important? Because the crea- 
tion of the collage required everyone’s judgments: about 
images, words, and composition, in the process of making 
it they learned about the kinds of sensitivities and per- 
spectives, both aesthetic and political, that each person 
bad. The experience was a metaphor of life in communi- 
ty, of learning how to respond to other people’s thoughts, 
needs, and frustrations while learning how to build col- 
lectively. Negative and regressive attitudes and activities, 
the pathological things, began to be replaced by abilities | 
that are sane, healthy, strong, and progressive. 

What is needed in a situation like this is discipline. 
Now my emotional response to that need—ugh!—is 
probably like most people’s. The reason for this averse 
response, however, is that discipline is usually imposed 
by someone else; it is often another person’s means to 
get one to another person’s ends. Yet if we consider our 
own creative needs and ends, we find that discipline is 
indispensable in obtaining them; that the artist is a dis- 
ciplined person. For example, if I come into a room 
and there is a piano and I want to express my emotions 
with that piano, I will run over to it and begin to play. 
But without discipline, I will express nothing by my own 
frustration. If I am really interested, I must learn the 
scales, harmony, and melody; I have to learn how to 
read music and move my fingers in an artfully controlled 
manner, That requires discipline and work, which means 
concentrating two, three, four, or however many hours a 
day it takes to learn the art. Then when I enter a room 
and there is a piano, I can approach it and play Marx’s 
First Piano Concerto, which will really express my emo- 
tions. Similarly, communes face the problem of feeling a 
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strong desire to get beyond the surface tensions and 
blocks so that the people can really know one another 
without being too shy and inhibited, frustrated, hostile, 
and destructive. And in this situation, too, discipline is 
necessary. 

Solving internal communal problems requires getting to- 
gether at least once a week for an hour or two of quiet 
reflection and conversation about the problems of living 
together; to find a time to look into one another's eyes 
to say what it’s so hard to say in the daily hustle and 
bustle. It means revealing how we hurt one another, how 
we would like someone to help us with a particular short- 
coming, or just how much we loved the kindness and 
support we received during a particularly difficult period. 
It is often hard to do this, but we must learn not to 
take the easy way of total avoidance. We must discipline 
ourselves. Of the dozens of communes I have observed 
in Washington, every one that has not had this kind of 
meeting has collapsed within a year. 

Yet, even with this kind of work, after about three 
months of communal living a real existential crisis oc- 
curs. The loosening-up process has by that time brought 
out many deeply rooted idiosyncrasies, defenses, desires, 
and aggressions. Again we face the question, What should 
be done? And again, either we can face the crisis head 
on and agree to get beyond our personal cover stories, 
beyond the self-deceiving images of what we do and who 
we like to think we are; or we can try to camouflage 
the crisis, a course that is usually unsuccessful. If the 
decision is to get beyond the surface, then we start 
living in a more intentional way. We make a real effort 
to understand those conflicts. Group study is often 
helpful, especially if it is related to the specific conflict 
we are confronting; we can read a common text and 
discuss it thoroughly. Or we might contribute to a com- 
munity diary recording the progress of our life together. 
On the other hand, if that three-month crisis comes and 
we don’t face it, we must learn to tiptoe around one 
another’s sensitive areas as if we were walking on eggs. 
We would have to be very careful not to touch anyone. 
That, too, is a way of living. I've seen married couples 
who have been together for 40 years tiptoe around each 
other and develop elaborate mechanisms for not saying 
“You do that, and it hurts me every time.” People some- 
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times carry their loved one to the grave without really 
knowing who he or she was trying to become, 

A related approach to this crisis bridges internal and 
external problems. One of the communes in Washington 
decided to work with a psychoanalyst. They were cau. 
tious in their search, because many analysts are among 
the most straight-thinking, positivistic (interested in ma- 
nipulating behavior), patriotic Americans one can find; 
when they say they will help you work out your problems, 
they mean they want you to be just as conventional-think- 
ing and patriotic as they are. The commune wanted some- 
one who could see beyond the bounds of our present 
alienating society. The man they found was Michael Mac- 
coby, a very fine person with radical humanist goals who 
has worked with Erich Fromm. He met with the com- 
mune weekly, mediating the dialogue, and pointed out 
what solutions to life were actually being expressed or 
what the real tensions between people were. Then he 
would pull himself back for a few minutes and let the 
dialogue grow. This kind of analytic activity is very im- 
portant for long-term community building, and my hope 
is that we can all learn to do it for ourselves; that people 
interested in psychology will consider developing their 
skills in the context of our growing movement. They 
would then not try to adjust people to the present bar- 
barity of corporate society, but help them: free them- 
selves from regressive drives so that they might engage 
in valuable radical, creative projects, 


Especially for people developing communes in cities, 
living in the macrocosm of a corporate society itself pre- 
sents a major problem; namely, how to pay for rent and 
food. Instead of everyone trying together to find some 
suitable ways of meeting these needs, and working toward 
a communal neighborhood, what usually happens today 
is that each person takes a part-time job or some members 
work full-time and share the proceeds, For example, eight 
people living together require only two people working 
full-time in order to support themselves; if the commune 
agrees to use this method to obtain enough money for 
the purse, then the work responsibility is related. Other- 
sho all of the people may work part-time in many small 

bs, 


But we can't depend on these sources of income, If we 
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really want to develop a liberated, decentralized socialist 
society, we must begin to learn what kinds of creative 
and productive work we really want to do, I think that 
our productive activity has to grow from our own inner 
inclinations. We should not let our energies be siphoned 
off to support rapacious corporations that turn out end- 
less streams of baubles and gadgets which they keep 
pushing at us in their Pavlovian advertisements. “The 
production of too many useful things results in too many 
useless people,” Marx teaches us. There are deeper needs 
to satisfy, and there are more important things to make 
with our lives. We can build a more sane culture by 
Jetting our work come from our sense of what the culture 
is and can be. I’m not going to insist on a model, since 
young people everywhere are working out in their heads 
and hearts what they want to do with their lives. I'm 
only suggesting that in the embrace of community we 
can—and some have begun to—support one another in 
pursuing activities that produce an income, while giving 
expression to our concerns and interests. 

Moreover, community can also be developed in the 
country. Rural communes that now exist are only be- 
ginning experiments in what community can become. 
What we need are new communal villages, new towns. 
That does not mean we need more social planners and a 

_ team of architects to buy up 10,000 acres, erect buildings, 
and pack people in, the way they do in a suburban or 
university “community.” The federal government is get- 
ting increasingly interested in this kind of enterprise as a 
way to prop up the economy and domesticate dissent. 
Rather, I think we should evolve new villages that are 
radical in organization and purpose. They should have 
our soulful socialism as their basis; that is, the property 
and means of production should be owned and operated 
by the people who live there, by community and workers’ 
councils. This is, of course, a very democratic notion, 
and, in capitalist America, very radical. 

But why shouldn't we all own and operate the insti- 
tutions that we live and work in? We could start with a 
farm and slowly build a community. We might also think 
about developing those rural counties, outside urban 
metropolises, where there are declining towns. In many 
of these places, the young people have gone to the cities 
and the older people are barely holding on. If we were 
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to take the 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1970 census reports, 
we could check population statistics to discover what 
towns are declining near the metropolis in which we're 
interested. Moreover, there are some very economic, 
practical reasons for such a tactic. These towns have 
buildings, parks, streets, and facilities of all kinds, in- 
cluding perhaps small factories. As we go to live there, 
we shall carry notions of what we want to make, what 
we want to build, and how we want to spend our lives. 

I must stress the importance of the cooperative to this 
endeavor, because though ideology and rhetoric usually 
stress community (“We are all together; we are all 
loving; we are all equal”), in practice often only one or 
two members of a group own the land, put most of the 
money in the pot, and thereby really control and deter- 
mine communal life. The cooperative, on the other hand, 
is a legal instrument permitting truly communal ownership. 
Even though individual owners, where there is not a 
cooperative, may be very loving—in a distorted, parental 
way—radical community cannot be achieved under them. 
On the other hand, in a community striving for village 
socialism, and using the cooperative as a means of com- 
munal ownership, people learn how to be independent, 
strong, and helping. 

Structurally, therefore, the goal of our socialism is the 
decentralized development of communities that we ac- 
tually own and operate communally. To full accomplish 
this, we must connect the two poles of the community- 
building process; there should be a vital relationship be- 
tween city communal neighborhoods and the new country 
villages. Many of us want to be alternately in the city 
and the country—especially because, physically and bio- 
logically, today’s cities are extraordinarily hard to inhabit 
for long periods. We must seek ways in which to ex- 
change what we make and grow, as well as living facili- 
ties; then specific communities in the city could have 
work arrangements with rural communities. We could 
have a flow and exchange of people, skills, and styles. 
All this necessitates, of course, a more sane life-style, one 
essentially not consumer-oriented, 


Another relationship of crucial importance to our sur- 
vival, as well as to our politics, is that between the 
growing germ cells of our new society and their urban 
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neighborhoods or rural counties. A principal failure of 
many Communes has been “playing house”; that is, mem- 
bers of the commune remain home, or stick together even 
on the infrequent occasions when they go out. We build 
walls around ourselves. Thus, though we have begun to 
purge many middle-class values, we haven't cut ourselves 
loose from the essence of suburbia; that is, from class 
narcissism, from “our” people. We get together with our 
people, people who look like us, who dress like us, who 
like the same music, and we try not to deal with those 
“other” people. But this kind of rigid class fear and 
hatred is a key to the sickness of America. We must 
learn to see people as they are if we are going to survive 
in building community as the basis of a radical political 
movement. 

That is not to idealistically suggest romantic iove with 
hearts and flowers. Rather, we must see the essence of 
people who are different from us, who have a different 
class consciousness, who don’t speak as well as we might, 
who don’t dress the way we do, who don't know who 
The Band is, but who might know how to play a good 
country fiddle, or plant wheat, or whatever. People have 
great power and must only learn how to let it flow. We 
should loosen ourselves up by building up communal in- 
si‘ ‘utions with people who are different. It would not be 
that hard if we were to work at it and develop patience 
and discipline. One of our daily activities therefore should 
be to discover those who are not like us; to learn how 
to respond to their hostility and fears—which usually are 
just reflections of our own. 

‘Two examples of commune-neighborhood relationships 
might illuminate this problem. Recently, a Washington 
commune was robbed at knife point by two young black 
boys. The incident brought to the surface attitudes and 
fears that are normally deeply buried. People learned in a 
moment who had the courage to act decisively, who was 
paralyzed, and, most importantly perhaps, they learned 
the deep fear and impotence of being white in a city 
that is 70 per cent black. This experience released con- 
siderable animosity among the members of the commune; 
rather than working at understanding the existential prob- 
lems revealed by the incident in order to change unhealthy 
attitudes toward one another and their neighbors, they 
discussed what happened as little as possible. 
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The second example concerns response to the bureau. 
crats who harass urban communes. These men define 
“safe housing” and then come in like hornets. If only 
because they may be there, confronting us, we have to 
learn how to relate to such unfeeling people. And again, 
we can learn a lot from psychology. For we are really 
afraid of releasing ourselves, Basically, we desire to love, 
to get to know people different from us, but we are often 
inhibited. One way of learning about relating to other 
people, however, is by studying many of the humanist 
revolutionaries of this century, whose writings to their 
comrades concern arrogance, selfishness, and class differ- 
ences. Mao, for example, has great wisdom about how 
our movement can be destroyed by a haughty and im- 
patient approach toward other, seemingly alien people. 

This advice is most helpful in determining our approach 
to a problem of great importance to the politics of a 
growing communitarian socialist movement; namely, con- 
cern for ecology, the quality of life, and what men and 
women are doing to natural rhythms and cycles. In form- 
ing radical communities, we have inherent in our hearts a 
love of life, of which our coming together is the most 
personal, powerful expression. Our desire to live and 
develop organically comes into immediate conflict, in 
America and in most of the Western world, with a class 
of people who don’t have that perspective. They are pol- 
juters and exploiters of the environment, people who rip 
resources from the earth in order to profit from a thou- 
sand cheap products which further pollute and clutter the 
cities and countryside. And it’s that class of people we 
must learn to displace by taking power away from them 
and returning it to the people. The controlling class cer- 
tainly has a lot to do with our personal and social inhibi- 
tions, as well as with the careers we are encouraged to 
follow. We have been “educated” to work in their greedy 
institutions, 


But what are the possibilities for a radical communi- 
tarian movement taking power back from the controlling 
class? In seeking an answer to this question, we ought 
to consider what has happened to some community ex- 
periments in the past. What has happened, for example, 
to the revolutionary notions of those. young people who 
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fled Europe to set up communities in Israel? Their kib- 
putzim must be looked at within the state structure of 
modern Israel, which is increasingly capitalist and milita- 
rist, like America. Again, the Communities of Work in 
France, begun after World War II, sought to com- 
munalize living around the productive activities of fac- 
tories; the movement was started by concerned 
humanitarian capitalists, who turned their factories over 
to the workers, and built houses, community centers, and 
schools that were owned and run communally. These 
communities also did not fulfill all their dreams. And 
similar failures may be found in the histories of American 
religious and socialist communities such as Brook Farm, 
Oneida, and Amana. Where did they go wrong? I think 
that the still incomplete or mixed accomplishments of 
these community movements stem from their acute short- 
sightedness and naiveté. They did not see themselves as 
the reconstructive ingredient of a broader-based radical 
political movement to transform society. Their creators 
envisioned them as isolated utopian experiments—and 
that’s what they became. 

Today we must build communal forms that initially 
?> not depart so radically from the dominant culture. 
Achieving agreement on how to develop such a communi- 
ty is a dynamic process that evolves over many months; 
not at one sitting. Within a neighborhood there are strong 
differences, deep class divisions, different generations, dif- 
ferent perspectives about life. But the essential require- 
ment for resolving differences is that we really say what 
we think and feel with as little hostility as possible. 

Most of the community organizing projects of the left 
during the past decade have not really “embraced” other 
people. The style of “politicizing” by angry rhetoric and 
long theoretical explanations simply does not reach out. It 
is an alienated mode of politics that will never waken 
the dreaming American masses, because it is abstracted 
from everyday life and intellectualized. The American 
left has always been very ingrown, talking to itself in a 
sort of masturbatory self-satisfaction. So we must learn 
to communicate with people in a more direct and honest 
way if we want to touch their sense of life. Many of 
them have a basic understanding of what is wrong in 
this country; they understand in their guts what capital- 
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ism and racism do. But we have to help give common, } 
coherent expression to that feeling in order to achieve a 
mass-based, communally reconstructive, radical political 
movement. 


An “Qut-of-this-world” Utopia 


The Skills of Xanadu, 
by Theodore Sturgeon . 


It is perhaps a sign of despair when one must imagine 
his utopia beyond known time and space. The realm of 
fantasy is a great playground for the imagination, and 
one of the nicest versions of the good life dreamed in 
it is this one by Theodore Sturgeon. Is it possible here 
on our Earth? 


And the Sun went nova and humanity fragmented and 
fled; and such is the self-knowledge of humankind that 
it knew it must guard its past as it guarded its being, or it 
would cease to be human; and such was its pride in iteself 
that it made of its traditions a ritual and a standard. 

The great dream was that wherever humanity settled, 
fragment by fragment by fragment, however it lived, it 
would continue rather than begin again, so that all through 
the Universe and the years, humans would be humans, 
speaking as humans, thinking as humans, aspiring and 
progressing as humans; and whenever human met human, 
no matter how different, how distant, he would come 
in peace, meet his own kind, speak his own tongue. 

Humans, however, being humans— 

Bril emerged near the pink star, disliking its light, 
and found the fourth planet. It hung waiting for him like 
an exotic fruit. (And was it ripe, and could he ripen it? 
And what if it were poison?) He left his machine in 
orbit and descended in a bubble. A young savage watched 
him come and waited by a waterfall. 

“Earth was my mother,” said Bril from the bubble. It 
was the formal greeting of all humankind, spoken in the 
Old Tongue. 

“And my father,” said the savage, in an atrocious ac- 
cent. 

Watchfully, Bril emerged from the bubble, but stood 
very close by it. He completed his part of the ritual. “I 
respect the disparity of our wants, as individuals, and 
greet you.” 

“I respect the identity of our needs, as humans, and 
greet you. I am Wonyne,” said the youth, “son of Tanyne, 
of the Senate, and Nina. This place is Xanadu, the district, 
on Xanadu, the fourth planet.” 

“I am Bril of Kit Carson, second planet of the Sum- 
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ner System, and a member of the Sole Authority,” said 
the newcomer, adding, “and I come in peace.” 

He waited then, to see if the savage would discard 
any weapons he might have, according to historic proto- 
col. Wonyne did not; he apparently had none. He wore 
only a cobwebby tunic and a broad belt made of fiat, 
black, brilliantly polished stones and could hardly have 
concealed so much as a dart. Bril waited yet another mo- 
ment, watching the untroubled face of the savage, to see 
if Wonyne suspected anything of the arsenal hidden 
in the sleek black uniform, the gleaming jackboots, the 
metal gauntlets, 

Wonyne said only, “Then, in peace, welcome.” He 
smiled. “Come with me to Tanyne’s house and mine, and 
be refreshed.” 

“You say Tanyne, your father, is a Senator? Is he 
active now? Could he help me to reach your center of 
government?” 

The youth paused, his lips moving slightly, as if he 
were translating the dead language into another tongue, 
Then, “Yes. Oh, yes.” 

Bril flicked his left gauntlet with his right fingertips 
and the bubble sprang away and up, where at: length it 
would join the ship until it was needed. Wonyne was 
not amazed—probably, thought Bril, because it was be- 
yond his understanding. 

Bril followed the youth up a winding path past a 
wonderland of flowering plants, most of them purple, 
some white, a few scarlet, and all jeweled by the water- 
fall. The higher reaches of the path were flanked by thick 
soft grass, red as they approached, pale pink as they 
passed. 

Bril’s narrow black eyes flicked everywhere, saw and 
recorded everything: the easy-breathing boy spring up 
the slope ahead, and the constant shifts of color in his 
gossamer garment as the wind touched it; the high trees, 
some of which might conceal a man or a weapon; the 
rock outcroppings and what oxides they told of; the birds 
he could see and the birdsongs he heard which might be 
something else. 

He was a man who missed only the obvious, and there 
is so little that is obvious. 

Yet he was not preprared for the house; he and the 
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boy were halfway across the parklike land which sur- 
rounded it before he recognized it as such. 

It seemed to have no margins. It was here high and 
there only a place between flower beds; yonder a room 
became a terrace, and elsewhere a lawn was a Carpet 
because there was a roof over it. The house was divided 
into areas rather than rooms, by open grilles and by 
arrangements of color, Nowhere was there a wall. There 
was nothing to hide behind and nothing that could be 
locked. All the land, all the sky, looked into and through 
the house, and the house was one great window on the 
world. 

Seeing it, Bril felt a slight shift in his opinion of the 
natives. His feeling was still one of contempt, but now 
he added suspicion. A cardinal dictum on humans as he 
knew them was: Every man has something to hide. Sce- 
ing a mode of living like this did not make him change 
his dictum: he simply increased his watchfulness, asking: 
How do they hide it? 

“Tan! Tan!" the boy was shouting. “I've brought a 
friend!” 

A man and a woman strolled toward them from a2 
garden. The man was huge, but otherwise so like the 
youth Wonyne that there could be no question of their 
relationship. Both had long, narrow, clear gray eyes set 
very wide apart, and red—almost orange—hair. The 
noses were strong and delicate at the same time, their 
mouths thin-lipped but wide and good-natured. 

But the woman— 

It was a long time before Bril could let himself look, 
let himself believe that there was such a woman. After 
his first glance, he made of her only a presence and fed 
himself small nibbles of belief in his eyes, in the fact 
that there could be hair like that, face, voice, body. She 
was dressed, like her husband and the boy, in the smoky 
kaleidoscope which resolved itself, when the wind per- 
mitted, into a black-belted tunic, 

“He is Bril of Kit Carson in the Sumner System,” 
babbled the boy, “and he’s a member of the Sole Au- 
thority and it’s the second planet and he knew the greet- 
ing and got it right. So did I,” he added, laughing. “This 
is Tanyne, of the Senate, and my mother Nina.” 

“You are welcome, Bril of Kit Carson,” she said to 
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him; and unbelieving in this way that had come upon 
pim, he took away his gaze and inclined his head. 

“You must come in,” said Tanyne cordially, and led 
the way through an arbor which was not the separate 
arch it appeared to be, but an entrance. 

The room was wide, wider at one end than the other, 
through it was hard to determine by how much. The floor 
was uneven, graded upward toward one corner, where it 
was a mossy bank. Scattered here and there were what 
the eye said were white and striated gray bouldérs; the 
hand would say they were flesh. Except for a few shelf- 
and tablelike niches on these and in the bank, they were 
the only furniture. 

Water ran frothing and gurgling through the room, 
apparently as an open brook; but Bril saw Nina’s bare 
foot tread on the invisible covering that followed it down 
to the pool at the other end. The pool was the one he 
had seen from outside, indeterminately in and out of 
the house. A large tree grew by the pool and leaned its 
heavy branches toward the bank, and evidently its wide- 
flung limbs were webbed and tented between by the same 
invisible substance which covered the brook. It formed 
the only cover overhead yet, to the ear, it felt like a 
ceiling. 

The whole effect was, to Bril, intensely depressing, and 
he surprised himself with a flash of homesickness for the 
tall steel cities of his home planet. 

Nina smiled and left them. -Bril followed his host’s 
example and sank down on the ground, or floor, where 
it became a bank, or wall. Inwardly, Bril rebelled at the 
lack of decisiveness, of discipline, of clear-cut limitation 
inherent in such haphazard design as this. But he was well 
trained and quite prepared, at first, to keep his feelings 
to himself among barbarians. 

“Nina will join us in a moment,” said Tanyne. 

Bril, who had been watching the woman’s swift move- 
ments across the courtyard through the transparent wall 
opposite, controlled a start. “I am unused to your ways, 
and wondered what she was doing,” he said. 

“She is preparing a meal for you,” explained Tanyne. 

“Herself?” 

Tanyne and his son gazed wonderingly. “Does that 
seem unusual to you?” 

“J understood the lady was wife to a Senator,” said 
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Bril. It seemed adequate as an explanation, but only to 
him. He looked from the boy’s face to the man’s, “Per- 
haps I understand something different when I use the term 
“Senator.'” 

“Perhaps you do. Would you tell us what a Senator is 
on the planet Kit Carson?” 

“He is a member of the Senate, subservient to the 
Sole Authority, and in turn leader of a free Nation.” 

“And his wife?” 

“His wife shares his privileges. She might serve a mern- 
ber of the Sole Authority, but hardly anyone else-—~ 
certainly not an unidentified stranger.” 

“Interesting,” said Tanyne, while the boy murmured the 
astonishment he had not expressed at Bril’s bubble, or 
Bril himself. “Tell me, have you not identified yourself, 
then?” 

“He did, by the waterfall,” the youth insisted. 

“I gave you no proof,” said Bril stiffly. He watched 
father and son exchange a glance. “Credentials, written 
authority.” He touched the flat pouch hung on his power 
belt. 

Wonyne asked ingenuously, “Do the credentials say you 
are not Bril of Kit Carson in the Sumner System?” 

Bril frowned at him, and Tanyne said gently, “Wonyne, 
take care.” To Bril, he said, “Surely there are many 
differences between us, as there always are: between dif- 
ferent worlds. But I am certain of this one similarity: 
the young at times run straight where wisdom has built 
a winding path.” 

Bril sat silently and thought this out. It was probably 
some sort of apology, he decided, and gave a single 
sharp nod, Youth, he thought, was an attenuated defect 
here. A boy Wonyne’s age would be a soldier on Carson, 
ready for a soldier's work, and no one would be apologiz- 
ing for him. Nor would he be making blunders. None! 

He said, “These credentials are for your officials 
_—_ I meet with them. By the way, when can that 

ou 
en shrugged his wide shoulders, “Whenever you 

ike.” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“Very well.” 

“Is it far?” 

Tanyne seemed perplexed. “Is what far?” 
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“Your capital, or wherever it is your Senate meets.” 

“Oh, I see. It doesn’t meet, in the sense you mean, It 
js always in session, though, as they used to say. We—” 

He compressed his lips and made a liquid, bisyllabic 
sound. Then he laughed. “I do beg your pardon,” he 
said warmly. “The Old Tongue lacks certain words, cer- 
tain concepts, What is your word for—er—the-presence- 
of-all-in-the-presence-of-one?” 

“J think,” said Bril carefully, “that we had better go 
pack to the subject at hand. Are you saying that your 
Senate does not meet in some official place, at some 
appointed time?” 

“I—” Tan hesitated, then nodded. “Yes, that is true 
as far as it—” 

“And there is no possibility of my addressing your 
Senate in person?” 

“I didn’t say that.” Tan tried twice to express the 
thought, while Bril’s eyes slowly narrowed. Tan suddenly 
burst into laughter. “Using the Old Tongue to tell old 
tales and to speak with a friend are two different things,” 
he said ruefully. “I wish you would learn our speech. 
Would you, do you suppose? It is rational and well 
based on what you know. Surely you have another lan- 
guage besides the Old Tongue on Kit Carson?” 

“I honor the Old Tongue,” said Bril stiffly, dodging 
the question. Speaking very slowly, as if to a retarded 
child, he said, “I should like to know when I may be 
taken to those in authority here, in order to discuss cer- 
tain planetary and interplanetary matters with them.” 

“Discuss them with me.” 

“You are a Senator,” Bril said, in a tone which meant 
clearly: You are only a Senator. 

“True,” said Tanyne. 

With forceful patience, Bril asked, “And what is a 
Senator here?” 

“A contact point between the people of his district 
and the people everywhere. One who knows the special 
problems of a small section of the planet and can 
relate them to planetary policy.” 

“And whom does the Senate serve?” 

“The people,” said Tayne, as if he had been asked 
to repeat himself. 

“Yes, yes, of course, And who, then, serves the Senate?” 

“The Senators.” 
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Bril closed his eyes and barely controlled the salty 
syllable which welled up inside him, “Who,” he inquired 
steadily, “is your Government?” 

The boy had been watching them eagerly, alternately, 
like a devotee at some favorite fast ball game. Now he 
asked, “What's a Government?” 

Nina's interruption at that point was most welcome to 
Bril. She came across the terrace from the covered area 
where she had been doing mysterious things at a long 
work-surface in the garden. She carried an enormous tray 
guided it, rather, as Bril saw when she came closer. She 
kept three fingers under the tray and one behind it, barely 
touching it with her palm. Either the transparent wall of 
the room disappeared as she approached, or she passed 
through a section where there was none. 

“I do hope you find something to your taste among 
these,” she said cheerfully, as she brought the tray down 
to a hummock near Bril. “This is the flesh of birds, this 
of small mammals, and, over here, fish. These cakes are 
made of four kinds of grain, and the white cakes here of 
just one, the one we call milk-wheat. Here is water, and 
these two are wines, and this one is a distilled spirit we 
call warm-ears.” 

Bril, keeping his eyes on the food, and trying to keep 
his universe from filling up with the sweet fresh scent 
of her as she bent over him, so near, said, “This is wel- 
come.” 

She crossed to her husband and sank down at his feet, 
leaning back against his legs. He twisted her heavy hair 
gently in his fingers and she flashed a small smile up at 
him. Bril looked from the food, colorful as a corsage, 
here steaming, there gathering frost from the air, to the 
three smiling expectant faces, and did not know what to 
do. 

“Yes, this is welcome,” he said again, and still they sat 
there, watching him. He picked up the white cake and 
rose, looked out and around, into the house, through it 
and beyond. Where could one go in such a place? 

Steam from the tray touched his nostrils and saliva 
filled his mouth. He was hungry, but... 

He sighed, sat down, gently replaced the cake. He tried 
to smile and could not. 5 

“Does none of it please you?” asked Nina, concerned. 

“I can’t eat here!” said Bril; then, sensing something in 
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the natives that had not been there before, he added, 
“thank you.” Again he looked at their controlled faces, 
He said to Nina, “It is very well prepared and good to 
look on.” 

“Then eat,” she invited, smiling again. 

This did something that their house, their garments, 
their appallingly easy ways—sprawling all over the place, 
letting their young speak up at will, the shameless ad- 
mission that they had a patois of their own—that none of 
these things had been able to do. Without losing his im- 
placable dignity by any slightest change of expression, he 
yet found himself blushing. Then he scowled and 
let the childish display turn to a flush of anger. He would 
be glad, he thought furiously, when he had the heart of 
this culture in the palm of his hand, to squeeze when he 
willed; then there would be an end to these hypocritical 
amenities and they would learn who could be humiliated. 

But these three faces, the boy’s so open and uncon- 
scious of wrong, Tanyne’s so strong and anxious for him, 
Nina’s—that face, that face of Nina’s—they were all utter- 
ly guileless. He must not let them know of his em- 
barrassment. If they had planned it, he must not give 
them the satisfaction. And if they had not planned it, he 
must not let them suspect his vulnerability. © 

With an immense effort of will, he kept his voice low; 
still, it was harsh. “I think,” he said slowly, “that we 
on Kit Carson regard the matter of privacy perhaps a 
little more highly than you do.” 

They exchanged an astonished look, and then com- 
prehension dawned visibly on Tanyne’s ruddy face. “You 
don’t eat together!” 

Bril did not shudder, but it was in his word: “No.” 

“Oh,” said Nina, “I’m so sorry!” 

Bril thought it wise not to discover exactly what she 
was sorry about. He said, “No matter. Customs differ. I 
shall eat when I am alone.” 

“Now that we understand,” said Tanyne, “go ahead. 
Eat.” 

But they sat there! 

“Oh,” said Nina, “I wish you spoke our other language; 
it would be so easy to explain!” She leaned forward to 
him, put out her arms, as if she could draw meaning itself 
from the air and cast it over him. “Please try to under- 
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stand, Bril. You are very mistaken about one thing—we 
honor privacy above almost anything else.” : 

“We don't mean the same thing when we say it,” said 
Bril. 

“It means aloneness with oneself, doesn’t it? It means to 
do things, think or make or just be, without intrusion.” 

“Unobserved,” said Bril. 

“So?” replied Wonyne happily, throwing out both hands 
in a gesture that said quod erat demonstrandum. “Go on 
then—eat! We won't look!” and helped the situation not 
at all. 

“Wonyne’s right,” chuckled the father, “but, as usual, a 
little too direct. He means we can't look, Bril. If you want 
privacy, we can’t see you.” 

Angry, reckless, Bril suddenly reached to the tray. He 
snatched up a goblet, the one she had indicated as water, 
thumbed a capsule out of his belt, popped it into his 
mouth, drank and swallowed. He banged the goblet back 
on the tray and shouted, “Now you've seen all you're 
going to see.” 

With an indescribable expression, Nina drifted upward 
to her feet, bent like a dancer and touched the tray. It 
lifted and she guided it away across the courtyard. 

“All right,” said Wonyne. It was precisely as if someone 
had spoken and he had acknowledged. He lounged out, fol- 
lowing his mother. 

What had been on her face? 

Something she could not contain; something rising to 
that smooth surface, about to reveal outlines, break 
through . . . anger? Bril hoped so. Insult? He could, he 
supposed, understand that. But—laughter? Don’t make it 
laughter, something within him pleaded. 

“Bril,” said Tanyne. 

For the second time, he was so lost in contemplation of 
the woman that Tanyne’s voice made him start. - 

“What is it?” 

“If you will tell me what arrangements you would like 
for eating, I'll see to it that you get them.” 

“You wouldn't know how,” said Bril bluntly. He threw 
his sharp, cold gaze across the room and back. “You 
people don’t build walls you can’t see through, doors you 
can close.” 

“Why, no, we don't.” As always, the giant left the insult 
and took only the words. 
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I bet you don't, Bril said silently, not even for—and a 
horrible suspicion began to grow within him. “We of Kit 
Carson feel that all human history and development are 
away from the animal, toward something higher. We are, 
of course, chained to the animal state, but we do what we 
can to eliminate every animal act as a public spectacle.” 
Sternly, he waved a shining gauntlet at the great open 
house. “You have apparently not reached such an ideal- 
ization. I have seen how you eat; doubtless you perform 
your other functions so openly.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tanyne. “But with this—” he pointed 
—“it’s hardly the same thing.” 

“With what?” 

Tanyne again indicated one of the boulderlike objects. 
He tore off a clump of moss—it was real moss—and 
tossed it to the soft surface of one of the boulders. He 
reached down and touched one of the gray steaks. The 
moss sank into the surface the way a pebble will in quick- 
sand, but much faster. 

“It will not accept living animal matter above a certain 
level of complexity,” he explained, “but it instantly absorbs 
every molecule of anything else, not only on the surface 
but for a distance above.” - 

_ “And that’s a—a—where you—” 

Tan nodded and said that that was exactly what it was. 

“But—anyone can see you!” 

Tan shrugged and smiled. “How? That's what I meant 
when I said it’s hardly the same thing. Of eating, we make 
a social occasion. But this—” he threw another clump of 
moss and watched it vanish—‘just isn’t observed.” His 
sudden laugh rang out and again he said, “I wish you'd 
learn the language. Such a thing is so easy to express.” 

But Bril was concentrating on something else. “I ap- 
preciate your hospitality,” he said, using the phrase stilted- 
ly, “but I'd like to be moving on.” He eyed the boulder 
distastefully. “And very soon.” 

“As you wish. You have a message for Xanadu. Deliver 
it, then.” 

“To your Government.” 

“To our Government. I told you before, Bril—when 
you're ready, proceed.” 

“I cannot believe that you alone represent this planet!” 

“Neither can’ I,” said Tanyne pleasantly, “I don’t. 
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a there no other way?” 
Tanyne smiled. “Forty-one other ways. Speak to — of 
the others. Jt amounts to the same thing.” 

“And no higher government body?” 

Tanyne reached out a long arm and plucked a goblet 
Zrcan & niche én the ences Sinmk A ren Chee 
a luminous metallic rim. 

“Finding the highest point of the government of Xan- 
adu is like finding the highest point on this,” he tig He 
ran a finger around the inside of the rim and the goblet 
chimed beautifully. 

“Pretty unstable,” growled Bril. 

Tanyne made it sing again and replaced it; whether that 
was an answer or not, Bril could not know. 

He snorted, “No wonder the boy didn’t know what 
Government was.” 

“We don’t use the term,” said Tanyne. “We don’t need 
it. There are few things here that a citizen can’t handle 
for himself; I wish I could show you how few. If you'll 
live with us a while, I will show you.” 

He caught Bril’s eye squarely as it returned from an- 
other disgusted and apprehensive trip to the boulder, and 
laughed outright. But the kindness in his voice as.he went 
on quenched Bril’s upsurge of indignant fury, and a little 
question curled up: Js he managing me? But there wasn’ 
time to look at it. na 

“Can your business wait until you know us, Bril?_ 
tell you now, there is no centralized Soret here, : 
most no government at all; we of the Senate are advisory 
I tell you, too, that to speak to one Senator is to speak to 
all, and that you may do it now, this minute, or a year 
from now—whenever you like. I am telling you the 
and you may accept it or you may spend months, years, 
traveling this planet and checking up on me; you'll always 
come out with the same answer.” : 

Noncommittally, Bril said, “How do I know that what 
I tell you is accurately relayed to the others?” 

“It isn't relayed,” said Tan frankly. “We all hear it si- 
multaneously.” 

“Some sort of radio?” 

Tan hesitated, then nodded. “Some sort of radio.” 

“I won't learn your language,” Bril said abruptly, 
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can't live as you do. If you can accept those conditons, I 
will stay a short while.” 

“Accept? We insist!” Tanyne bounded cheerfully to the 
niche where the goblet stood and held his palm up. A 
large, — sheet of a shining white material rolled 
down and stopped. “Draw with your finger,” he said. 

“Draw? Draw what?” 

“A place of your own, How you would like to live, eat, 
sleep, everything.” 

“I require very little. None of us on Kit Carson do.” 

He pointed the finger of his gauntlet like a weapon, 
made a couple of dabs in the corner of the screen to test 
the line, and then dashed off a very creditable parallelo- 
piped. “Taking my height as one unit, I'd want this one- 
and-a-half long, one-and-a-quarter high. Slit vents at eye 
level, one at each end, two on each side, screened against 
insects—” 

“We have no preying insects,” said Tanyne. 

“Screened anyway, and with as near an unbreakable 
mesh as you have. Here a hook suitable for hanging a 
garment. Here a bed, flat, hard, with firm padding as thick 
as my hand, one-and-one-eighth units long; one-third wide. 
‘ Alt Néss, cudes. the bed enchll GSES S56 fock- 
er, impregnable, and which only I have the key or 

one-third by one-quarter units, 
one-half unit off the floor, suitable for eating from a 
posture. 

: if it’s self-contained and reliable,” he 
said edgily, casting a thumb at the boulderlike convenience, 
L whole structure to be separate from all others on 
high ground and overhung by nothing—no trees, no cliffs, 
with approaches clear and visible from all sides; as strong 
as speed permits; and equipped with a light I can turn off 
and a door that only I can unlock.” 

“Very well,” said Tanyne easily, “Temperature?” 

“The same as this spot now.” 

“Anything else? Music? Pictures? some fine 
moving—” 

Bril, from the top of his dignity, 
eloquent snort. “Water, if you can manage it, As 
other things, this is a dwelling, not a pleasure palace.” 

“I hope you will be comfortable in this—in it,” said 
Tanyne, with barely a trace of sarcasm, 
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“It is precisely what I am used to,” Bril answered 
loftily. 

“Come, then.” 

“What?” 

The big man waved him on and passed through the 
arbor. Bril, blinking in the late pink sunlight, followed 
him. 

On the gentle slope above the house, halfway between it 
and the mountaintop beyond, was a meadow of the red 
grass Bril had noticed on his way from the waterfall. In 
the center of this meadow was a crowd of people, bustling 
like moths around a light, their flimsy, colorful clothes 
flashing and gleaming in a thousand shades. And in the 
middle of the crowd lay a coffin-shaped object. 

Bril could not believe his eyes, then stubbornly would 
not, and at last, as they came near, yielded and admitted 
it to himself: this was the structure he had just sketched. 

He walked more and more slowly as the wonder of it 
grew on him. He watched the people—children, even— 
swarming around and over the little building, sealing the 
edge between roof and wall with a humming device, lay- 
ing screen on the slit-vents. A little girl, barely a toddler, 
came up to him fearlessly and in lisping Old Tongue 
asked for his hand, which she clapped to a tablet she 
carried. r 

“To make your keys,” explained Tanyne, watching the 
child scurry off to a man waiting at the door. 

He took the tablet and disappeared inside, and they 
could see him kneel by the bed. A young boy overtook 
them and ran past, carrying a sheet of the same material 
the roof and walls were made of. It seemed light, but 
its slightly rough, pale-tan surface gave an impression of 
great toughness. As they drew up at the door, they saw 
the boy take the material and set it in position between 
the end of the bed and the doorway. He aligned it care- 
fully, pressing it against the wall, and struck it once with 
the heel of his hand, and there was Bril’s required table, 
level, rigid, and that without braces and supports. 

“You seemed to like the looks of some of this, anyway.” 
It was Nina, with her tray. She floated it to the new table, 
waved cheerfully and left, 

“With you in a moment,” Tan called, adding three sing- 
ing syllables in the Xanadu tongue which were, Bril con- 
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cluded, an endearment of some kind; they certainly 
sounded like it. Tan turned back to him, smiling. 

“Well, Bril, how is it?” 

Bril could only ask, ““Who gave the orders?” 

“You did,” said Tan, and there didn’t seem to be any 
answer to that. 

Already, through the open door, he could see the crowd 
drifting away, laughing and singing their sweet language 
to each other. He saw a young man scoop up scarlet 
flowers from the pink sward and hand them to a smiling 
girl, and unaccountably the scene annoyed him. He turned 
away abruptly and went about the walls, thumping them 
and peering through the vents. Tanyne knelt by the bed, 
his big shoulders bulging as he tugged at the locker. It 
might as well have been solid rock. 

“Put your hand there,” he said, pointing, and Bril 
clapped his gauntlet to the plate he indicated. 

Sliding panels parted. Bril got down and peered inside. 
It had its own light, and he could see the buff-colored 
wall of the structure at the back and the heavy filleted 
partition which formed the bed uprights. He touched the 
panel again and the doors slid silently shut, so tight that 
he could barely see their meeting. 

/ “The door’s the same,” said Tanyne. “No one but you 
} can open it. Here’s water. You didn’t say where to put it. 
If this is inconvenient...” 

When Bril put his hand near the spigot, water flowed 
into a catch basin beneath. “No, that is satisfactory. They 
work like specialists.” ‘ 

“They are,” said Tanyne. 

“Then they have built such a strange structure before?” 

“Never.” 

Bril looked at him sharply. This ingenuous barbarian 
surely could not be making a fool of him by design! No, 
this must be some slip of semantics, some shift in meaning 
over the years which separated each of them from the 
common ancestor. He would not forget it, but he set it 
aside for future thought. 

“Tanyne,” he asked suddenly, “how many are you in 
Xanadu?” 

“In the district, three hundred. On the planet, twelve, 
almost thirteen thousand.” 

“We are one and a half billions,” said Bril. “And what 

| is your largest city?” 
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“City,” said Tanyne, as if searching through the files of 
his memory. “Oh—city! We have none. There are forty. 
two districts like this one, some larger, some smaller.” 

“Your entire planetary population could be housed in 
one building within one city on Kit Carson. And how many 
generations have your people been here?” 

“Thirty-two, thirty-five, something like that.” 

“We settled Kit Carson not quite six Earth centuries ago, 
In point of time, then, it would seem that yours is the old- 
er culture. Wouldn't you be interested in how we have 
been able to accomplish so much more?” 

“Fascinated,” said Tanyne. 

“You have some clever little handicrafts here,” Bril 
mused, “and a quite admirable cooperative ability. You 
could make a formidable thing of this world, if you 
wanted to, and if you had the proper guidance.” 

“Oh, could we really?” Tanyne seemed very pleased. 

“I must think,” said Bril somberly. “You are not what 
J—what I had supposed. Perhaps I shall stay a little 
longer than I had planned. Perhaps while I am learning 
about your people, you in turn could be learning about 
mine.” : 

“Delighted,” said Tanyne. “Now is there anything else 
you need?” 

“Nothing. You may leave me.” 

His autocratic tone gained him only one of the big 
man’s pleasant, open-faced smiles. Tanyne waved his hand 
and left. Bril heard him calling his wife in ringing bari- 
tone notes, and her glad answer. He set his mailed hand 
against the door plate and it slid shut silently. 

Now what, he asked himself, got me to do all that 
bragging? Then the astonishment at the people of Xanadu 
rose up and answered the question for him. What manner 
of people are specialists at something they have never 
done before? 

He got out of his stiff, polished, heavy uniform, his 
gauntlets, his boots. They were all wired together, power 
supply in the boots, controls and computers in the trousers 
and belt, sensory mechs in the tunic, projectors and field 
loci in the gloves. 

He hung the clothes on the hook provided and set the 
alarm field for anything larger than a mouse any closer 
than thirty meters. He dialed a radiation dome to cover 
his structure and exclude all spy beams or radiation weap- 
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ons. Then he swung his left gauntlet on its cable over to 
the table and went to work on one small corner. 

In half an hour, he had found a combination of heat 
and pressure that would destroy the pale brown board, 
and he sat down on the edge of the bed, limp with 
— You could build a spaceship with stuff like 

is. 

Now he had to believe that they had it in stock sizes 
exactly to his specifications, which would mean ware- 
houses and manufacturing facilities capable of making up 
those and innumerable other sizes; or he had to believe 
that they had machinery capable of making what his 
torches had just destroyed, in job lots, right now. 

But they didn’t have any industrial plant tc speak of, 
and if they had warehouses, they had them where the Kit 
Carson robot scouts had been unable to detect them in 
their orbiting for the last fifty years. 

Slowly he lay down to think. 

To acquire a planet, you locate the central government. 
If it is an autocracy, organized tightly up to the peak, 
so much the better; the peak is small and you kill it or 
control it and use the organization. If there is no govern- 
ment at all, you recruit the people or you exterminate 
them. If there is plant, you run it with overseers and 
make the natives work it until you can train your own 
people to it and eliminate the natives. If there are skills, 
you learn them or you control those who have them. All 
in the book; a rule for every eventuality, every pos- 
sibility. 

But what if, as the robots reported, there was high 
technology and no plant? Planetwide cultural stability and 
almost no communications? 

Well, nobody ever heard of such a thing, so when the 
robots report it, you send an investigator. All he has to 
find out is how they do it. All he has to do is to parcel 
up what is to be kept and what eliminated when the 
time comes for an expeditionary force. 

There’s always one clean way out, thought Bril, putting 
his hands behind his head and looking up at the tough 
ceiling. Item, one Earth-normal planet, rich in natural 
resources, sparsely populated by innocents. You can al- 
ways simply exterminate them. 

But not before you find out how they communicate, 
how they cooperate, and how they specialize in skills they 
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never tried before. How they manufacture superior ma. 
terials out of thin air in no time. 

He had a sudden heady vision of Kit Carson equipped 
as these people were, a billion and a half universal spe- 
cialists with some heretofore unsuspected method of inter- 
communication, capable of building cities, fighting wars, 
with the measureless skill and split-second understanding 
and obedience with which this little house had been built. 

No, these people must not be exterminated. They must 
be used. Kit Carson had to learn their tricks. If the 
tricks were—he hoped not!—inherent in Xanadu and be- 
yond the Carson abilities, then what would be the next 
best thing? 

Why, a cadre of the Xanadu, scattered through the 
cities and armies of Kit Carson, instantly obedient, in- 
stantly trainable. Instruct one and you teach them all; 
each could teach a group of Kit Carson’s finest. Produc- 
tion, logistics, strategy, tactics—he saw it all in a flash. 

Xanadu might be left almost exactly as is, except for its 
new export—aides de camp. : 

Dreams, these are only dreams, he told himself sternly. 
Wait until you know more. Watch them make impreg- 
nable hardboard and anti-grav tea-trays. 

The thought of the tea-tray made his stomach growl. 
He got up and went to it. The hot food steamed, the 
cold was still frosty and firm. He picked, he tasted. Then 
he bit. Then he gobbled. 

Nina, that Nina... 

No, they can’t be exterminated, he thought drowsily, 
not when they can produce such a woman. In all of Kit 
Carson, there wasn’t a cook like that. 

He lay down again and dreamed, and dreamed until he 
fell asleep. 


They were completely frank. They showed him every- 
thing, and it apparently never occurred to them to ask 
him why he wanted to know. Asking was strange, be- 
cause they seemed to lack that special pride of accomplish- 
ment one finds in the skilled potter, metalworker, elec- 
tronician, an attitude of “Isn’t it remarkable that I can 
do it!” They gave information accurately but impersonal- 
ly, as if anyone could do it. 

And on Xanadu, anyone could. 

At first, it seemed to Bril totally disorganized. These 
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attractive people in their indecent garments came and 
went, mingling play and work and loafing, without ap- 
parent plan. But their play would take them through a 
flower-garden just where the weeds were, and they would 
take the weeds along. There seemed to be a group of 
girls playing jacks right outside the place they would sud- 
denly be needed to sort some seeds. 

Tanyne tried to explain it: “Say we have a shortage of 
something—oh, strontium, for example. The shortage it- 
self creates a sort of vacuum. People without anything 
special to do feel it; they think about strontium. They 
come, they gather it.” 

“But I have seen no mines,” Bril said puzzledly. “And 
what about shipping? Suppose the shortage is here and 
the mines in another district?” 

“That never happens any more. Where there are de- 
posits, of course, there are no shortages. Where there are 
none, we find other ways, either to use something else, or 
to produce it without mines.” 

“Transmute it?” 

“Too much trouble. No, we breed a fresh-water shell- 
fish with a strontium carbonate shell instead of calcium 
carbonate. The children gather them for us when we need 
Pa 

He saw their clothing industry—part shed, part cave, 
part forest glen, There was a pool there where the young 
people swam, and a field where they sunned themselves. 
Between times, they went into the shadows and worked 
by a huge vessel where chemicals occasionally boiled, 
turned bright green, and then precipitated. The black pre- 
cipitate was raised from the bottom of the vessel on 
screens, dumped into forms and pressed. 

Just how the presses—little more than lids for the 
forms—operated, the Old Tongue couldn’t tell him, but in 
four or five seconds the precipitate had turned into the 
black stones used in their belts, formed and polished, with 
a chemical formula in Old Tongue script cut into the back 
of the left buckle. 

“One of our few supersitions,” said Tanyne. “It’s the 
formula for the belts—even a primitive chemistry could 
make them. We would like to see them copied, duplicated 
all over the Universe. They are what we are. Wear one, 
Bril. You would be one of us, then.” 

Bril snorted in embarrassed contempt and went to 
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watch two children deftly making up the belts, as easily, 
and with the same idle pleasure, as they might be making 
flower necklaces in a minute or two. As each was as. 
sembled, the child would strike it against his own belt, 
All the colors there are would appear each time this hap. 
pened, in a brief, brilliant, cool flare, Then the belt, now 
with a short trim of vague tongued light, was tossed in a 
bin, 

Probably the only time Bril permitted himself open 
astonishment on Xanadu was the first time he saw one of 
the natives put on this garment, It was a young man, come 
dripping from the pool. He snatched up a belt from the 
bank and clasped it around his waist, and immediately 
color and substance flowed up and down, a flickering, 
changing collar for him, a moving coruscant kilt. 

“It’s alive, you see,” said Tanyne. “Rather, it is not non- 
living matter.” 

He put his fingers under the hem of his own kilt and 
forced his fingers up and outward, They penetrated the 
fabric, which fluttered away—untorn, 

“It is not,” he said gravely, “altogether material, if 
you will forgive an Old Tongue pun. The nearest Old 
Tongue term for it is ‘aura.’ Anyway, it lives, in its way. 
It maintains itself for—oh, a year or more. Then dip it in 
lactic acid and it is refreshed again. And just one of them 
could activate a million belts or a billion—how many 
sticks can a fire burn?” 

“But why wear such a thing?” 

Tanyne laughed. “Modesty.” He laughed again. “A 
scholar of the very old times, on Earth before the Nova, 
passed on to me the words of one Rudofsky: ‘Modesty 
is not so simple a virtue as honesty.” We wear these 
because they are warm when we need warmth, and be- 
cause they conceal some defects some of the time— 
surely all one can ask of any human affectation.” 

“They are certainly not modest,” said Bril stiffly. 

“They express modesty just to the extent that they make 
us more pleasant to look at with than without them, What 
more public expression of humility could you want than 
that?” 

Bnil turned his back on Tanyne and the discussion. He 
understood Tanyne’s words and ways imperfectly to begin 
with, and this kind of talk left him bewildered, or un- 
reached, or both. 
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He found out about the hardboard. Hanging from the 
limb of a tree was a large vat of milky fluid—the paper, 
Tan explained, of a wasp they had developed, dissolved 
in one of the nucleic acids which they synthesized from a 
native weed. Under the vat was a flat metal plate and a set 
of movable fences. These were arranged in the desired 
shape and thickness of the, finished panel, and then a cock 
was opened and the fluid ran in and filled the enclosure. 
Thereupon two small children pushed a roller by hand 
across the top of the fences. The white lake of fluid turned 
pale brown and solidified, and that was the hardboard. 

Tanyne tried his best to explain to Bril about that 
roller, but the Old Tongue joined forces with Bril’s tech- 
nical ignorance and made the explanation incomprehensi- 
ble. The coating of the roller was as simple in design, and 
as complex in theory, as a transistor, and Bril had to let 
it go at that, as he did with the selective analysis of the 
boulderlike “plumbing” and the antigrav food trays 
(which, he discovered, had to be guided outbound, but 
which “homed” on the kitchen-area when empty). 

He' had less luck, as the days went by, in discovering 
the nature of the skills of Xanadu. He had been quite 
ready to discard his own dream as a fantasy, an im- 
possibility—the strange idea that what any could do, all 
could do. Tanyne tried to explain; at least, he ans- 
wered every one of Bril’s questions. 

These wandering, indolent, joyful people could pick up 
anyone’s work at any stage and carry it to any degree. 
One would pick up a flute and play a few notes, and 
others would stroll over, some with instruments and some 
without, and soon another instrument and another would 
join in, until there were fifty or sixty and the music was 
like a passion or a storm, or after-love or sleep when you 
think back on it. 

And sometimes the bystanders would step forward and 
take an instrument from the hands of someone who was 
tiring, and play on with all the rest, pure and harmonious; 
and, no, Tan would aver, he didn’t think they'd ever 
played that particular piece of music before, those fifty or 
sixty people. 

It always got down to feeling, in Tan’s explanations. 

“It’s a feeling you get. The violin, now; I've heard 
one, we'll say, but never held one. I watch someone play 
and I understand how the notes are made. Then I take it 
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and do the same, and as I concentrate on making the 
note, and the note that follows, it comes to me not only | 
how it should sound, but how it should feel—to the 
fingers, the bowing arm, the chin and collarbone. Out of 
those feelings comes the feeling of how it feels to be 
making such music. 

“Of course, there are limitations,” he admitted, “and 
some might do better than others. If my fingertips are 
soft, I can’t play as long as another might. If a child’s 
hands are too small for the instrument, he'll have to drop — 
an octave or skip a note. But the feeling’s there, when We — 
think in that certain way. ea 

“It's the same with anything else we do,” he summed 
up. “If I need something in my house, a machine, a — 
device, I won’t use iron where copper is better; it wouldn’t 
feel right for me. I don’t mean feeling the metal with my 
hands; I mean thinking about the device and its parts anc 
what it’s for. When I think of all the things I could r 
it of, there’s only one set of things that feels right to me.” __ 

“So,” said Bril then. “And that, plus this—this com. 
petition between the districts, to find all elements and raw 
materials in the neighborhood instead of sending for tf 
—that’s why you have no commerce, Yet you say yo 
standardized—at any rate, you all have the same 
devices, ways of doing things.” 

“We all have whatever we want and we make it 
selves, yes,” Tan agreed. - 

In the evenings, Bril would sit in Tanyne’s house @ 
listen to the drift and swirl of conversation, or the fi 
of music, and wonder; and then he would guide his tray 
back to his cubicle and lock the door and eat, and brood, — 
He felt at times that he was under an attack with weapons — 
he did not understand, on a field which was strange to 
him. 

He remembered something Tanyne had said once, cas- 
ually, about men and their devices: “Ever since there were 
human beings, there has been conflict between Man and 
his machines. They will run him or he them; it’s hard to 
say which is the less disastrous way. But a culture which is 
composed primarily of men has to destroy one made 
mostly of machines, or be destroyed. It was always that 
way. We lost a culture once on Xanadu. Didn’t you ever 
wonder, Bril, why there are so few of us here? And why 
almost all of us have red hair?” 
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Bril had, and had secretly blamed the small population 
on the shameless lack of privacy, without which no human 
race seems to be able to whip up enough interest in itself 
to breed readily. 

“We were billions, once,” said Tan surprisingly. “We 
were wiped out. Know how many were left? Three!” 

_ That was a black night for Bril, when he realized how 
pitiable were his efforts to learn their secret. For if a race 
were narrowed to a few, and a mutation took place, and it 
then increased again, the new strain could be present in 
all the new generations. He might as well, he thought, try 
to wrest from them the secret of having red hair. That 
was the night he concluded that these people would have 
to go; and it hurt him to think that, and he was angry at 
himself for thinking so, That, too, was the night of the 
ridiculous disaster. 

He lay on his bed, grinding his teeth in helpless fury. It 
was past noon and he had been there since he awoke, 
trapped by his own stupidity, and ridiculous, ridiculous. 
His greatest single possession—his dignity—was stripped 
from him by his own carelessness, by a fiendish and un- 
sportsmanlike gadget that— 

His approach alarm hissed and he sprang to his feet in 
an agony of embarrassment, in spite of the strong opaque 
walls and the door which only he could open. 

It was Tanyne; his friendly greeting bugled out and 
mingled with birdsong and the wind. “Bril! You there?” 

Bril let him come a little closer and then barked 
through the vent, “I’m not coming out.” Tanyne stopped 
dead, and even Bril himself was surprised by the harsh, 
squeezed sound of his voice. 

“But Nina asked for you, She’s going to weave today; 
she thought you'd like—” 

“No,” snapped Bril. “Today I leave. Tonight, that is. 
I’ve summoned my bubble. It will be here in two hours. 
After that, when it’s dark, I’m going.” 

“Bril, you can’t. Tomorrow I've set up a sintering for 
you; show you how we plate—” 

“No!” 

“Have we offended you, Bril? Have I?” 

“No.” Bril’s voice was surly, but at least not a shout, 

“What's happened?” 

Bril didn’t answer. 
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Tanyne came closer, Bril’s eyes disappeared from the - 
sit, He was cowering against the wall, sweating. 

Tanyne said, “Something's happened, something's 
wrong. I... feel it. You know how I feel things, my 
friend, my good friend Bgil.” 

The very thought made Bril stiffen in terror. Did 
Tanyne know? Couki he? 

He might, at that. Bril damned these people dnd all 
their devices, their planet and its sun and the fates which 
had brought him here. 

“There is nothing in my world or in my experience you 
cant tell me about. You know I'll understand,” Tanyne 
pleaded. He came closer. “Are you ill? I have all the skills 
of the surgeons who have lived since the Three. Let me 
a Q 

“No!” It was hardly a word; it was an explosion.’ ‘ 

Tanyne fell back a step. “I beg your pardon, ‘Bril, 
won't ask again. But—tell me. Please tell me. I must 

able to hel Ip y ou!” 

All right, thought Bril, half hysterically, Pll tell y 
and you can laxgh your fool red head off. It won't matt. 
omce we Seed your planet with Big Plague. “I can’t con 
out. I've ruined my clothes.” 

“Bril! What can that matter? Here, throw them out; 
can fix them, no matter what it is.” 

“No! He could just see what would happen with 
universal talents getting hold of the most compact 
deadly armory this side of the Sumner System. D. 

“Then wear mine.” Tan put his hands to the belt 
black stones. £ 

“I wouldn't be seen dead in a flimsy thing like 
you think I’m an exhibitionist?” : 

With more heat (it wasn’t much) than Bril had 
seen in him, Tanyne said, “You've been a lot more con- 
spicuous in those winding sheets you've been wearing than — 
you ever would in this.” > 

Bril had never thought of that. He looked longingly at 
the bright nothing which flowed up and down from the 
belt, and then at his own black harness, humped up 
against the wall under its hook. He hadn’t been able to 
bear the thought of putting them back on since the acci- 
cent happened, and he had not been this long without 
Clothes since he'd been too young to walk. 
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“What happened to your clothes, anyway?” Tan asked 
sympathetically. 

Laugh, thought Bril, and Pil kill you right now and 
you'll never have a chance to see your race die. “I sat 
down on the—I've been using it as a chair; there’s only 
room for one seat in here. I must have kicked the switch. 
I didn’t even feel it until I got up. The whole back of 
my—” Angrily he blurted, “Why doesn’t that ever happen 
to you people?” 

“Didn't I tell you?” Tan said, passing the news item by 
as if it meant nothing. Well, to him it probably was noth- 
ing. “The unit only accepts non-living matter.” 

“Leave that thing you call clothes in front of the door,” 
Bril grunted after a strained silence. “Perhaps I'll try it.” 

Tanyne tossed the belt up against the door and strode 
away, singing softly. His voice was so big that even his 
soft singing seemed to go on forever. 

But eventually Bril had the field to himself, the birdsong 
and the wind. He went to the door and away, lifted his 
seatless breeches sadly and folded them out of sight under 
the other things on the hook. He looked at the door again 
and actually whimpered once, very quietly. At last he put 
the gauntlet against the doorplate, and the door, never de- 
signed to open a little way, obediently slid wide. He 
squeaked, reached out, caught up the belt, scampered 
back and slapped at the plate. 

“No one saw,” he told himself urgently. 

He pulled the belt around him. The buckle parts knew 
each other like a pair of hands. 


The first thing he was aware of was the warmth. Noth- 
ing but the belt touched him anywhere and yet there was 
a warmth on him, soft, safe, like a bird’s breast on eggs. A 
split second later, he gasped. 

How could a mind fill so and not feel pressure? How 
could so much understanding flood into a brain and not 
break it? 

He understood about the rolier which treated the hard- 
board; it was a certain way and no other, and he could 
feel the rightness of that sole conjecture. 

He understood the ions of the mold-press that made 
the belts, and the life-analog he wore as a garment. He 
understood how his finger might write on a screen, and 
the vacuum of demand he might send out to have this 
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house built so, and so, and exactly so; and how the natives 
would burry to fill it, 

He remembered without effort Tanyne’s description of 
the feel of playing an instrument, making, building, mold- 
ing, holding, sharing, and how it must be to play in a 
milling crowd beside a task, moving randomly and only 
for pleasure, yet taking someone's place at vat or bench, 
furrow or fishnet, the very second another laid down a 
tool, 

He stood in his own quiet flame, in his little coffin- 
cubicle, looking at his hands and knowing without ques- 
tion that they would build him a model of a city on Kit 
Carson if he liked, or a statue of the soul of the Sole 
Authority. 

He knew without question that he had the skills of this 
people, and that he could call on any of those skills just 
by concentrating on a task until it came to him how the 
right way (for him) would feel. He knew without surprise 
that these resources transcended even death; for a man 
could have a skill and then it was everyman’s, and if the 
man should die, his skill still lived in everyman. 

Just by concentrating—that was the key, the keyway, 
the keystone to the nature of this device. A device, that 
was all—no mutations, nothing ‘extra-sensory’ (whatever 
that meant); only a machine like other machines. You 
have a skill, and a feeling about it; I have a task. Con- 
centration on my task sets up a demand for your skill; 
through the living flame you wear, you transmit; through 
mine, I receive. Then I perform; and what bias I put upon 
that performance depends on my capabilities. Should I 
add something to that skill, then mine is the higher, the 
more complete; the feeling of it is better, and it is I who 
will transmit next time there is a demand, 


And he understood the authority that lay in this new 
aura, and it came to him then how his home planet could 
be welded into a unit such as the Universe had never seen, 
Xanadu had not done it, because Xanadu had grown ran- 
domly with its gift, without the preliminary pounding and 
shaping and milling of authority and discipline, 

But Kit Carson! Carson with all skills and all talents 
shared among all its people, and overall and commanding, 
creating that vacuum of need and instant fulfilment, the 
Sole Authority and the State. It must be so (even though, 


- 
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far down, something in him wondered why the State kept 
so much understanding away from its people), for with 
this new depth came a solemn new dedication to his 
home and all it stood for. 

Trembling, he unbuckled the belt and turned back its 
left buckle. Yes, there it was, the formula for the precipi- 
tate. And now he understood the pressing process and 
he had the flame to strike into new belts and make them 
live—by the millions, Tanyne had said, the billions. 

Tanyne had said . . . why had he never said that the 
garments of Xanadu were the source of all their wonders 
and perplexities? 

But had Bril ever asked? 

Hadn’t Tanyne begged him to take a garment so he 
could be one with Xanadu? The poor earnest idiot, to 
think he could be swayed away from Carson this way! 
Well, then, Tanyne and his people would have an offer, 
too, and it would all be even; soon they could, if they 
would, join the shining armies of a new Kit Carson. 

From his hanging black suit, a chime sounded. Bril 
laughed and gathered up his old harness and all the fire 
and shock and paralysis asleep in its mighty, compact 
weapons, He slapped open the door and-sprang to the 
bubble which waited outside, and flung his old uniform in 
to lie crumpled on the floor, a broken chrysalis. Shining 
and exultant, he leaped in after it and the bubble sprang 
away skyward. 


Within a week after Bril’s return to Kit Carson in the 
Sumner System, the garment had been duplicated, and 
duplicated again, and tested. 

Within a month, nearly two hundred thousand had been 
distributed, and eighty factories were producing round the 
clock. 

Within a year, the whole planet, all the millions, were 
shining and unified as never before, moving together under 
their Leader's will like the cells of a hand, 

And then, in shocking unison, they all flickered and 
dimmed, every one, so it was time for the lactic acid dip 
which Bril had learned of, It was done in panic, without 
test or hesitation; a small taste of this luminous subjection 
had created a mighty appetitie, All was well for a week— 

And then, as the designers in Xanadu had planned, all 
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the other segments of the black belts joined the first 
meager two in full operation. 

A billion and a half human souls, who had been given 
the techniques of music and the graphic arts, and the 
theory of technology, now had the others: philosophy and 
logic and love; sympathy, empathy, forbearance, unity in 
the idea of their species rather than in their obedience; 
membership in harmony with all life everywhere. 

A people with such feelings and their derived skills 
cannot be slaves. As the light burst upon them, there was 
only one concentration possible to each of them—to be 
free, and the accomplished feeling of being free. As each 
found it, he was an expert in freedom, and expert suc- 
ceeded expert, transcended expert, until (in a moment) a 
billion and a half human souls had no greater skill than 
the talent of freedom. 

So Kit Carson, as a culture, ceased to exist, and some- 
thing new started there and spread through the stars near- 
by. 
And because Bril knew what a Senator was and wanted 
to be one, he became one. 


In each other’s arms, Tanyne and Nina were singing 
softly, when the goblet in the mossy niche chimed. 

“Here comes another one,” said Wonyne, crouched at 
their feet. “I wonder what will make him beg, borrow or 
steal a belt.” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Tanyne, stretching luxuriously, 
“as long as he gets it. Which one is he, Wo—that noisy 
mechanism on the other side of the small moon?” 

“No,” said Wonyne. “That one’s still sitting there squal- 
ling and thinking we don’t know it’s there. No, this is the 
force-field that’s been hovering over Fleetwing District for 
the last two years.” 

Tanyne laughed. “That'll make conquest number eigh- 
teen for us.” 

“Nineteen,” corrected Nina dreamily. “I remember be- 
cause eighteen was the one that just left and seventeen 
was that funny little Bril from the Sumner System. Tan, 
for a time that little man loved me.” But that was a small 
thing and did not matter. 
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MENTOR Books of Special Interest 


(0 THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE edited with an In- bac 
troduction by Geoffrey Clive. A unique topical anthology 
of writings from the Oscar Levy English translation of 
18 volumes and based on Karl Schiechta’s new German 
edition of Nietzsche's works. (#MW1065—$1.50) © 


(0 LEISURE: THE BASIS OF CULTURE by Josef Pieper. 
in a series of astonishing essays, the author indicts 
the 20th century cult of “work” and hectic amuse- 
ments, which can ultimately destroy both our culture 
and ourselves. Introduction by T. S. Eliot. : 

(##MQ1048—95¢) — 


[0 GREAT DIALOGUES OF PLATO translated by W. H. 
Rouse. A new translation into direct, forceful modern 
English of “The Republic” and other dialogues. r 

(#ME1270—$1.75) 


[] THE CREATIVE PROCESS: A SYMPOSIUM edited by 
Brewster Ghiselin. An explanation, in their own words, 
by thirty-eight brilliant men and women such as Albert 
Einstein, Friedrich Nietzsche, Katherine Anne Porter, 
and Vincent Van Gogh, of the creation of art, music, 
literature, and other arts. (#MY1176—$1.25) 


( BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD by Robert B.- 
Downs. Sixteen great books that changed the course of 
history are discussed here—books that caused people 
to revolt against oppression, start wars, and revolu- 
tionized man’s ideas about himself and the world. 

(##MQ1038—95¢) 
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MENTOR Religious Classics 


(0 THE MEANING OF THE GLORIOUS KORAN: An Explana- 
tory Translation by Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall. 
The complete sacred book of Mohammedanism, trans- 
lated with reference to scholarship. (#MW1195—$1.50) 


(] THE SONG OF GOD: BHAGAVAD-GITA. The Hindu epic 
translated by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood. (#MQ1003—95¢) 


A 

( THE WAY OF LIFE: TAO TE CHING by Lao Tzu. A new 
translation by R. B. Blakney of a masterpiece of ancient 
Chinese wisdom. (#MQ829—95¢) 


C1 THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS, translated by James R. 
Ware. The wise teachings of the ancient Chinese sage 
in a new translation. (#MT1082—75¢) 


CO VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE by William 
James. Introduction by Jacques Barzun. A new edition 
of James’ classic work on the psychology of religion and 
the religious impulse. (#MY1025—$1.25) 


fo THE LIVING TALMUD: The Wisdom of the Fathers and 
Its Classical Commentaries, selected and translated by 
Judah Goldin. A new translation, with an illuminating 
essay on the place of the Talmud in Jewish life and 
religion. (#MQ1024—95¢) 
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MENTOR Books on the Literature and 
Culture of the Ancients 


( THE ILIAD OF HOMER translated by W. H. D. Rouse. A 
brilliant prose translation of the epic of the Trojan War. 
(#MT650—75¢) 


(0 THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER translated by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The travels of Ulysses told in modern prose. 
(#MT677—75¢) 


(0 THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS edited by Rex Warner. 
Basic writing of philosophers from Thales to Plotinus 
revealing the roots of Western philosophy in ancient 
Greece. (#MY1218—$1.25) 


(1 THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE newly translated by 
A. E. Wardman and J. L. Creed, with Introduction and 
commentary by Renford Bambrough. . 

(#MW1217—$1.50) 


[] MYTHOLOGY by Edith Hamilton. The classic Greek, 
Roman, and Norse legends of love and adventure. 


(#MY1196—$1.25) 


( THE ANCIENT MYTHS by Norma Lorre Goodrich. A vivid 
retelling of, the great myths of Greece, Egypt, India, 
Persia, Crete, Sumer, and Rome, capturing the beauty, 
vitality, and flavor of ancient cultures. 

(##MQ1012—95¢) 
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ANARCHISTS! 
COMMUNISTS! 
FREE-LOVERS! 

CRANKS! 

FOOLS! 

HIPPIES! 

DOPE FIENDS! 
and of course 
FAILURES! 

These have been the reactions of respectable society 
to participants in the social experiments that have 
characterized America from the days when Brook 
Farm attracted such figures as Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to the present, when rural communes offer 
commercial fodder to the mass media. 


Though none of these experiments has yet proven 
a total success, all have left a rich legacy of lessons to 
be learned and inspirations to be drawn upon by 
those seeking the good life on earth. 


This volume is designed to show just what happened 
to them and why. Unless you are completely 
satisfied with the way things are, it is fascinating 
and important reading. 


